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PREFACE. 



The object of tlie Editor of the present volume has 
simply been to present a collection of beautiful or striking 
passages from the works of English Poets: and, for the 
purpose of arranging them in something like order, each 
extract is classed under a term which indicates its principal 
subject. As it has been his wish to give the thoughts and 
feelings of English Poets in their own language, no passage 
from a translation has been admitted into the work. 

The extracts in this collection are not given as Specimens 
of the Authors from whose works they are selected ; for, in 
several instances, the separate passages, though beautiful in 
themselves, give but an imperfect idea of the Poet's genius 
in the conception and execution of an entire poem ; wkile 
in others the extracts are very much superior to the greater 
part of the Author's poetry. But though the extracts which 
are here given from the works of some of the most eminent 
English Poets may afford only an imperfect idea of their 
genius, yet the Editor would fain hops that the passages 
which he has selecced are not unworthy of their fame. In 
making extracts, however limited, from such poets as 
Spenser, Shakspeare, Milton, Dryden, Pope, Thomson, 
Cowper, "Wordsworth, Byron, Scott, Coleridge, Southey, 
Campbell, Wilson, Moore, Rogers, and Shelley — to whose 
works he is chiefly indebted — he trusts that he has not 
selected such passages as are least characteristic of the 
Authors, or least worthy of their reputation. 



VI PREFACE. 

It has by no means been the Editor's design to give a 
scale of his opinion of the comparative merits of English 
Poets, whether living or dead, by the number or length of 
the passages which he may have selected from their works. 
From several poets of distinguished reputation he has not 
selected a single line ; while from others, who are scarcely 
known, he may have given two or three extracts. For 
instance, he has given extracts from Rutter and Pordage, 
but none from Jonson or Drayton. For these, and similar 
omissions, he can give no reason, further than that it was 
not his intention to give extracts from the works of eminent 
poets only; and that, from the limits which he had prescribed 
to himself, it would have been impossible to give extracts 
from the works of all the most distinguished Poets, without 
omitting many beautiful passages from the works of Authors 
of inferior reputation, but which seemed no less deserving 
of notice. He preferred to leave flowers, however beautiful, 
uncropped— perchance to be gathered on another day — 
rather than make room for them by throwing away others 
which he had already gathered. 

In making the selection he has not been guided by any 
rule, but has generally ehosen such passages as appeared 
beautiful from the poetic expression of elevated and enno- 
bling sentiments j or such as were pleasing from the Poet's 
description of natural objects and scenery, from his striking 
delineation of character, from his forcible expression of 
feeling, from his imaginative representations, or from the 
truth of his reflections. A few passages have also been 
selected on account of the whimsicality of their associations. 
Of the latter class, there are not more than half a dozen, 
and they need not be distinctly enumerated. He has 
avoided mere conceits and pompous phraseology, which 
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are frequently mistaken for Poetry ; but to which they bear 
as much affinity as a dry bunch of artificial flowers bears 
to a goo<yy nosegay fresh gathered from garden and wild : 
the one glittering with tinsel and mock pearl, and smelling; 
of varnish ; the other blooming in dewy freshness, and 
exhaling odorous breath. With the creations o£ mere fancy, 
uninspired by feeling — with the airy nothmgs that 

Play around the head, but come not near the heart,— 

he has endeavoured not to be deluded. On the contrary, it 
has been his wish to give such passages as are likely to 
have a permanent and salutary effect on the feelings ; and 
which, while they afibrd present pleasure by the ideas 
which they excite or recall, at the same time elevate the 
mind, and purify the heart of a portion of its earthly dross. 
Although it may be objected that some of the selections 
are only remotely connected with the word under which 
they are classed, yet it is hoped that this objection will 
apply only in a few instances, where it would be impossible 
to express the complex idea excited bya single term j and 
that in most of the extracts the primary idea suggested will 
be found to correspond with the name. In making the 
selection, the name was not first chosen, and then a passage 
sought for to which it might be prefixed : on the contrary, 
the thing was first found, and the name which seemed most 
appropriate was given to it afterwards. 



The American publishers of this volume, would here 
observe, that the large fancy letters which ornament the 
volume are engraved on wood, by Adams &, Gilbert, from 
the beautiful and imaginative designs of Tucker &, I>ra3rton. 




ADMIRATION. 

"What you do 
Still betters what is done, "When you speak, sweet, 
I 'd have you do it ever : when you sing, 
I 'd have you buy and sell so j so give alms j 
Pray so j and, for the ordering your affairs, 
To sing them too. When you do dance, I wish you 
A wave o' the sea, that you might ever do 
NoAing but that j move still, still so, and own 
No other function. Each your doing. 
So singular in each particular. 
Crowns what you are doing in the present deedfi) 
That all your acts are queens. 

Shakspsare. mnUr's Tale. 

2 
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AFFECTATION. 

Antonio, I hold the woHd but as the world, Gratiano; 
A stage, where every man must play a part, 
And mine a sad one. 

Gratiano, Let me play the fool : 
With mirth and laughter let old wrinkles come ; 
And let my liver rather heat with wine, 
Than my heart cool with mortifying groans. 
Why should a man, whose blood is warm within, 
Sit like his grandsire cut in alabaster^ 
Sleep when hv? walks 1 and creep into the jaundice 
By being peevish 'I I tell thee what, Antonio— 
I love thee, and it is my love that speaks — 
There are a sort of men whose visages 
Do cream and mantle, like a standing pond, 
And do a wilful stillness entertaiUj 
With purpose to be dress'd in an opinion 
Of wisdom, gravity, profound conceit;* 
As who should say, " I am Sir Oracle, 
And when I ope my lips let no dog bark !" 
O, my Antonio, I do know of these, 
That therefore only are reputed wise 
For sajring nothing ; who, I am very sure. 
If they should speak, would almost damn those ears, 
Which, hearing them, would call their brothers fools. " 
ril tell thee more of this another time : 
But fish not, with this melancholy bait. 
For this fooVs gudgeon, this opinion. 

Bhakspearb. Merchant qf Vtniee. 
• Thought* or imagination. 
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I CANNOT talk with civet in the room, 
A fine puss-gentleman^ that's all perfume: 
The sight's enough ; — no need to smell a beau — 
Who thrusts hi3 n9se into a raree-show 1 
* * ♦ « 

A graver coxcomb we may sometimes see, 
Cluite as absurd, though not so light as he : 
A shallow brain behind a serious mask, 
An oracle within an empty cask. 
The solemn fop, significant and budge, 
A fool with judges, amcmgst fools a judge. 
He says but little, and that little said 
Owes all its weight, like loaded dice, to lead. 
His wit invites you by his looks to come, 
But when you knock) it never is at home; 
'Tis like a parcel sent you by the stage, 
Some handsome present, as your hopes presage ; 
*Tis heavy, bulky^ and bids fair to prove 
An absent friend's fidelity and love ; 
But when unpack'd, your disappointment groans 
To find it stufied with brick-bats, earth, and stones. 

CowPBR. ConversaUim. 



AFFECTION. 

Oh I let me only breathe the air, 
The blessed air that's breathed by thee ; 

And whether on its wings it bear 
Healing or death, *tis gweei to me ! 



16 AGE. 

There, — drink my tears, while yet they fall — 

Would that my bosom's blood were balm, 
And, — well thou knowest, — I'd shed it all 

To give thy brow one minute's calm. 
Nay, turn not from me that dear face — 

Am I not thine — thy own loved bride — 
The one, the chosen one, whose place 

In life or death is by thy side % 
Think'st thou that she, whose only Kght, 

In this dim world, from thee hath shone, 
Could bear the long, the cheerless night, 

That must be hers when thou art gone 1 
That I can live and let thee go. 
Who art my life itself ?— No, no,— 
When the stem dies, the leaf that grew 
Out of its heart must perish too 1 
Then turn to me, my own love, turn. 
Before, like thee, I fade and bum *, 
Cling to these yet cool lips and share 
The last pure life that lingers there ! 

T. MooRB. Lalla Rookh. 



AGE. 



The gaynis of my yeiris gent. 

The flouris of my fresche youtheid, 
I wait nocht how away is went ; 

And wallowit as the winter weid. 
My curage wazis deif and deid : 

My rubie cheeks, wes reid as rone 
Are leyn, and lauchtane as the leid. 

Welcome eild, for youth is gone ! 
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Ane nap is nurisand eitir none ; 

Ane fyre is fosterand for my feit ; 
With dowbill sokkis for my shone, 

And mittans for my handis meit. 
At Luifis lair I list not leit ; 

I like best when I lig alone. 
Now all is sour before was sweit. 

Weleome eild, for youth is gone ! 

My ctirland hair, my cristel ene, 

Are beld, and bleird, as all may se. 
My bak, that smntyme brent has bene, 

Now cruikis like ane camok tre. 
Be me yoor sampill ye may see ; 

For so said wourthy Salomon, 
Elding is end of earthlie glie. 

Welcome eild, for youth is gone ! 

PiitKERTON'a Ancient Scottish Poems. 
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AoE has now 
Stamped with its isignet that ingenuous brow ; 
And, 'raid his 6ld hereditary trees. 
Trees he has climb'd so oft, he sits and sees 
His children's children playing round his knees 
Then happiest, youngest, when the quoit is flung. 
When side by side the archers' bows are strung; 
His to prescribe the plaee, adjudge the prize, 1 

Envying no more the young their energies^ > 

Than they an old man, when his words are wise ; J 
2* 



18 ALBION. 

His a delight how pare, — without aUoy; 
Strong in their strength, rejoicing in their joy ! 

Now in their turn assisting, they repay 
The anxious cares of many and many a day; 
And now by those he loves relieved, restored, 
His very wants and weaknesses afford 
A feeling of enjoyment. In his walks, 
Leaning on them, how oft he stops and talks. 
While they look up ! Their questions, their replies, 
Fresh as the welling waters, round him rise. 
Gladdening his spirit ; and, his theme the past, 
How eloquent he is 1 His thoughts flow fast ; 
And, while his heart (oh, can the heart grow old 1 
False are the tales that in the world are told !) 
Swells in his voice, he knows not where to end; 
Like one discoursing of an absent friend. 

S. RoocRS. Buman Life* 



ALBION. 

Hail, noble Albion I where no golden mines, 
No soft perfumes, nor oils, nor myrtle bowers, 
The vigorous frame and loAy heart of man 
Enervate ; round whose stem cerulean brows 
White-winged snow, and cloud, and pearly rain, 
Frequent attend with solemn majesty ; 
Rich queen of mists and vapours I these thy sons 
With their cool arms compress, and brace their nerves 
For deeds of excellence and high renown. 

John DfEm. The Fleece. 
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ALPS. 

Lo I cheered by me* their shaggy mountains charm, 

More than or Gallic or Italian plains ; 

And sickening fancy oil, when absent long, 

Pines to behold their Alpine views again ; 

The hollow winding stream j the vale fair-spread 

Amid an amphitheatre of hills ; 

From steep to steep ascending, the dark train 

Of fogs, thick-rolled into romantic shapes ; 

The flitting cloud, against the summit dash'd. 

And, by the sun illumined, pouring bright 

A gemmy shower ; hung o'er projecting rocks 

The mountain-ash, and solenm-sounding pine; 

The snow-fed torrent, in white mazes tost 

Down to the clear extended lake below ; 

And, high o*er-topping all the broken scene, 

Long tracts of mountains, whose majestic heads 

Draw from the wintry skies eternal snows. 

Thomson. Idherijf. 



The mountains of this glorious land 
Are conscious beings to mine eye. 
When at the break of day they stand 
Like giants, looking through the sky. 
To hail the sun's unrisen car. 
That gilds their diadems of snow ; 
While one by one, as star by star, 
Their peaks in ether glow. 

• Liberty. 



20 ALPS. 

Their silent presence fills my soul, 
When to the horizontal ray 
The many-tinctured vapours roll 
In evanescent wreaths sway, 
And leave them naked on the scene, 
The emblems of eternity, 
The same as they have ever been. 
And shall forever be. 

Jambs Montooxert. Th4 AJpa: a Reverie. 



Above me are the Alps, 
The palaces of Nature, whose vast walls 
Have pinnacled in clouds their snowy scalps. 
And throned eternity in icy halls 
Of cold sublimity, where forms an^ falls 
The avalanche— the thunderbolt of snow ! 
All that expands the spirit, yet appals, 
Gathers around these summits, as to show 
How earth may pierce to heaven, yet leave vain man below. 

Byron. ChUde Harold, Canto III. 



Who first beholds those everlasting clouds, 
Seed-time and harvest, morning, noon, and night. 
Still where they were, steadfast, immoveable; 
Those mighty hills, so shadowy, so sublime, 
As rather to belong to heaven than earth, — 
But instantly receives into his soui 
A sense, a feeling that he loses not, 
A something that informs him 'tis an hour, 
Whence he may date henceforward and for ever. 
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To me they seem'd the barriers of a world, 
Saying, " Thus far, no farther!" And as o'er 
The level plain I traveird silently, 
Nearing them more and more, day after day. 
My wandering thoughts my only company, 
And they before me still — oft as I look'd, 
A strange delight was mine, mingled with fear, 
A wonder, as at things I had not heard of; 
And still and still I felt as though I gazed 
For the first time. 

8. R00KR8. Italy. 



AMBITION. 

Is it his grasp of empire to extend ? 

To curb the fury of insulting foes'? — 
Ambition, cease ; the idle contest end : 

'Tis but a kingdom thou canst win or lose. 

And why must murder'd myriads lose their all 1 

(If life be all,) why desolation lour 
With famished frown on this affrighted ball. 

That thou mayst flame the meteor of an hour 1 

Rev.^Wk. Mason. Elegy on the death qfa Lady, 



Search where Ambition raged with rigour steel'd; 

Where slaughter lil^ the rapid lightning ran ; 
And say, where mem'ry weeps the blood-stained field, 

Where lies the chief and where the common man. 

John CmcNiNOHAic. Elegy o* a PUe tf RwMt, 
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First Envy, eldest-born of hell, embrued 
Her hands in blood, and taught the sons of men 
To make a death which nature never made, 
And God abhorred ; with violence rude to break 
The thread of life, ere half its length was run, 
And rob a wretched brother of his being. 
With joy Ambition saw, and soon improved 
The execrable deed. 'Twas not enough 
By subtle fraud to snatch a single life ; 
Puny impiety I Whole kingdoms fell 
To sate the lust of power : more horrid still, 
The foulest stain and scandal of our nature, 
Became its boast. One murder made a villain: 
MiUions a hero. Princes were privileged 
To kill, and numbers sanctified the crime. 
Ah ! why will Kings forget that they are Men 1 
And Men that they are Brethren ? Why delight 
In human sacrifice % Why burst the ties 
Of Nature, that should knit their souls together 
In one soft bond of amity and love % 

Dr. P0RTBU8, Bishop «ifL(mdo%. Death. 



But quiet to quick bosoms is a hell. 
And there hath been thy* bane ; there is a fire 
And motion of the soul which w*l not dwell 
In its own narrow being, but aspire 

* The poet allttdet to Bonaparte. 
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Beyond the fitting medium of desire; 
And but once kindled, quenchless evermore, 
Preys upon high adventure, nor can tire 
Of aught but rest; a foyer at the core, 
Fatal to him who bears, to all who ever bore. 

This makes the madmen who have made men mad 
By their contagion ; conquerors and kings, 
Founders of sects and systems, to whom add 
Sophists, bards, statesmen, all unquiet things, 
Which stir too strongly the soul's secret springs, 
And are themselves the fools to those they fool j 
Envied, yet how unenviable ! what stings 
Are theirs ! One breast laid open were a school 
Which would unteach mankind the lust to shine or rule. 

Their breath is. agitation, axid theii: life 
A storm wherecm they ride, to sink at last ^ 
And yet so nursed and bigoted to sUife,. 
That should their days, surviving perils past» 
Melt to calm twilight, they feel overcast 
With sorrow and supineness^ and so die ; 
Even as a flame unfed, which runs to waste 
With its own flickering, or a sword laid by. 
Which eats into itself^ and rusts ingloriousty. 

He who ascends to mountain-tops shall find 
The loftiest peaks most wrapt in clouds and staow; 
He who surpasses, of subdues mankind. 
Must look doWn on the hate of those below. 
Though high above the sun of glory glow, 



24 AMU8BMENTS. 

And far beneath the earth and ocean spread, 
'Round him are icy rocks, and loudly blow 
Contending tempests on his naked head, 
And thus reward the toils which to those summits led. 

Lord Btron. Childe Harold, Canto III. 



AMUSEMENTS. 

Towbr'd cities please us then, 

And the busy hum of men, 

Where throngs of knights and barons bold. 

In weeds of peace, high triumpjis hold j 

With store of ladies, whose bright eyes 

Rain influence, and judge the prize 

Of wit or arms, while both contend 

To win her grace whom all commend. 

There let Hymen ofl appear 

In saffron robe, with taper clear. 

And pomp, and feast, and revelry. 

With mask and antique pageantry ; 

Such sights as youthful poets dream 

On summer eves by haunted stream. 

Then to the well-trod stage anon. 

If Jonson's learned sock be on. 

Or sweetest Shakspeare, Fancy's child, 

Warble his native wood-notes wild. 

. MiLTOH. VAlUgr: 
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ANGELS. 



Among the spirits, of pure flame, 

That round the Almighty throne abide — 
Circles of light, that from the same 

Eternal centre, sweeping wide. 

Carry its beams on every side, 
(Like spheres of air that waft around 
The undulations of rich sound,) 
Till the far-circling radiance be 
Diffused into infinity 1 
First and immediate near the throne, 
As if peculiarly GK)d's own. 
The Seraphs stand — ^this burning sign 
Traced on their banner, " Love Divine I," 
Their rank, their honors, far above 

Even those to high-brow'd Cherubs given, 
Though knowing all — so much doth love 

Transcend all knowledge, even in heaven ! 
'M ong these was Zaraph once — and none 

E*er felt affection's holy fire, 
Or yeam'd towards the eternal One, 

With half such longing, deep desire. 
Love was to his impassioned soul 

Not, as with others, a mere part 
Of its existence, but the whole — 

The very life-breath of his heart ! 

T. MooRB. Loves qf the Angelt, 
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ANGLING. 

While flowing riyers yield a blameless sport, 

Shall live the name of Walton ;~Sage benign 1 ' 

Whose pen, the mysteries of the rod and line 

Unfolding, did not fhiitlessly exhort 

To reverent watching of each still r^ort 

That Nature Utters from her rural shrine. ^ 

O nobly versed in simple discipline, 

Meek, thankful soul, the vernal day how short 

To thy lov'd pastime given by sedgy Lee, 

Or down the te]i^>ting maze of Shawfbrd brook? 

Fairer than life itself, in. thy sweet book, 

The cowslip bank aind shady willow tree, 

And the fresh meads; when flowed, from every nbok 

Of thy full bosom, gladsome piety i 

WoESBWORTB. HXttM %p6n « Uonfc Unf in 



Yes ! dear to us that solitary trade, 
'Mid vernal peace in peacefulness pursued, 
Through rocky glen, wild moor, and hanging wood. 
White-flowering meadow, and romantic glade 1 
The sweetest visions of our boyish years 
Come to our spirits with a murmuring tone 
Of running waters, — and one stream appears, 
Remember'd all, tree, willow, bank, and stone ! 
How glad were we, when after sunny showers 
Its voice came to us issuing from the school ! 



ANTEDILUVIANS. 87 

How fled the vacant, solitary hours, 

By dancing rivulet, or silent pool I 

And still our souls retain in manhood's prime 

The love of joys our childish years that blest ^ 

So now encircled by these hills sublime, 

We anglers^ wandering with a tranquil breast, 

Build in this happy vale a fairy bower of rest. 

John Wilsom. The A%glm^9 TinU 



ANTEDILUVIANS. 

In sober state, 
Through the sequestered vale of rural life, 
The venerable patriarch guileless held 
The tenor of his way ; labor prepared 
His simple fare, and temperance ruled his board. ^ 
Tired with his daily toil, at early eve 
He sank to sudden rest ; gentle and pure 
As breath of evening zephyr, and as sweet, 
Were all his slumbers. With the sun he rose, 
Alert and vigorous as he, to run 

His destined course. Thus nerved with giant strength, 
He stemmed the tide of time, and stood the shock 
Of ages rolling harmless o'er his head. 
At life's meridian point arrived, he stood. 
And looking round, saw all the valleys filled 
With nations from his loins. Full well content 
To leave his race thus scattered o'er the earth. 
Along the gentle slope of life's decline 
He bent his gradual way, till, full of years, 
He dropt like mellow fruit into his grave. 

Dr. Fortius, Bishop of London. Death. 
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*Twas when the world was in its prime, 

When the fresh stars had just begun 
Their race of glory, and young Time 

Told his first birth-days by the sun ; 
When in the light of nature's dawn 

Rejoicing, men and angels met 
On the high hill and sunny lawn, — 
Ere sorrow came, or sin had drawn 

'Twiit man and heaven her curtain yet ! 
When earth lay nearer to the skies 

Than in these days of crime and woe, 
And mortals saw without surprise, 
In the 13^ air, angelic eyes 

Gazing upon this world below. 
Alas, that passion should profane. 

Even then, that morning of the earth ! 
That, sadder still, the fatal stain 

Should fall on hearts of heavenly birth— 
And oh, that stain so dark should fall 
From woman's love, most sad of all ! 

One evening, in that time of bloom,- 
- On a hill's side, where hung the ray 
Of sunset, sleeping in perfume. 

Three noble youths conversing lay ; 
And as they look'd, from time to time, 

To the far sky, where day-light furled 
His radiant wing, their brows sublime 

Bespoke them of that distant world — 
Creatures of light, such as still play. 



ARBOUR. 29 

Like motes of sunshine, round the Lord, 
And through'their infinite array 
Transmit each moment, night and day, 

The echo of his luminous word I 

T. Moore. Lmots qfthe Angels, 



ARBOTJR. 

Art, stry ving to compayre 
With nature, did an arber greene dispred. 
Framed of wanton yvie flowring iayre, 
Through which the fragrant eglantine did spred 
His prickling armes, entrayid with roses red. 
Which daintie odours round about them threw : 
And all within with flowers was garnished, 
That, when myld Zepfayrus emongst them blew, 
Did breath out bounteous smels, and painted colors shew. 

And £sust beside there trickled softly downe 
A gentle streame, whose murmuring wave did play 
Emongst the pumy stones, and made a sowne, 
To lull him soft asleepe that by it lay : 
The wearie traveiler, wandring that way. 
Therein did often quench his thirsty heat. 
And then by it his w'earie limbs display, 
(Whiles creeping slomber made him to forget 
His former payne,) and wipd away his toilsom sweat, 

Spcnssr. Faeru ^uteue^ Baok //. 
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ARCADIA. 

Oh ! not in vain have purest poets told, 

In elegies and hymns that ne'er shall die, 

How, in the field of famous Arcady, 

Lived simple shepherds in the age of gold ! 

They fabled not in peopling rural shades 

With all most beautiful in heart and frame ; 

Where without guile swains woo'd their happy maids, 

And love was friendship with a gentler name. 

Such songs in truth and nature had their birth, 

Their source was lofty, and their aim was pure ; 

And still, in many a favor'd spot of earth. 

The virtues that awoke their voice endure ! 

Bear witness, thou ! O wild and beauteous dell,* 

To whom my gladden'd heart devotes thig strain j 

— O ! long may all who in thy bosom dwell, 

Nature's primeval innocence retain, 

Nor e'er may lawless foot thy sanctity profane ! 

John Wilson. The AngUr*s Tent. 



ARMIES. 

All in a moment through the gloom were seen 
Ten thousand banners rise into the air. 
With orient colours waving : with them rose 
A forest huge of spears, and thronging helms 

* Wastdale. 
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82 ARMIES. 

Beneath the cavemed cliff they fall, 
Beneath the castle's airy wall. 

By rock, by oak, by hawthorn tree, 
Troop after troop are disappearing; 
Troop after troop their banners rearing, 

Upon the eastern bank you see. 
Still pouring down the rocky den 

Where flows the sullen Till, 
And rising from the dim wood glen, 
Standards on standards, men on men, 

In slow succession still. 
And sweeping o'er the gothic arch, 
And pressing on, in ceaseless march. 

To gain the opposing hill. 
That morn, to many a trumpet clang, 
Twisel ! thy rock's deep echo rang ; 
And many a chief of birth and rank, 
Saint Helen ! at thy fountain drank. 
Thy hawthorn glade, which now we see 
In spring-tide bloom so lavishly. 
Had then from many an axe its doom, 
To give the marching colum room. 
* « » » « 

Ere yet the bands met Marmion's eye, 
Fitz-Eustace shouted loud and high, — 
" Hark! hark! my lord, an English drum! 
And see ascending squadrons come 

Between Tweed's river and the hill, 
Foot, horse, and cannon : — hap what h^, 
My basnet to a 'prentice cap. 

Lord Surrey o'er the Till ! * 

Yet more ! yet more ! how fair arrayed 
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They file from out the hawthorn shade, 

And sweep so gallant by ! 
With all their banners bravely spread, 

And all their an«or flashing high. 
Saint George might waken from the dead, 

To see fair England's standard fly." 

Sir W. Scott. MarmioHt Cantc VL 



AUTUMN. 

How splendid all the sky ! how still ! 

How mild the dying gale ! 
How soft the whispers of the rill 

That winds along the dale I 
So tranquil Nature's works appear, 
It seems the Sabbath of the ye*r; 
As if, the tfommer's labour past, she chose 
This season's sober calm for blandishing repose. 

Such is of well-spent life the time, 

When busy days are past, 
Man verging gradual from his prime. 

Meets sacred Peace at last : 
His flowery Spring of pleasure's o'er, 
And Summer's full-blown pride no more, 
He gains pacific Autumn, meek and bland. 
And dauntless braves the stroke of Winter's palsied hand. 
An jSutumnal Ode, by Francis Fawkbs, A. M. 



34 AVTUMN* 

Departing summer hath assumed 
An aspect tenderly illumed. 

The gentlest look of spring;; 
Which calls from yondcor leafy shade 
Unfaded, yet prepared to fade, 

A timely carolling. 

No faint and hesitating thrill, 
Such tribute as to winter chill 

The lonely redbreast pays ! 
Clear, loud, and lively is the din, 
Prom social warblers gathering in 

Their harvest of sweet lays. 

Nor doth the example fail to cheer 
Me, conscious that my leaf is sere, 

And yellow on the bough :— 
Pall, my garlands, from my head! 
Ye myrtle wreaths, your fragrance shed 

Around a younger brow I 

« Yet will I temperately rejoice ; * 

, Wide is the range, and free the choice 

,. Of undiscordant themes ; 

Wliicl^ hsL^lj^ kindred souk may prize 

Not les^ than vernal extacies. 
And passidik's feverish dreams. 

Por deathless powers to verse belong, 
And they like demi-gods are strong 

On whom the Muses smile ; 
But some their functions have disclaimed, 
Best pleased with what is aptliest framed 

To enervate and defile. 

Wordsworth. 




BABHPULNE38. 

Look how he can, she cannot choose Taut love ; 

And by her fair immortal hand she swears, 
Fi^m his soft hosom never to remove 

TMl he Xhke truce with her contending tears, 
Which long have rain*d, making her cheeks all wet j 
A&d oae 6w«et kiss shall pay this countless debt. 



Upon this promise he did raise his «hin, 
Like a didappcr peering through a wave. 

Who being lookM on, shrinks as quickly in ; 
So> offers he to give what sh« did crave ; 

But when her lips were ready for his pay. 

He winks, and turns his lips another way. 

SuAKEPEARE. Venus and Adonis. 
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BEAUTY. 

Her auburn hair in crisped curls doth dangle 
Upon her ivory shoulders, where it spreads 
Sly nets, where hearts themselves do soon entangle, 
And captive lie, enchained by those bright threads; 
Spreading soft chains and snares in every angle, 
It takes each heart whose eye those mazes treads : 
Hearts here imprisoned— never to get out— 
Those soft meanders wander must about. 

Her ivory-polished front with seemly cheer, 
Graced at the bottom with a double bow. 
Where all the Graces in their throne appear, 
Where love and awful majesty do grow. 
Expends itself, and shows a field more clear 
Than candid lilies or the virgin snow ; 
Her eyes, like suns shoot rays more sharp than darts, 
Which wound'all flinty love-despising hearts. 

Those twinkling stars, those sparkling diamond stones, 
Those glorious suns where dwells the eastern light, 
Pierce with the rigour of their charms the bones 
Of daring him who gains of them a sight: 
Beholding kills; — ^yet he their loss bemoans. 
And 'd rather die, than that they live shut in night. 
Her nose, a comely prominence, doth part 
Her cheeks, the mirror of dame Nature's art. 
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Her cheeks are damask roses blown in June, 

Being equally with virgin lilies mixt; 

Or snowy milk, with blushing strawberries strewn, 

Where equal strife the red and white's betwixt ; 

Or pure vermilion on white satin shewn, 

By painter's rarest skill and pencil fixed: 

Those cheeks no colour's liveliest dye can paint — 

Scarlet and snow seem to their true ones faint. 

Her lips are snips of scarlet, July-flowers 
Spread with the tincture of vermilion hue; 
Blessed in self-kisses; past our human powers 
To touch, — so high a bliss what mortal knew % 
Between those ruby gates slide spicy showers. 
Which, those slain by her eyes, with life imbue; 
Angelic sounds and charming smiles, so nice, 
Thenoe flow, which make her presence Paradise. 

Samuel Pordaqb. Poenu, 1660. 



A NATIVE grace 
Sat fiiir-proportioned on her polished limbs, 
Veiled in a simple robe, their best attire, 
Beyond the pomp of dress ; for loveliness 
Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 
But is, when unadorned, adorned the most : 
Thoughtless of beauty, she was Beauty's self, 
Recluse amid the close-embowering woods. 
As in the hollow breast of Apenine, 
Beneath the shelter of encircling hills, 
4 



BSAUT¥. 

A myrtle rises fxr from human eye, 
And breathes its balmy fragrance o'er the wild -, 
So flourished, blooming, and unseen by all, 
The sweet LAVinia, 

Tbommk. Jiutitmn. 



Beautiful are the maids that glide 

On summer-eves through Yemen's dales, 
'And bright the glancing looks they hide 

Behind their litters' roseate veils; — 
And brides^ as delicate and fair 
As the white jasmine flowers they wear. 
Hath Yemen in her blissful clime. 

Who, lulled in cool Idosk or bower, 
Before their mirrors count the time. 

And grow still lovelier every hour. 
But never yet hath bride or maid 

In Araby,s gay harems smiled, 
Whose boasted brightness would not fade 

Before Al Hasan's blooming child. 

Light as the angel shapes that bless 
An infant's dream, yet not the less 
Rich in all woman's loveliness — 
With eyes so pure, that from their ray 
Dark Vice would ttlm abashed away. 
Blinded, like serpents when they gaze 
Upon the emerald's virgin blaze I— 
Yet filled with all youth's sweet desires, 
Mingling the meek and vestal fires 
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Of other worlds with all the bliss, 
The fond, weak tenderness of this ! 
A soul, too, more than half divine. 

Where, through some shades of earthly feeling, 
Religion's softened glories shine, 

Like light through summer foliage stealing, 
Shedding a glow of such mild hue, 
So warm, and yet so shadowy too, 
As makes the very darkness there 
More beautiful than light elsewhere ! 

T.MooRB. LaUaRookk. 



BEE. 



Hark ! the bee winds her small but mellow horn, 
Blithe to salute the sunny smile of morn. 
O'er th3rmy downs she bends her busy course, 
And many a stream allures her to its source. 
'Tis morn, 'tis night. That eye so finely wrought, 
Beyond the search of sense, the soar of thought, 
Now vainly asks the scenes she left behind j 
Its orb so full, its vision so confined ! 
Who guides the patient pilgrim to her celll 
Who bids her soul with conscious triumph swell 1 
With conscious truth retrace the mazy clue 
Of varied scents, that charmed her as she flew 1 
Hail, Memory, hail ! thy universal reign 
Guards the least link of Being's glorious chain. 

B. RooBRa. Plea9ur99 of Mtimvry, 
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BELLS. 

I tovB the bell that calls the poor to pray, 
Chiming from village church its cheerful sounds, 

When the sun smiles on Labour's holy-day, 
And all the rustic train are gather'd round, 

Each deftly dizen'd in his Sunday's best. 

And pleased to hail the day of piety and rest. 

And when, dim shadowing o'er the face of day, 

The mantling mists of even-tide rise slow, 
As through the forest ^loom I wend my way. 

The minster curfew's sullen voice I know. 
And pause, and love its solemn toll to hear. 
As made by distance soft it dies upon the ear. 

Nor with an idle nor unwilling ear 

Do I receive the early passing-bell ; 
For, sick at heart with many a secret care. 

When I lie listening to the dead man's knell, 
I think that in the g^ave all sorrows cease, 
And would full fain recline my head and be at peace. 

R. SouTHBT. Minor Poenu. 



Those evening bells ! those evening bells ! 
How many a tale their music tells, 
Of youth, and home, and that sweet time. 
When last I heard their soothing chime t 
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Those joyous hours are past away ! 
And many a heart that then was gay, 
Within the tomb now darkly dwells, 
And hears no more those evening bells ! 

And so 'twill be when I am gone ; 
That tuneful peal will still ring on, 
While other bards shall walk these dells, 
And sing your praise, sweet evening bells ! 

T. MooRB. National Melodies. 



BENEFICENCE. 

What, though not all 
Of mortal offspring can attain the heights 
Of envied life ; though only few possess 
Patrician treasures, or imperial state ; 
Yet Nature's care, to all her children just, 
With richer treasures and an ampler state, 
Endows at large whatever happy man 
Will deign to use them. His the city's pomp. 
The rural honour his. Whate'er adorns 
The princely dome, the column and the arch, 
The breathing marble and the sculptured gold, 
Beyond the proud possessor's narrow claim, 
His tuneful breast enjoys. For him the spring 
Distils her dews, and from the silken gem 
Its lucid leaves unfolds : for him the hand 
Of autumn tinges every fertile branch 
With blooming gold and blushes like the mom. 
4» 
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Each passing hour sheds tribute from her wings; 
And still new beauties meet his lonely walk, 
And loves unfelt attract him. Not a breeze 
Flies o'er the meadow, not a cloud imbibes 
The setting sun's effulgence, not a strain 
From all the tenants of the warbling shade 
Ascends, but whence his bosom can partake 
Fresh pleasure, unreproved. 

Akensidb. Pleasures qf Ime^ination. 



BIRDS. 

The ousel-cock, so black of hue, 

With orange-tawny billj 
The throstle with his note so true ; 

The wren with little quill ; 

The finch, the sparrow, and the lark; 

The plain-song cuckoo grey. 
Whose note full many a man doth mark. 

And dares not answer, " Nay !" 

Shakspeare. Midsummer JTtglWs Dream. 



In all the free-born nations of the air. 
Never did bird a spirit so mean and sordid bear. 
As to exchange his native liberty 
Of soaring boldly up into the sky, 
Hk liberty to sing, to perch, or fly. 
When, and whenever he thought good, 
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And all his innocent pleasures of the wood — 

For a more plentiful or constant food. 

Nor ever did ambitious rage 

Make him into a painted cage, 
Or the false forest of a well-hung room, 

For honour and preferment come. 
Now, blessings on ye all, ye heroic race. 
Who keep your primitive powers and rights so well, 

Though men and angels fell ! 
Of all material lives, the highest place 

To you is justly given, 
And ways and walks the nearest heaven ; 
Whilst wretched we, yet vain and proud, think fit 

To boast that we look up to it. 

CowLBT. Ode upon Libertn. 



When first the soul of love is sent abroad, 
Warm through the vital air, and on the heart 
Harmonious seizes, the gay troops begin. 
In gallant thought, to plume the painted wing j 
And try again the long-forgotten strain, 
At first faint-warbled, but no sooner grows 
The soft infusion prevalent, and wide. 
Than, all alive, at once their joy o'erflows 
In music unconfined. Up springs the lark, 
Shrill- voiced, and loud, the messenger of mom ; 
Ere yet the shadows fly, he, mounted, sings 
Amid the dawning clouds, and from their haunts 
Calls up the tuneful nations. Every copse 
Deep-tangled, tree irregular, and bush 
Bending with dewy moisture, o'er the heads 
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Of the coy quiristers that lodge within, 
Are prodigal of harmony. The thrush 
And woodlark, o'er the kind-contending throng 
Superior heard, run through the sweetest length 
Of notes ; when listening Philomela deigns 
To let them joy, and purposes, in thought 
Elate, to make her night excel their day. 
The blackbird whistles from the thorny brake ; 
The mellow bullfinch answers from the grove : 
Nor are the linnets, o'er the flowering furze 
Pour'd out profusely, silent, Join'd to these 
Innumerous songsters, in the freshening shade 
Of new-sprung leaves, their modulations mix 
Mellifluous. The jay, the rook, the daw, 
And each harsh pipe, discordant heard alone. 
Aid the full concert : while the stock-dove breathes 
A melancholy murmur through the whole. 

Thomion. Sfringr. 



BLINDNESS. 

Thee, Sion I and the flowery brooks beneath, 
That wash thy hallow'd feet, and warbling flow, 
Nightly I visit : nor sometimes forget 
Those other two equall'd with me in fate—* 
So were I equall'd with them in renown ! 
Blind Thamyris, and blind Maeonides ; 
And Tiresias, and Phineus, prophets old : 
Then feed on thoughts that voluntary move 
Harmonious ntimbers : as the wakeful bird 
Sings darkling, and in shadiest covert hid 
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Tunes her nocturnal note. Thus with the year 

Seasons return : but not to me returns 

Day, or the sweet approach of even or* morn, 

Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer's rose, = 

Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine. 

But cloud instead, and ever-during dark. 

Surrounds me, from the cheerful ways of men 

Cut off, and for the book of knowledge fair 

Presented with a universal blank 

Of Nature's works, to me expunged and rased; 

And wisdom at one entrance quite shut out. 

So much the rather thou, celestial light, 

Shine inward, and the mind through all her powers 

Irradiate : there plant eyes, all mist from thence 

Purge and disperse, that I may see and tell 

Of things invisible to mortal sight. 

Milton. Parodist LasL 



O LOSS of sight ! of thee I most complain. 

Blind among enemies ! O worse than chains, 

Dungeon, or beggary, or decrepid age ! 

Light, the prime work of God, to me 's extinct, 

And all her various (Ejects of delight 

Annulled, which might in part my grief have eas'd, 

Inferior to the vilest here become 

Of man or worm ; the vilest here excel me : 

They creep, yet see : I, dark in light, expos'd 

To daily fraud, contempt, abuse, and wrong j 

Within doors or without, stiH as a fool. 

In power of others, never of my own ; 
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Scarce half I seem to live, dead more than half. 

O dark, dark, dark, amid the blaze of noon I 

Irrecoverably dark I total eclipse 

Without all hope of day ! 

O first created Beam ! and thou, great Word ! 

" Let there be light," and light was over all, 

Why am I thus bereaved thy prime decree 1 

The sun to me is dark 

And silent ta the moon, 

When she deserts the nighty 

EUd in her vacant interlunar cave. 

Milton.- Sumton AgcmUtM. 



Where's the blind child, so admirably fair. 
With guileless dimples, and with flaxen hair 
That waves in ev'ry breeze 7 He's often seen 
Beside yon cottage wall, or on the green, 
With others match'd in spirit and in size. 
Health on their cheeks, and rapture in their eyes. 
That full expanse of voice to childhood dear. 
Soul of their sports, is duly cherish'd here : 
And, hark, that laugh is his, that jovial cry ; — 
He hears the ball and trundling hoop brush by, * 
And nms the giddy course with all his might, 
A very child in everything but sight; 
With circumscribed, but not abated powers, 
Play, the great object a( his Infant hours. 
In many a game he takes a noisy part. 
And shows the native gladness of his heart ; 
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But soon he hears, on pleasure all intent, 
The new suggestion and the qnick assent. 
The grove invites, delight fills every breast : 
To leap the ditch, and seek the downy nest, 
Away they start; leave balls and hoops behind, 
And one companion leave — the boy is blind I 
His fancy paints their distant paths so gay. 
That childish fortitude a while gives way : 
He feels his dreadful loss; — ^yet short the pain, 
Soon he resumes his cheerfolness again, 
Pondering how best his moments to employ. 
He sings his little songs of nameless joy; 
Creeps on the warm green turf for many an hotir, 
And plucks by chance the white and yellow flower ; 
Smoothing their steins, while resting on his knees, 
He binds a nosegay which he never sees; 
Along the homeward path then feels his way. 
Lifting his brow against the shining day, h ^ 

And, with a playful rapture round his eyes. 
Presents a sighing parent with the prize. ^ -j 

Robert BLOOMnsLD. Wild Flowers. 



Though ne'er by him his cottage home be seen, 
Where to the wild brook slopes the daisied green ; 
Though the bee, slowly borne on laden wing. 
To him be known but by its murmuring; 
And the long leaf that trembles in the breeze 
Be all that tells him of his native trees ; 
Yet dear to him each viewless object round, 
Familiar to his soul from touch or sound. 
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The stream, 'mid banks of osier winding near, 
Lulls his calm spirit through the listening ear : 
Deeply his soul enjoys the loving strife. 
When the warm summer air is filled with life ; 
And as his limbs in quiet dreams are laid. 
Blest is the oak's contemporary shade. 

John Wilson. Picture qf a Blind Man. 



BLISS. 

There's bliss beyond all that the minstrel has told, 
When two, that are link'd in that heavenly tie, 
With heart never changing, and brow never cold. 

Love on through all ills, and love on till they die ! 
One hour of a passion so sacred is worth 

Wh61e ages of heartless and wandering bliss ; 
And, oh I if there be an Elysium on earth. 
It is this, it is this. 

T. Moors. Lalla Bookh. 



BOOKS. 

But what strange arts, what magic can dispose 
The troubled mind to change its native woes7 
Or lead us willing from ourselves, to see 
Others more wretched, more undone than we7 
This books can do— nor this alone ; they give 
New views to life, and teach us how to live 
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They soothe the griev'd, the stubborn they ehastilK, 
Fools they admonish, and confirm the wise. 
Their aid they jrield to all ; they never shun 
The man of sorrow, nor the wretch undone : 
Unlike the hard, the selfish, and the proud, 
They fly not sull^ from the suppliant crowd ; 
Nor tell to various people various things, 
But shew to subjects what they shew to kings. 

Rbt. 6. Crabbe. The Library. 



BRITAIN. 

I LOVE jlhee, O my native Isle \ 
Dear as my mother's earliest smile, 
Sweet ad my father's voice to me 
Is all I hear, and all I see. 
When, glancing o'er thy beauteous land. 
In view thy Public Virtues stand, 
The guardian angels of thy coast, 
Who watch the dear domestic host. 
The heart's aflectidns, pleased to roam 
Around the quiet heaven of home. 

I love thee, — ^when I mark thy soil 
Flourish beneath the peasant's toil. 
And from its lap of verdure throw 
Treasures which neither Indies know. 

I love thee, — when I hear around 
Thy looms and wheels, and anvils sound. 
Thine engines heaving all their force, 
Thy waters labouring on their course, 

5 



S0> BRITAIN. 

And arts, and industry, and wealth 
Exulting in the joys of health. 

I love thee, — when I trace thy tale 
To the dim point where records fail ; 
Thy deeds of old renown inspire 
My bosom with our fathers' fire; 
A proud inheritance I claim 
In all their sufferings, all their fame ; 
Nor less delighted when I stray 
Down history's lengthening, widening way, 
And hail thee in thy present hour, 
From the meridian arch of power. 
Shedding the lustre of thy reign. 
Like sunshine over land and main. 



I love thee ; — next to heaven above, 
Land of my fathers ! thee I love ; 
And, rail thy slanderers as they will, 
" With all thy faults I love thee" still : 
For faults thou hast, of heinous size ; 
Repent, renounce them, ere they rise 
In judgment j— lest thine qpean-wall 
With boundless ruin round the fall. 
And that, which was thy mightiest stay, 
Sweep all thy rocks like sand away. 

JaMM IfoNTQOMBET. UH4i atUrs§8*d " To JBHtain.* 
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BUCCANEER. 

The dawning of my youth, with awe 
And prophecy, the dalesmen saw; 
For over Redesdale it came, 
As bodeful as their beacon-flame. 
Edmund, thy years were scarcely mine, 
When, challenging the clans of Tyne, 
To bring their best my brand to prove, 
O'er Hexham's altar hung my glove; 
But Tynedale, nor in tower nor town, 
Held champion meet to take it down, 
My noon-tide India may declare; 
Like her fierce sun, I fired the air 1 
Like him, to wood and cave bade fly 
Her natives, Arom my angry eye. 
Panama's maids shall long look pale, 
When Risingham inspires the talej 
Chili's dark nations long shall tame 
The froward child with Bertram's name. 
And now, my rac« of terror run, 
Mine be the eve of tropic sun ! 
No pale gradations quench his ray, 
No twilight dews his wrath allay ; 
With disc like battle-target red, ^ 

He rushes to his burning bed, 
Dyes the wide wave with bloody light, 
Then sinks at once — ^and all is night. 

Sis W. Boott. Rtkehy, Canto VL 
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BYRON. 

He is now at rest ; 
And praise and blame fall on his ear alike, 
Now dull in death. Yes, Byron, thou art gone, 
Grone like a star that through its firmament 
Shot and was lost, in its eccentric course 
Dazzling, perplexing. Yet thy heart, methinks, 
Was generous, noble — ^noble in its scorn 
Of all things low or little ; nothing there 
Sordid or servile. If imagined wrongs 
Pursued thee, urging thee sometimes to do 
Things long regretted, oft — ^as many knew. 
None more than I — thy gratitude would build 
On slight foundations : and, if in thy life 
Not happy, in thy death thou surely wert. 
Thy wish accomplished ; dying in the land 
Where thy young mind had caught ethereal fire, 
Dying in Greece, and in a cause so glorious ! 
* . * * * * * * 

Thou art gone j 
And he who would assail thee in thy grave. 
Oh, let him pause ! For who among us all, 
Tried as thou wert— even from thy earliest years, 
Wh«n wandering, yet unspoilt, a highland boy — 
Tried as thou wert, and with thy soul of flame ; 
Pleasure, while yet the down was on thy cheek. 
Uplifting, pressing — and to lips like thine ! — 
Her charmed cup, ah t who among us all 
Could say he had not erred as much, and more 1 

8. RooBRi. Italf. 




CALM. 

How calm, how beautiful comes on 
The stilly hour, when storms are gone j 
"When warring winds have died away, 
And clouds, beneath the glancing ray. 
Melt off, and leave the lands and sea 
Sleeping in bright tranquillity — 
Fresh as if day again were bom, 
Again upon the lap of mom! 
When the light blossoms, radely torn 
And scattered at the whirlwind's will. 
Hang floating in the pure air still, 
Filling it all with precious balm. 
In gratitude for this sweet calm ; — 
5» 
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And every drop the thunder showers, 
Have left upon the grass and flowers 
Sparkles, as 'twere that lightning-gem,* 
Whose liquid flame is bom of them ! 

T Moore. LaUa Rookk. 



CANT. 

Some melancholy swains about have gone 
To teach all zeal their own complexion : 
Choler they will admit sometimes, I see, 
But Phlegm and Sanguine no religions be. 
These teach that dancing is a Jezebel, 
And barley-break the ready way to hell ; 
The morrice, idols : Whitsun-ales can be 
But prophane reliques of a jubilee. 
These in their zeal, 't express how much they do 
The organs hate, have silenced bagpipes too ; 
And harmless May-poles, all are rail'd upon, 
As if they were the towers of Babylon. 
Some think not fit there should be any sport 
r the country — His a dish but for the court. 
Mirth not becomes 'em — let the saucy swain I 

Eat beef, and bacon, and go sweat again. J 

Besides, what sport can in their pastimes be, J 

When all is but ridiculous foppery 1 ' 

Thomas Ramdolph. I 

* A precious stone of the Indies, called by the ancients Ceraunium^ { 

because it was supposed to be found in placet where thunder had j 

fallen. 
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CHARITY. 

As through the artist's intervening glass 

Our eye observes the distant planets pass, 

A little we discover, but allow 

That more remains unseen than art can show ; 

So whilst our mind its knowledge would improve, 

(Its feeble eye intent on things above,) 

High as we may, we lift our reason up. 

By Faith directed, and confirmed by Hope ; 

Yet are we able only to survey 

Dawnings of beams, and promises of day. 

Heaven's fuller effluence mocks our dazzled sight. 

Too great its swiftness, and too strong its light. 

But soon the mediate clouds shall be dispelled, 
The sun shall soon be face ta face beheld. 
In all his robes, with all his glory on. 
Seated sublime on his meridian throne. 

Then const;ant Faith and holy Hope shall die. 
One lost in certainty, and one in joy; 
Whilst thou, more happy power, fair Charity, 
Triumphant sister, greatest of the three. 
Thy office and thy nature still the same, 
Lasting thy lamp, and unconsumed thy flame, 
Shalt still survive — 

Shalt stand before the host of Heaven confessed, 
For ever blessing, and for ever bless'd. 

Prior. Paraphrase on Ut Corinth. Chap. XIIL 
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Man is dear to man ; the poorest poor 

Long for some moments in a weary life, 

When they can know and feel that they have been 

Themselves the fathers and the dealers out 

Of some small blessings ; have been kind to such 

As needed kindness, for this single cause — 

That we have all of us one human heart. 

Such pleasure is to one kind being known, 

My neighbour, when with punctual care, each week. 

Duly as Friday comes, though pressed herself 

By her own wants, she from her store of meal 

Takes one unsparing handful for the scrip 

Of this old mendicant, and from her door 

Returning with exhilarated heart, 

Sits by her fire, and builds her hope in heaven. 

Wordsworth. 



CHASM. 

But, oh, that deep romantic chasm which slanted 

Down the green hill athwart a cedam cover ! 

A savage place ! as holy and enchanted 

As e'er beneath a waning moon was haunted 

By woman wailing for her demon-lover ! 

And from this chasm, with ceaseless turmoil seething, 

As if this earth in fast thick pants were breathing, 

A mighty fountain momently was forced: 

Amid whose swift half-intermitted burst 
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Huge fragments vaulted like rebounding hail, 
Or cha% grain beneath the thresher's flail : 
And mid these dancing rocks at once and ever 
It flung up momently the sacred river. 
Five miles meandering with a mazy motion 
Through wood and dale the sacred river ran, 
Then reached the cavern measureless to man, 
And sank in tumult to a lifeless ocean : 
And mid this tumult Kubla heard from far 
Ancestral voices prophesying war ! 

CoLBBiDOB. Eubla Kahn. 



CHEERFULNESS. 

Fair guardian of domestic life, 
Kind banisher of home-bred strife ! 
Nor sullen lip nor trembling eye 
Deforms the scene when thou art by : 
No sickening husband damns the hour 
"Which bound his joys to female power j 
No pining mother weeps the cares 
Which parents waste on thankless heirs : 
Th' officious daughters pleased attend ; 
The brother adds the name of friend ; 
By thee with flowers their board is crown 'd j 
With songs from thee their walks resound ; 
And morn with welcome lustre shines. 
And evening unperceived declines. 

Akenbide. Ode to Cheerfuln 
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CHILDHOOD. 

In the infant mind, as in the old, 
When to its second childhood life declines, 

A dim and troubled power doth memory hold : 
But soon the light of young Remembrance shines 

Renewed, and influences of dormant love 

Wakened within, with quickening influence move. 

O happy season theirs, when absence brings 
Small feeling of privation, none of pain, 

Yet at the present object love re-springs. 
As night-closed flowers at mom expand again ! 

Nor deem our second infancy unblest, 

When gradually composed we sink to rest 

SouTBET. P0«l*« PUgrimage. 



CHOICE. 

Life's autumn past, I stand on winter's verge, 

And daily lose what I desire to keep : 

Yet rather would I instantly decline 

To the traditionary S3rmpathies 

Of a most rustic ignorance, and take 

A fearful apprehension from the owl 

Or death-watch — and as readily rejoice. 

If two auspicious magpies crossed my way ; 

To this would rather bend, than see and hear 
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The repetitions wearisbme of isense, 

Where soul is dead, and feeling hath no place ^ ' 

Where knowledge, ill-begun in cold remark 

On outward things, with formal inference ends: 

Or if the mind turn inward, 'tis perplexed, 

Lost in a gloom of uninspired research ; 

Meanwhile the heart within the heart, the seat 

Where peace and happy consciousness should dwell, 

On its own axis restlessly revolres, 

Yet nowhere finds the cheering light of truth. 

WoRDSWOKTH. 7%e Eminrsion. 



CHRISTMAS. 

The bitter frostes with the sleet and rain 
Destroyed han the grene in every yerd. 
Janus sits by the fire with double herd, 
And drinketh of his bugle-horn the wine ; 
Beforn him stant braune of th^ tusked swine, 
And " Nowell!"* crieth every lusty man. 

Chaucer. The Fr^nkleine't Tale. 



Well our Christian sires of old 
Loved when the year its course had rolled, 
And brought blithe Christmas back again, 
With all his hospitable train. 

• Prom the Fr«ich " ^'oel,"— ^<wr. de ii4i><aiic(;^P^i9tJQa«, as the 
turthday of Christ. 
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The fire, with well-dried logs supplied, 
"Went roaring up the chimney wide ; 
The huge hall-table's oaken face, 
Scrub][>ed till it shone, the day to grace. 
Bore then upon its massive board 
No mark to part the squire and lord. 
Then was brought in the lusty brawn, 
By old blue-coated serving-man ; 
Then the grim boar's head frowned on high, 
Crested with bays and rosemary. 
"Well can the green-garbed ranger tell. 
How, when, and where, the monster fell ; 
"What dogs before his death he tore, 
And all the baiting of the boar. 
The wassel round in good brown bowls. 
Garnished with ribbons, blithely trowls. 
There the huge sirloin reeked ; hard by 
Plum-porridge stood, and Christmas pye ; 
Nor failed old Scotland to produce, 
At ^uch high tidt, her savoury goose. 
Then came the merry maskers in. 
And carols roared with blithesome din ; 
If unmelodious was the song, 
It was a hearty note, and strong. 
"Who lists may in their mummings see 
Traces of ancient mystery ; 
"White shirts supplied the masquerade. 
And smutted cheeks the visors made ; 
But O ! what masquers richly dight 
Can boast of bosoms half so light ! 
England was merry England, when 
Old Christmas brought his sports again. 
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'Twas Christmas broached the mightiest ale ; 
'Twas Christmas told the merriest tale ; 
A Christmas gambol oft conld cheer 
The poor man's heart through half the year. 

Sir W. Pcott. JIfarmum, Htroduethn t9 Canta VL 



CHURCH-YARDS. 

Prom brilliant scenes like these I turn my eye ; 

And, lo 1 a solemn circle meets its view^ 
Wall'd to protect inhumed mortality, 

And shaded close with poplar and with yew. 

Deep in that dell the humble fane appears, 
"Whence prayers, if humble, best to heaven aspire ; 

No tower embattled, no proud spire it rears, 
A moss-grown crosslet decks its lowly choir. 

And round that fane the sons of toil repose, 

Who drove the ploughshare, or the sail who spread ; 
"With wives, with children, all in measured rows. 
Two whitened flint-stones mark the feet and head. 

While these between, ftill many a simple flower, 
Pansy and pink with languid beauty smile } 

The primrose opening to the twilight hour. 
And velvet tufls of fragrant camomile. 

Rbv. IV Mason. Vera^s written in a Churchyard 
in South Wales. 

6 
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How sweet and solemn, all alone, 
With reverend steps, from stone to stone, 
In a small village church-yard lying, 
0*er intervening flowers to move ! 
And as we read the names unknown 
Of young and old to judgment gone, 
And hear in the calm air above 
Time onwards softly flying, 
To meditate, in Christian love, 
Upon the dead and dying ! 

John Wilson. A Church-yard Scene, 



CLOUD. 

I BRING fresh showers for the thirsting flowers, 

From the seas and the streams ; 
I bear light shades for the leaves when laid 

In their noon-day dreams. 
From my wings are shaken the dews that waken 

The sweet buds every one, 
"When rock'd to rest on their mother's breast. 

As she dances about the sun. 
I wield the flail of the lashing hail, 

And whiten the green plains under ; 
And then again I dissolve it in rain. 

And laugh as I pass in thunder. 
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I am the daughter of earth and water, 

And the nursling of the sky ; 
I pass through the pores of the ocean and shores; 

I change, bat I' cannot die. 
For after the rain, when with never a stain, 

The pavilipn of heay«n is bare. 
And the winds and sun-beams, with their convex gleams, 

Build up the blue dome of air, 
I silently laugh at my own cenotaph, 

And out of the caverns of rain. 
Like a child from the womb, like a ghost from the tomb, 

I arise and unbuild it again. 

Sbsllbt. ne Cloud, 



CLOUDLAND. 

O ! IT is pleasant, with a heart at ease, 

Just after sunset, or by mocmlight skies. 
To make the shifting clouds be what you please. 

Or let the easily persuaded eyes 
Own each quaint likeness issuing from the mould 

Of a friend's fancy; or with head bent low. 
And cheek aslant, see rivers flow of gold 

'Twixt crimson banks ; and then, a traveller, go 
From mount to mount through Oloudland, gorgeous land ! 

Or list'ning to the tide, with closed sight. 
Be that blind bard, who, on the Chian strand, 

By those deep sounds possessed, with inward light 
Beheld the Iliad and the Odyssey 
Rise to the swelling of the voiceful sea. 

COLKRIDOB. 
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COLERIDGE. 

A NOTICEABLE man, with large gray eyes, 

And a pale face that seemed undoubtedly 

As if a blooming face it ought to be ; ' 

Heavy his low-hung lip did oft appear, 

Deprest by weight of musing phantasy ! 

Profound his forehead was, though not severe;. 

Yet some did think that he had little business here: 

Sweet heaven forfend I his was a lawful right ; 

Noisy he was, and gamesome as a boy; 

His limbs would toss about him with delight. 

Like branches when strong winds the trees annoy. 

Nor lacked his calmer hours device or toy 

To banish listlessness and irksome care ; 

He would have taught you how you might employ 

Yourself, and many did to him repair, — 

And, certes, not in vain ; he had inventions rare. 

Expedients, too, of simplest sort he tried : 

Long blades of grass, plucked round him as he lay, 

Made — to his ear attentively applied — 

A pipe on which the wind would deftly play ; 

Glasses he had, that little things display, 

The beetle panoplied in gems and gold, 

A mailed angel on a battle-day; 

The mysteries that cups of flowers unfold. 

And all the gorgeous sights which fairies do behold. 

WoRDflWORTR. 
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COLUMBUS. 

Yet who but He undaunted could explore 

A world of waves, a sea without a shore, 

Trackless and vast, and wild as that revealed 

"When round the Ark the birds of tempest wheeled; 

When all was still in the destroying hour — 

No sign of man, no vestige of his power ! 

One at the stem before the hour glass stood, 

As Hwere to count the sands ; one o'er the flood 

Gazed for St. Elmo;* while another cried 

" Once more, good morrow !" and sate down and sighed. 

Day, when it came, came only with its light ; 

Though long invoked, 'twas sadder than the night! 

Look where He would, for ever as He turned 

He met the eye of one that inly mourned. 

S. Rogers. Voyage qf Columbus. ' 



COMMERCE. 

Thou, gracious Commerce, from his cheerless caves 

In horrid rocks and solitary woods, 

The helpless wanderer man, forlorn and wild, 

Didst charm to sweet society ; didst cast 

The deep foundations, where the future pride 

Of mightiest cities rose, and o'er the main. 

Before the wondering Nereids didst present 

"' A lumtoouB a|»pe«ranc«, of good omen. 
6* 
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The surge-dividing keel, and. stately mast, 
"Whose canvass wings, distending with the gale, 
The bold Phoenician through Alcides' straits 
To northern Albion's tin-embowell'd fields, 
And oft beneath the sea-obscuring broW 
Of cloud-enveloped Teneriffe, conveyed. 
Next, in sagacious thought, th' ethereal plains 
Thou trod'st, exploring each propitious star 
The danger-braving mariner to guide ; 
Then all the latent and mysterious powers 
Of numbers didst unravel ; last, to crown 
Thy bounties, goddess, thy unrivall'd toils 
For man, still urging thy inventive mind. 
Thou gavest him letters ; there imparting all 
Which lifts the ennobled spirit near to heaven, 
Laws, learning, wisdom. Nature's works reveal'd 
By godlike sages, all Minerva's arts, 
Apollo's music, and th' eternal voice 
Of virtue sounding from th* historic roll. 
The philosophic page, and poet's song. 

Glotbr. Progre$M tf Ommeree, 



COMPUNCTION. 

ISRAEL BERTUCCIO. 

You passed their sentence, and it is a just one. 

DOGE. 

Ay, so it seems ; and so it is to you; 
You are a patriot, a plebeian Gracchus— 
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The rebel's oracle— the people's tribune — 

I blame you not, you act in your vocation ; 

They smote you, and oppressed you, and despised you ; 

So hive they me; but you ne'er spake with them j 

You never broke their bread, nor shared their salt ; 

You never had their wine-cup at your lips ; 

You grew not up with them, nor laughed, nor wept. 

Nor held a revel in their company ; 

Ne'er smiled to see them smile, nor claimed their smile 

In social interchange for yours ; nor trusted, 

Nor wore them in your heart of hearts, as I have : 

These hairs of mine are gray, and so are theirs. 

The elders of the council; I remember 

When all our locks were like the raven's wing, 

As we went forth to take our prey around 

The isles wrung from the false Mahometan : 

And can I see them dabbled o'er with blood 7 

ESach stab to them will seem my suicide. 

Btron. Marino Falier^. 



CONCORD. 

Ip music and sweet poetry agree, 
As they must needs, the sister and the brother ; 
Then must the love be great 'twixt thee and me, 
Because thou lov'st the one, and I the other. 
Dowland ♦ to thee is dear, whose heavenly touch 
Upon the lute doth ravish human sense ; 

* An excellent performer on the lute in the time of Shakspeare. 
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Spenser to jne, whose deep conceit is such, ' 
As passing ail conceit, needs no defence : 
. Thoa lov'st to hear the sweet melodious sound 
That Phoebus' lute, the queen of music, makes; 
And I in deep delight am chiefly drowned 
When as himself to singing he betakes : 
One god is god of both, as poets feign; 
One knight loves both, and both in thee remain, 

SiHAXSFBiLRB. PossionoU PUffiwu 



CONSCIENCE. 

Well gave that judge his doom upon the death 
Of Titus Caelius, that in bed was slain : 
When every wight the cruel murder layeth 
To his two sons that in his chamber lain, 
The judge, that by the proof perceiveth plain. 
That they were found fast sleeping in their bed, 
Hath deemed them guiltless of his blood yshed. 

He thought it could not be, that they which break 
The laws of Gh)d and man in such outrage. 
Could so forthwith themselves to sleep betake : 
He rather thought, the horror and the rage 
Of such an heinous guilt, could never swage, 
Nor never suffer them to sleep, or rest. 
Or dreadidss breathe one breath out of their breast 

So gnaws the grief of ccmscience evermore, 

And in the heart it is so deep ygrave. 

That they may neither sleep nor rest therefore, 
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Ne think one thought but on the dread they have I 
Still to the death foretossed with the wave 

Of restless woe, in terror and despair, 

They lead a life continually in fear. 

Sackvillb, Earl or Dorset. Mirror for Magistrates, 



Ere sleep stem Oswald's senses tied, 
Oil had he changed his weary side. 
Composed his limbs, and vainly sought 
By effort sti^ng to banish thought. 
Sleep came at length, but with a train 
Of feelings true and fancies vain. 
Mingling, in wild disorder cast, 
The expected future with the past. 
Conscience, anticipating time, 
Already rues the unacted crime, 
And calls her furies forth to ^hake 
The sounding scourge and hissing snake ; 
While her poor victim's outward throes 
Bear witness to his mental woes. 
And show what lesson may be read 
Beside a sinner's restless bed. 

Sir W. Scott. Rokehy^ Canto /. 



CONSOLATION. 

Weep no more, woeful shepherds, weep no more, 
For Lycidas, your sorrow, is not dead, 
Sunk though he be beneath the watery floor : 
So sinks the day-star in the ocean-bed. 
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And yet anon repairs his drooping head, 

And tricks his beams, and with new-spangled ore 

Flames in the forehead of the morning sky : 

So Lycidas sunk low, but mounted high 

Through the dear might of Him that walked the waves, 

Where, other groves, and other streams along, 

With nectar pure his oozy locks he laves. 

And hears the unexpressive * nuptial song, 

In the bless'd kingdoms meek of joy and love. 

There entertain him all the saints above^ 

In solemn troops and sweet societies . ' 

That sing, and, singing, in their glory move, 

And wipe the tears for ever from his eyes. 

Milton. LgcidaS' 



CONTENT. 

Now, my co-mates, and brothers in exile. 
Hath not old custom made this life more sweet 
Than that of painted pomp 1 Axe not these woocfe 
More free from peril than the envious court 1 
Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, 
The season's difference ; as, the icy fang. 
And churlish chiding of the winter's wind ; 
Which, when it bites and blows upon my body, 
Even till I shrink with cold, I smile and say, — 
" This is no flattery: these are counsellors 
That feelingly persuade me what I am." 
Sweet are the uses of adversity ; 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 

* Unexpressible. 
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Wears yet a precious jewel In his head : 
And thid otu* life, exempt from public hatint, 
Finds tongues in trees, books In the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing. 

Bhakbpbare. jSs ffou Like IL 



Content I the good, the golden mean, 

The safe estate that sits between 
The sordid poor and miserable great, , 
The humble tenant of a rural seat. 

In vain we wealth and treasure heap ; 
He 'midst his thousand kingdoms still is poor. 

That for another crown does weep : 
'Tis only he is rich that wishes for no more. 

Hence 1 titles, manors, and estate ; 

Content alone can make us great ; 
Content is riches, honor, all beside j 
While the French hero,* with insatiate pride, 

A single kingdom does disdain ; 
While still he 's great, and still would greater be. 

On the least spot of earth I reign, 
A happier nian, and mightier monarch far than he. 

I beg, good Heaven, with just desires. 

What need, not luxury, requires ; 
Give me, with sparing hands, but moderate wealth, 
A little honour, and enough of health ; 

• Louis XIV. 
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Free from the busy city, life, 
Near shady groves and purling streams confined ; 

A faithful friend, a pleasing wife, 
And give me all in one, give a contented mind. 

Poems on State Affairs^ 1703. 



CONVALESCENCE. 

Pair the face of spring. 
When rural songs and odours wake the mom, 
To every eye : but how much more to his 
Round whom the bed of sickness long diffused 
Its melancholy gloom ! how doubly fair, 
When first with fresh-bom vigour he inhales 
The balmy breeze, and feels the blessed sun 
Warm at his bosom, from the springs of life 
Chasing oppressive damps and languid pain ! 

Akbnsidb. Pleasures (tf Imaginatiom. 



CONVERSATION. 

As bees mixed nectar draw from fragrant flowers, 

So men from friendship, wisdom and delight ; 

Ttjrins tied by Nature j if they part they die. 

Hast thou no friend to set thy mind abroach % 

Good sense will stagnate. Thoughts shut up want air, 

And spoil, like bales unopened to the sun. 

Had thought been all, sweet speech had been denied: 

Speech! thought's canal ; speech! thought's criterion too; 
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Thought in the mine may come forth gold or dross ; 
When coined in word, we know its real worth : 
If sterling, store it for thy future use ; 
'Twill buy thee benefit, perhaps renown. 
Thought, too, delivered, is the more possessed ; 
Teaching we learn ; and giving we retain 
The births of intellect; when dumb, forgot. 

YouNo. J{igkt TkoMgkts, 



CRUSADERS. 

From the moist regions of the western star. 
The wandering hermit * wak'd the storm of war. 
Their limbs all iron, and their souls all flame, 
A countless host, the red-cross warriors came: 
E'en hoary priests the sacred combat wage. 
And clothe in steel the palsied arm of age ; 
While beardless youths and tender maids assume 
The weighty morion and the glancing plume. 
In bashful pride the warrior virgins wield 
The ponderous falchion, and the sun-like shield, 
And start to see their armour's iron gleam 
Dance with blue lustre in Tabaria's stream. 

The blood-red banner floating o'er their van, 
All madly blithe the mingled myriads ran : 
Impatient death beheld his destin'd food. 
And hovering vultures snuff 'd the scent of blood. 

Bishop Hbber. Pdlettxn*. 

* Peter, the hermit, the instigator of the first crusade. 

7 
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ctrcKoo. 

Hail, beauteous stranger of the grove I 

Thou messenger of spring !: 
Now Heaven repairs thy rural seat,, 

And woods thy welcome sing. 

What time the daisy decks the green, 
Thy certain voice we hear ; — 

Hast thou a star to guide thy path, 
Or mark the rolliug yearl 

Delightful visitant 1 with thee 

I hail the time of flowers, 
And hear the sound of music sweet 

From birds among the bowers. 

The school-boy, wandering thro* the wood 

To pull the primrose gay, 
Starts, the new voice of Spring to hear, 

And imitates thy lay. 

What time the pea puts on the bloom. 

Thou ftiest thy vocal vale, 
An annual guest in other lands. 

Another spring to hait. 

Sweet bird, thy bower is ever green. 

Thy sky is ever elear ; 
Thou hast no sorrow in thy song, 

ISio wiBtei in thy year! 



O, could I fly, I'd fly wkk thee ! 

We'd make, with joyful wiag, 
Our annual visit o'er the globe, 

Companions of the spring.* 

MicHABL Bruce. 



O BLITHE new-comer 1 I have heard, 

I hear thee, and rejoice. 
O cuckoo ! shall I call thee bird, 

Or but a wandering voiced 

While I am lying <m the grass, 

Thy two-fold shout I hear, 
That seems to fill the air's whole space. 

As loud far ofi* as near. 

Though babbling only Vo Ihe ¥ftle 

Of sun-shine and of flo wers« 
Thou bringest unto me a tale 

Of visionary hours. 

* This beautiful ode to the cuckoo first appeared in the poitbamons 
poems of Michael Bruce, Edinburgh, 1770. It was, however, subse- 
quently claimed by the Editor of the ▼olume, the Rer. John Logan, 
among whose poems it was afterwards printed. It is here unhesita- 
tingly assigned to the author under whose name it was first given to 
the public, on the following grounds:— First, no one of Logan's un- 
questioned poetical pieces makes the slightest approach to it in 
beautiful simplicity. Second, were such literary frauds to be tolerated, 
and editors of posthumous poems allowed to claim and possess, with- 
out title, the best pieces in such volumes, thus taking the benefit of 
their own laekes, no posthumous poems would appear without sus- 
picion of being interpolated! and no author's fame, resting on such 
works, would be safe. 
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Thrice welcome, darling of the spring 1 

Even yet thou art to me 
No bird : but an invisible thing, 

A voice, a mystery. 

The same whom in my school-boy days 

I listened to ; that cry 
Which made me look a thousand ways 

In bush, and tree, and sky. 

To seek thee often did I rove 
Through woods and on the green ; 

And thou wert still a hope, a love 
Still longed for, never seen. 

And can I listen to thee yet ; 

Can lie upon the plain, 
And listen till I do beget 

That golden time again. 

O blessed bird ! the earth we pace 

Again appears to be 
An unsubstantial, faSry place. 

That is fit home for thee ! 

WOBMWOETH. 



-^V^iyfn^^^.Jl.. 



DAISY. 



Whan that the month of Maie 
Is comen, and that I heare the foules sing, 
And that the floures glnnen for to spring, 
Farwell my booke and my devocion j 
Now have I than eke this condicipn^ 
That of all the floures in the mede, 
Than love I most these floures white and rede, 
Soche that men cailen daisies in our toun j 
To hem I have so great affectioun, 
As I sayd erst, whan comen is the Maie, 
That in my bedde there daweth me no day 
That I n' am up» and walkiag In ih^ mede, 
To seen this floure ayemst th« svnne sprede, 
7* 
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Whan it upriseth early by the morrow : 
That blisful sight softeneth all my sorrow ; 
So glad am I, whan that I have presence 
Of it, to done it all reverence, 
As she that is of all floures the floure ; 
Fulfilled of all vertue and honoure. 
And ever ylike faire and fresh of hewe ; 
And ever I love it, and ever ylike newe. 
And ever shall, till that mine herte die j 
All sweare I not, of this I woU not lie. 

Chaucer. Prologue to tJu Legende qf Ooode Women. 



Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flow'r, 
Thou 'st met me in an evil hour ; 
For I maun crush amang the stoure 

Thy slender stem ; 
To spare thee now is past my pow'r. 

Thou bonnie g^m I 

Alas ! it's no thy neebor sweet, 
The bonnie lark, companion meet t 
Bending thee 'mang the dewy weet ! 

Wi' speckled breast, 
When upward-springing, blythe to greet 

The purpling east. 



Cauld blew the bitter-biting north 
Upon thy early, humble birth ; 
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Yet cheerfully thou glinted forth 

Amid the storm, 

Scarce reared above the parent earth 

Thy tender form. 

There, in thy scanty mantle clad, 
Thy snawie bosom sun- ward spread, 
Thou lifts thy unassuming head 

In humble guise ! 
But now the share uptears thy bed, 

And low thou lies ! 

ROBBRT BURMB. 



Within the garden's cultured round 
It shares the sweet carnation's bed ; 

And blooms in consecrated ground 
In honour of the dead. 

The lambkin crops its crimson gem ; 

The wild-bee murmurs on its breast ; 
The blue-fly bends its pensile stem, 

Light o'er the sky-lark's nest. 

'Tis FLOBA'rpage ; — in every pla#e, 

In every season fresh and fair, 
It opens with perennial grace. 

And blossoms every where. 

On waste and woodland, rock and plain. 

Its humble buds unheeded rise ; 
The Rose has but a summer reign. 

The Daisy never dies. 

J AMU MONTaOMKRT. 
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DANCING. 

In ancient times, (such times are now no more,) 

When Albion's crown illustrious Arthur wore, 

In some fair-op'ning glade, each summer's night. 

Where the pale moon diffus'd her silver light, 

On the soft carpet of a grassy field. 

The. sporting fairies their assemblies held : 

Some lightly tripping with their pigmy queen. 

In circling ringlets mark'd the level green ; 

Some with soft notes bade mellow pipes resound, 

And musick warble thro' the groves around ; 

Oft lonely shepherds by the forest side, 

Belated peasants oft their rerels spy'd j 

And home returning, o'er the nut-brown ale. 

Their guests diverted with the wond'rous tale. 

Instructed hence, throughout the British isle. 

And fond to imitate the pleasing toil. 

Round where the trembling May-pole *s fixed on high. 

And bears its flow'ry honours to the sky. 

The ruddy maids, and sun-burnt swains resort, 

And practise every night the lovely sport j ' 

On ev'ry side ^olian artists stand. 

Whose active elbows swelling winds command j 

The swelling winds harmonious pipes inspire. 

And blow in ev'ry breast a gen'rous fire. 

Thus taught at first, the country-dance began. 
And hence to cities and to courts it ran ; 
Succeeding ages did in time in^tart 
Various improvements to the iovely art : 
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Prom fields and groves to palaces removed, 
Great ones the pleasing exercise approved ; 
Hence the loud fiddle, and shrill trumpet's sounds, 
Are made companions of the dancer's bounds ; 
Hence gems, and silks, brocades, and ribbons join, 
To make the ball with perfect lustre shine. 

SoAME Jbmtns. The AH qf Dancing, 



That greye Kattis sang it was sa sweete 

As on the nychte it fell, 
The Murecokes dancit ane sevinsum ring 

Anmde the hether bell ; 

The Poumartis jyggit by the brukis. 

The Maukinis by the kaile, 
And the Otar dancit ane minowaye, 

As he gaed ouir the dale ; 

The Hurchanis helde ane kintraye dance 

Alang the brumye knowe, 
And the good Tup-hog rase fra his layre. 

And walzit with the Yowe. 

Jambs IIooo. The Chide Orefe Kdtt. 
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DEATH. 

Claudio. Death is a fearful thing. 

Isabella, And shamed like a hateful. 

Claudio. Ay J but to die, and go we know not where 
To lie in cold obstruction, and to rot : 
This sensible, warm, motion to become 
A kneaded clod ; and the delighted spirit 
To bathe in fiery floods, or to resld« 
In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed iee^ 
To be imprisoned in the viewless winds, 
And blown with restless violence round about 
The pendent world; or to be worse than worst 
Of those that lawless and incertain thoughts 
Imagine howling ! — 'Tis too horrible I 
The weariest and most loathed worldly U^ 
That age, ache, penury, and imprisonment 
Can lay on nature is a paradise 
To what we fear of death. 

Shakspbarb. Measure for JUetumre. 



Death is here, and death is there, 
Death is busy every where, 
All around, within, beneath. 
Above, is death — ^and we are death. 
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Death had set his mark and seal 
On all we are and all we feel, 
On all we know and all we fear, 

« « « « * 

First our pteasrur^s die— and tjben 
Our hopes» jmd then our fears— and when 
These are dead^ the debt is diiue, 
Dust claims dusi— «&d we die too. 

811CLLBT. 



DECORATION. 

All around, the walls to grace, 
Hung trophies of the fight or chase ; 
A target there, a bugle here, 
A battle-axe, a hunting spear, 
And broad-swords, bows, and arrows, store,, 
With the tusk'd trophies of the boar. 
Here grins the wolf as when he died,. 
And there the wild-cat's brindled Mde 
The frontlet of the elk adorns, 
Or mantles o'er the bison's horns i 
Pennons and flags defaced and stain'd, 
That blackening streaks of blood retain'd, 
And deer-skinsy dappled dun and white, 
With otter's fur and seal's unite. 
In rude and uncouth tapestry all, 
To garnish forth the sylvan halL 

Si»W.€cotT. Ia4u ^ the Uk», Canto r. 
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DEFIANCE. 

The train from out the castle drew ; 
But Marmion stopped to bid adieu : 
" Though something I might plain," he said, 
" Of cold respect to stranger guest, 
Sent hither by your king's behest. 
While in Tantallon's towers I staid ; 
Part we in friendship from your land, 
And, noble Earl, receive my hand." — 
But Douglass round him drew his cloak, 
Folded his arms, and thus he spoke : — 
" My manors, halls, and bowers, shall stiL 
Be open, at my sovereign's will. 
To each one whom he lists, however 
Unmeet to be the owner's peer 
My castles are my king's alone. 
From turret to foundation stone — 
The hand of Douglas is his own ; . 
And never shall in friendly grasp 
The hand of such as Marmion clasp." 
Burned Marmion's swarthy cheek like fire. 
And shook his very frame for ire. 

And—" This to me !" he said,— : 
" An' 'twere not for thy hoary beard. 
Such hand as Marmion's had not spared 

To cleave the Douglas' head! 
And, first, I tell thee, haughty peer. 
He, wj^ does England's message here. 



wj^i 
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Although the meanest in her state, 
May well, proud Angus, be thy mate : 
And, Douglas, more I tell thee here, 

Even in thy pitch of pride j 
Here in thy hold, thy vassals near, 
(Nay, never look upon your lord. 
And lay your hands upon your sword,) 

I tell thee, thou 'rt defied! 
And if thou said'st, I am not peer 
To any lord in Scotland here. 
Lowland or Highland, far or near. 

Lord Angus, thou hast lied !" 
On the Earl's cheek the flush of rage 
Overcame the ashen hue of age ; 
Fierce he broke forth : — ** And dar'st thou then 
To beard the lion in his den. 

The Douglas in his hall 1 
And hop'st thou hence unscathed to gol 
No, by Saint Bryde of Bothwell, no I — 
Up drawbridge, grooms — what. Warder, ho! 

Let the portcullis fall." 
Lord Marmion turned, — well was his need, 
And dashed the rowels in his steed. 
Like arrow through the arch- way sprung, 
The ponderous grate behind him rung : 
To pass there was such scanty room, 
The bars, descending, razed his plume. 

Sir W. Scott. Marmion, Canto VI. 

8 
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DELIRIUM. 

She looked on many a face with vacant eye, 
On many a token without knowing what; 

She saw them watch her without asking why, 
And reck'd not who around her pillow sat ; 

Not speechless, though she spoke not : not a sigh 
Relieved her thoughts: dull silence and quick chat 

Were tried in vain by those who served ; she gave 

No sign, save breath, of having left the grave. 

Her handmaids tended, but she heeded not ; 

Her father watched, she turned her eyes away; 
She recognised no being, and no spot, 

However dear or cherished in their day ; 
They changed from room {o room, but all forgot ; 

Gentle, but without memory she lay ; 
And yet those eyes, which they would fain be weaning 
Back to old thoughts, seemed full of fearful meaning. 

At last a slave bethought her of a harp ; 

The harper came and tuned his instrument; 
At the first notes, irregular and sharp. 

On him her flashing eyes a moment bent, 
Then to the wall she turned, as if to warp 

Her thoughts from sorrow, through her heart re-sent ; 
And he began a long, low, island song 
Of ancient days, ere tyranny grew strong. 

Anon, her thin wan fingers beat the wall 
In tim$ to his old time; be changed the theme, 

4 
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And sang of love j the fierce name struck thiough all 
Her recollection j on her flashed the dream 

Of what she was, and is, if ye could call 
To be so being} in a gushing stream 

The tears rushed forth from her o'er-clouded brain. 

Like mountain mists at length dissolved in rain. 

Short solace, vain relief I thought came too quick, 
And whirled her brain to madness ; she arose 

As one who ne'er had dwelt among the sick, 
And flew at all she met, as on her foes ; 

But no one ever heard her speak or shriek. 
Although her paroxysm drew towards its close : 

Hers was a frenzy which disdained to rave. 

Even when they smote her, in the hope to save. 

Yet she betrayed at times a gleam of sense ; 

Nothing could make her meet her father's face, 
Though on all other things with look intense 

She gazed, but none she ever could retrace ; 
Food she refused, and raiment ; no pretence 

Availed for either; neither change of place. 
Nor time, nor skill, nor remedy, could give her 
Senses to sleep — the power seemed gone for ever. 

Twelve days and nights she withered thus : at last. 
Without a groan, or sigh, or glance, to show 

A parting pang, the spirit from her pass'd : 
And they who watched her nearest could not know 

The very instant, till the change that cast 
Her sweet face into shadow, dull and slow. 

Glazed o'er her eyes. 



I 
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Thus died she j never more on her 
Shall sorrow light, or shame. She was not made 

Through years or moons the inner weight to bear, 
Which colder hearts endure till they are laid 

By age in earth ; her days and pleasures were 
Brief, but delightful — such as had not stayed 

Long with her destiny ; but she sleeps well 

By the sea-shore whereon she loved to dwell. 

That isle is now all desolate and bare, 
Its dwellings down, its tenants passed away; 

None but her own and father's grave is there, 
And nothing outward tells of human clay: 

Ye could not know where lies a thing so fair j 
No stone is there to show, no tongue to say 

What was ; no dirge, except the hollow sea's, 

Mourns o'er the beauty of the Cyclades. 

Lord Byroh. Don Juan, Canto IV. 



DENUNCIATION. 

Live thou, whose infamy is not thy fame ! 
Live ! fear no heavier chastisement from me. 
Thou noteless blot on a remember'd name ! 
But be thyself, and know thyself to be ! 
And ever at thy season be thou free 
To spill thy venom, when thy fangs o'erflow: 
Remorse and self-contempt shall cling to thee j 
Hot shame shall bum upon thy secret brow, 
And^ like a beaten hound, tremble thou shalt — as now. 

Fhellet. Adonaia. 
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DESOLATION. 

The stars are forth, the moon above the tops . 
Of the snow-shining mountains. — Beautiful ! 
I linger yet with Nature, for the night 
Hath been to me a more familiar face 
Than that of man ; and in her starry shade 
Of dim and solitary loveliness, 
I leam'd the language of another world. 
I do remember me that in my youth, 
When I was wandering — upon such a night 
I stood within the Coliseum's wall, 
'Midst the chief relics of almighty Rome j 
The trees which grew along the broken arches 
Waved dark in the blue midnight, and the stars 
Shone through the rents of ruin ; from afar 
The watch-dog bay'd beyond the Tiber; and 
More near, from out the Caesars' palace, came 
The owl's long cry ; and, interruptedly, 
Of distant sentinels the fitful song 
Begun and died upon the gentle wind. 
Some cypresses beyond the time-worn breach 
Appeared to skirt the horizon, yet they stood 
Within a bow-shot ;— where the Caesars dwelt, 
And dwell the tuneless birds of night, amidst 
A grove which springs through levell'd battlements. 
And twines its roots with the imperial hearths. 
Ivy usurps the laurel's place of growth ; — 
But the gladiators' bloody circus stands, 
^ A noble wreck in ruinous perfection! 
While Caesar's chambers, and the Augustan halls, 
8* 
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Grovel on earth in indistinct decay. — 
And thou didst shine, thou rolling moon, upon 
All this, and cast a wide and tender light, 
Which softened down the hoar austerity 
Of rugged desolation, and filled up, 
As 't were anew, the gaps of centuries: 
Leaving that beautiful which still was so, 
And making that which was not, till the place 
Became religion, and the heart ran o'er 
With silent worship of the great of old ! — 
The dead, but sceptred, sovereigns, who still rule 
Our spirits from their urns. 

Lord Btron. Manfred, 



DESPONDENCY. 

The merry ploughboy cheers his team, 
Wi' joy the tentie seedsman stalks. 

But life to me 's a weary dream, 
A dream of ane that never wauks. 

The wanton coot the watter skims, 
Amang the reeds the ducklings cry. 

The stately swan majestic swims, 
And every thing is blest but I. 

The sheep-herd steeks his faulding slap. 
And owre the moorlands whistles shill : 

Wi' wild, unequal, wand'ring step, 
I meet him on the dewy hill. 
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And when the lark, 'tween light and dark, 

Blythe waukens by the daisy's side, 
And mounts and sings on flittering wings, 

A woe-worn ghaist I homeward glide. 

Robert Burns. 



My whole life have I lived in pleasant thought. 

As if life's business were a summer mood : 

As if all needful things would come unsought 

To genial faith, still rich in genial good ; 

But how can he expect that others should 

Build for him. sow for him, and at his call 

Love him, who for himself will take no heed at all 1 

I thought of Chatterton, the marvellous Boy, 
The sleepless soul that perished in his pride ; 
Of him * who walked in glory and in joy, 
-Following his plough, along the mountain side: 
By our own spirits are we deified: 
We poets in our youth begin in gladness : 
But thereof comes in the end despondency and madness. 

Wordsworth. 
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Whate'er the popish hands have built, 

Our hammers shall undo : 
We '11 break their pipes, and bum their copes. 

And jput down churches too ; * * 

* Robert Burns. 
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We '11 exercise within the groves, 

And teach beneath a tree ; 
We *11 make a pulpit of a cart, 

And, hey ! then up go we I 

We '11 down with all the ' Varsities j 

Where learning is profest, 
Because they practise and maintain 

The language of the Beast : 
We '11 drive the Doctors out of doors. 

And arts, whatever they be : 
We '11 cry both arts and learning down. 

And, hey I then up go we I 

We '11 down with Deans and Prebends too ; 

But I rejoice to tell ye. 
How then we will eat pie our fill, 

And capon by the belly. 
We *11 bum the Fathers' witty tomes, 

And make the schoolmen flee ; 
We '11 down with all that smells of wit. 

And, hey ! then up go we ! 

If once that Anti-Christian crew 

Be crushed and overthrown, 
We '11 teach the nobles how to crouch. 

And keep the gentry down. 
Good manners have an ill report. 

And turn to pride we see ; 
We '11 therefore cry good manners down, ■ 

And, hey ! then up go we I 
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The name of Lord shall be abhorr'd, « 
For every man 's a brother ; 
' Nor reason why in church or state 
One man should rule another. 
But when the change of government 

Shall set our fingers free, 
We '11 make the wanton sisters stoop, 
And, hey ! then up go we ! 

Francis anARLBS. The ShephertPs Oracle*, 1646. 
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The turf shall be my fragrant shrine ; 
My temple, Lord! that Arch of thine; 
My censer's breath the mountain airs. 
And silent thoughts my only prayers. 

My choir shall be the moonlight waves. 
When murmuring homeward to their caves, 
Or when the stillness of the sea. 
Even more than music, breathes of Thee ! 

I '11 seek, by day, some glade unknown. 
All light and silence, like thy throne ! 
And the pale stars, shall be, at night. 
The only eyes that watch my rite. 

Thy heaven, on which 't is bliss to look. 
Shall be my pure and shining book. 
Where I shall read, in words of flame. 
The glories of thy wond'rous name. 
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1 11 retd thy anger in the rack 

That clouds awhile the day-beam's track j 

Thy mercy in the azure hue 

Of sunny brightness breaking through ! 

There 's nothing bright, above, below, 
From flowers that bloom to stars that glow, 
But in its light my soul can see 
Some feature of thy Deity I 

There's nothing dark, below, above. 
But in its gloom I trace thy love, 
And meekly wait that moment when 
Thy touch shall turn all bright again! 

T. MooRK. Sacred Songs. 



DIANA. 

With horns and with hounds I waken the day, 

And hie to my woodland walks away ; 

I tuck up my robe, and am buskin'd soon, 

And tie to my forehead a waxing moon, 

I course the fleet stag, unkennel the fox. 

And chase the wild goats o'er summits of rocks ; 

With shouting and hooting we pierce thro* the sky, 

And Echo turns hunter and doubles the cry. 

Dktden. Sw%lar Masqut. 
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DISAPPOINTMENT. 

Playful she turned that he might see 

The passing smile her cheek put on ; 
But when she mark'd how mournfully 

His eyes met hers, that smile was gone ; 
And, bursting into heartfelt tears, 
"Yes, yes," she cried, "my hourly fears, 
My dreams have boded all too right — 
CWe part — for ever part— to-night P 
I knew, I knew, it could not last — 
'Twas bright, 'twas heavenly, but 'tis past! 
Oh ! ever thus, from childhood's hour, 

I've seen my fondest hopes decay j 
I nev^ loved a tree or flower, 

But 't was the first to fade away. 
I never nursed a dear gazelle. 

To glad me with its soft black eye. 
But when it came to know me well. 

And love me, it was sure to die !" 

T. MooRB. LaUa Roohh, 



DOTAGE. 

We old^ men, I drede, so faren we 

Til we be roten can we not be ripe ; 

We hoppe alway, while that the world wol pipe ; 

For in our will ther stiketh ever a nayl 

To have an hor^ hed and a grene tayl, 
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As hath a leke ; for though our might be gon, 
JOuT will desireth folly ever anon ; 
For whan we may not don, than wol we speken ; 
Yet in our ashen cold is fire yreken. 

Four gled^s han we, which I shall devise, 
Avaunting, lying, anger, and covetise. 
These four6 spark^s longen unto eld^ 
Our old^ lim^s mow wel ben unweld6. 
But will ne shal not fallen, that is sothe. 
And yet have I alway a coitus tothe, 
As many yere as it is passed henne, 
Sin that my tappe of life began to renne : 
For sikerly, when I was bom, anon 
Death drew the tappe of life and lette it gon ; 
And ever sith hath so the tappe yronne, 
TiU that almost all empty is the tonne. 
The streme of life now droppeth on the cBimbe,* 
The sely tonge may wel ringe and chimbe 
Of wretchednesse, that passed in ful yore : 
With old6 folk, save dotage, is no more. 

Chaucbr. Canterbury Tales. The Reve'a Prologue. 



DRUNKENNESS. 

A LECHEROUS thing is wine ; and dronkennesse 
Is ful of striving and of wretchednesse. 
O dronken man 1 disfigured in thy face, 
Sour is thy breth, foul art thou to embrace : 

-*The ends of the staves which project beyond the head of a cask. 
In Northumberland, what Chaucer calls the " chimbe," is termed the 
** laggen.** 
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And thurgh thy dronken nose semeth the sonn, 

As though thou saidest ay, ^' Sampsoun, Sampsoun :" 

And yet, Qod wot, Sampson dronk never no wine. 

Thou faU^, as it were a stiked swine : 

Thy tonge is lost, and al thine honest cure; 

For dronkennesse is veray sepulture 

Of mannes wit and his discretion. 

In whom that drink hath domination 

He can no counseil keep, it is no drede. 

No kepe you fro the white and fro the rede, 

And, namely, fro the white wine of Lepe,* 

That is to sell in Fish-strete and in Chepe. 

Chaucer. The Pardon ere' s Tale, 
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They screen the cuckoo when he sings, and teach 

The mother blackbird how to lead astray 

The unformed spirit of the foolish boy 

From thick to thick, from hedge to layery beech, 

When he would steal the huddled nest away 

Of yellow bills, up-gaping for their food. 

And spoil the song of the free solitude. 

And they, at sound of the brute, insolent horn. 

Hurry the deer out of the dewy mom ; 

And take into their sudden laps with joy 

The startled hare, that did but peep abroad ; 

And from the troden road 

Help the bruised hedge-hog. And at rest they love 

* A town in Spain. 
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The back-turned pheasant, hanging from the ioree 

His sunny drapery j 

And handy squirrel, nibbling hastily ; 

And fragrant-living bee, 

So happy, that he will not move, not he. 

Without a song ; and hidden, amorous dove, 

With his deep breath ; and bird of wakeful glow, 

Whose louder song is like the voice of life. 

Triumphant o'er death's image ; but whose deep, 

Low, lovelier note is like a gentle wife, 

A poor, a pensive, yet a happy one. 

Stealing, when day-light's common tasks are done. 

An hour for mother's work ; and singing low. 

While her tired husband and her children sleep. 

Leigh Hunt. TheDryada. 




EARTH. 

O Earth, how like to Heaven, if not preferred 
More justly, seat worthier of gods, as built 
With secQoi thoughts reforming what was old ! 
For what god afteip better worse would build 7 
Terrestrial heaven ! danced round by other heavens 
That shine, yet bear their bright officious lamps, 
Light above light, for thee alone, as seems j 
' In thee concentring all their precious beams 
Of sacred influence. As God in heaven 
Is centre, yet extends to all ; so thou, 
Centring, receivest from all those orbs : in thee, 
Not in themselves, all their known virtue appears, 
Productive in herb, plant, and nobler birth 
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Of creatures animate with gradual life, 

Of growth, sense, reason, all summ'd up in man. 

With what delight could I have walk'd thee round, 

If I could joy in aught ! sweet interchange 

Of hill and valley, rivers, woods, and plains ; 

Now land, now sea, and shores with forests crowned, 

Rocks, dens, and caves I 

Milton. Paradiae Lost 



ECHO. 

Sweet Echo ! sweetest nymph, that livest imseen 
Within thy aery shell. 
By slow Meander's margent green. 
And in the violet-embroider'd vale, 
Where the love-lorn nightingale- 
Nightly to thee her safi song mourneth well. 
Canst thou not tell me of a gentle pair 
That likest thy Narcissus are 1 

O ! if thou have 
Hid them in some flowery cave. 

Tell me but where ! 
Sweet queen of Parley, daughter of the Sphere ! 
So may'st thou be translated to the skies, 
And give resounding grace to all Heaven's harmonies ! 

Milton. Comus. 
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EDEN. 



Southward through Eden went a river large ; 
Nor changed his course, but through the shaggy hill 
Passed underneath ingulf d ; for God had thrown 
That mountain, as his garden-mound high raised, 
Upon the rapid current ; which, through veins 
Of porous earth with kindly thirst up-drawn, 
Rose a fresh fountain, and with many a rill 
Water'd the garden, thence united fell 
Down the steep glade, and met the nether flood ; 
Which from his darksome passage now appears ; 
And now, divided into four main streams. 
Runs diverse, wandering many a famous realm 
And country, whereof here needs no account ; 
But rather to tell how, if art could tell, 
How Irom that sapphire fount the crisped brooks, 
Rolling on orient pearl and sands of gold. 
With mazy error, under pendent shades 
Ran nectar, visiting each plant, and fed 
Flowers worthy of Paradise j which not nice art 
In beds and curious knots, but Nature boon 
Pour'd forth profiise on hill, and dale, and plain. 
Both where the morning snn first warmly smotie 
The open field, and where the unpierced shade 
Imbrown'd the noon-tide bowers. Thus was this place 
A happy rural seat of various view : 
Groves whose rich tjrees wept odorous gums and balm ; 
Othen^ whose fruit, bumish'd with golden rind, 
9* 
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Hung amiable, Hesperian fables true, 
If true, here only, and of delicious taste. 
Betwixt them lawns, or level downs, and flocl^s 
Grazing the tender herb, were interposed. 
Or palmy hillock j or the flowery lap 
Of some irriguous valley spread her store. 
Flowers of all hue, and without thorn the rose. 
Another side, umbrageous grots and caves 
Of cool recess, o'er which the mantling vine 
Lays forth her purple grape, and gently creeps 
Luxuriant; meanwhile murmuring waters fall, 
Down the slope hills dispersed, or in a lake, 
That to the fringed bank with myrtle crown'd 
Her crystal mirror holds, unite their streams ; 
The birds their quire apply j airs, vernal airs. 
Breathing the smell of field and grove, attune 
The trembling leaves ; while universal Pan, 
Knit w^th the Graces and the Hours in dance, 
Led on the eternal Spring. 

Milton. Paradise Lo$L 
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O Ladt ! if some new-bom babe should bless, 

In answer to a nation's prayers, thy love, 
When thou, beholding it in tenderness. 

The deepest, holiest joy of earth shall prove. 
In that the likeness of all infants see, 
And call to mind that hour what now thou hear^st from me. 
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Then seeing infant man, that Lord of Earth, 
Most weak and helpless of all breathing things, 

Remember that as Nature makes at birth 
No different law for peasants or for kings, 

And at the end no difference may befall, 

The " short parenthesis of life" is all. 

But in that space, how wide may be their doom 

Of honour or dishonour, good or ill ! 
Prom Nature's hand like plastic clay they come. 

To take from circumstance their woe or weal j 
And as the form and pressure may be given, 
They wither upon earth, or ripen there for Heaven, 

Is it then fitting that one soul should pine 
For lack of culture in this favour'd land 7— 

That spirits of capacity divine 

Perish, like seeds upon the desert sand 1 — 

That needful knowledge in this age of light 

Should not by birth be every Briton's right 1 

SouTHET. Lay of the Laureate, 



ELEGY. 

Gone is my love : and why then do I see 
Nature the same as e'er she was before. 
Since to her making all her forces she 
Wisely employed 1— and she could give no more. 
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Though she should frame the most celestial mould 

That e'er the earth did hold ; 

To draw from all the heads of noble blood 

The best, and to Infuse it into one 

To make a mixture of all fair and good. 

Rare symmetry and sweet proportion I 

Was it to shew that such a thing might be 

Without eternity ^ 

It was : — and we are taught how frail the trust 

Is that we give unto mortality; 

How soon she is resolved into dust 

Whom erst the world so beautiful did see ! 

But you were just that took her, though unkind 

In leaving me behind : 

Alas ! why was I left thus all alone 1 

Weep with me, waters, to make up my moan I 

She's gone, and I am here : yet do I find 
With some small joy the languishing decay 
Of th' other half, which she has left behind; 
(For half of me with her she bore away 
Unto those fields where she immortal is,) 
Heaped with heavenly bliss, 
I see her fair soul in that blessed place, 
Where joy for ever dwells : and now I know, 
How in a dream she saw an angel's face. 
And it admiring, wished she might be so ; 
Which the Celestial Powers would not deny : 
So did she sleeping die ; 
So did she break the bonds of heavy night. 
And when she waked, waked to eternal day : 
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Where she In fonn angelic now is dight, 

And sees her Maker, and shall see for aye. 

O happy soul ! I will not thee envy, 

O let me rather fly 

Unto that blessed place where thou art gone ! 

Then, waters, weep no more, but end your moan. 

Jos. BcTTER. Elegy in the person qf AV Kenelm Digbf^ 
on the death qfhis wife. Lady Venetia Dighy, 1633. 



ELOaUENCE. 

List his discourse of war, and you shall hear 
A fearful battle rendered you in music : 
Turn him to any cause of policy. 
The Gordian knot of it he will unloose, 
Familiar as his garter; that, when he speaks. 
The air, a charter*d libertine, is still. 
And the mute. Wonder, lurketh in men's ears 
To steal his sweet and honey'd sentences. 

Sbakbpbare. Henry V. 



EMPIRES. 

When empire in its childhood first appears, 

A watchful fate o'er-sees its tender years ; 

'Till, grown more strong, it thrusts and stretches out. 

And elbows all the kingdoms round about: 

The place thus made for its first breathing free, 

It moves again for ease and luxury ; 



lt>6 EINOLAND. 

Till, swelling \>y degrees, it has possessed 
The greater space, and now crowds up the rest : 
When from behind there starts some petty state. 
And pushes on its now unwieldy fate ; 
Then down the precipice of time it goes, . 
And sinks in minutes which in ages rose, 

Drtden. CoTiqtutt qf Qranada, Zd Part. 



ENDURANCE. 

Existence may be borne, and the deep root 
Of life and su£ferance make its firm abode 
In bare and desolated bosoms : mute 
The camel labours with the heaviest load. 
And the wolf dies in silence, — not bestow'd 
In vain should such example be ] if they, 
Things of ignoble or of savage mood, 
Endure and shrink not, we of nobler clay 
May temper it to bear, — it is but for a day. 

Byron. Childe HaroH^ Canto IT. 



ENGLAND. 

Tms royal throne of kings, this scepter'd isle. 
This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 
This other Eden, demi-paradise ; 
This fortress built by Nature for herself, 
Against infection, and the hand of war ; 
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This happy breed of men, this little woild ; 

This ^ecious stone set in the silver sea, 

Which serves it in the office of a wall, 

Or 'as a moat, defensive to a house, 

Against the envy of less happy lands ; 

This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England, 

This nurse, this teeming womb of royal kings. 

Feared by their breed, and famous by their birth. 

Renowned for their deeds as far from home, 

(For Christian service, and true chivalry,) 

As is the sepulchre, in stubborn Jewry, 

Of the world's ransom, blessed Mary's Son : 

This land of such dear souls, this dear, dear land, 

Dear for her reputation through the world, 

Is now leas'd out (I die pronouncing it,) 

Like to a tenement, or pelting farm : 

England, bound in with the triumphant sea, 

Whose rocky shore beats back the envious siege 

Of watery Neptune, is now bound in with shame. 

With inky blots and rotten parchment bonds : 

That England that was wont to conquer others. 

Hath nuude a shameful conquest of itself. 

Sbakbfbake. Siehard 11. 



ENJOYMENT. 

In heat of stunmer, where the burning sun 
Doth crust the earth, are there not shady bowers 1 
Are there not rivers that do mildly run % 
And now and then some cooling dewy showers 
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To keep the beauty of the blooming flowers % 
Wherewith our mother Earth, so fairly drest, 
Seems to invite her sons to Pleasure's feast. 

I will not speak of every day's delight, 

They are so various, full of rarities; 

But are there not sweet pleasures for the nights 

Masques, revels, banquets, mirthful comedies ; 

Night-suns, kind Nature's dearest prodigies. 
Which work in men with powerful influence, 
As having their first life, best motion thence. 

O glorious pieces ! the best gifts of Heaven ! 
Fairer than those fair lights that make Earth fair, 
Why were you unto wretched mortals given. 
But to be cordials 'gainst heart-rating care. 
By imparting unto us your beauties rare*? 
You are the stars which, when the sun is set. 
Both heat and light and life in us beget. 

Hath then the mover of this glorious round 
So wisely fitted every thing to pleasured 
And seems not man this order to confound, 
That to delight doth limit sparing measure, 
And makes himself unworthy of such treasure 7 
Is 't ever like He would have made things thus. 
But that they should be fully us'd by us 1 

Francis Hubert. History qf Edward II., 165 
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ENJOYMENT. 

How pleasing wears the wintry night, 

Spent with the old illustrious dead ! 

While by the taper's trembling light, 

I seem those awful scenes to tread, * 

Where chiefs or legislators lie j 

Whose triumphs move before my eye. 

In arms and antique pomp array'd ; 

While now I taste the Ionian song. 

Now bend to Plato's godlike tongue. 

Resounding through the olive shade. 

But should some cheerful, equal friend, 
Bid leave the studious page awhile ; 
Let mirth on wisdom then attend. 
And social ease on learned toil. 
Then, while at Love's uncareful shrine, 
Each dictates to the god of wine 
Her name whom all his hopes obey. 
What flattering dreams each bosom warm, 
While absence, heightening every charm, 
Invokes the slow-returning May ! 

Akbmsidb. Ode on the Winter Solstice, 
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ETERNITY. 

What is eternity 1 — Can aught 
Paint its duration to the thought 1 
Tell ev'ry beam the sun emits^ 
When, in subUHMst noon he sits : 
Tell ev'ry light- wing'd mote, that strays 
Within his ample roiund of rays ; 
Tell all the leaveS) and all the buds, 
That crown the gardens, and the woods ; 
Tell all the spires of grass the meads 
Produce, when spring propitious leads 
The new-bom year j tell all the drops 
The night upon their bended tops 
Sheds in soft silence to display 
Their beauties with the rising day ; 
Tell all the sand the ocean laves^ 
Tell all its changes, all its waves, 
Or tell, with more laborious pains^ 
The drops its mighty mass contains i 
Be this astonishing account 
Augmented with ^e full amount 
Of all the drops the clouds have shed, 
Wherever their watery fleeces spread. 
Through all time's long-continued tour, 
From Adam to the present hour, 
Still short the sum ; nor can it vie 
With the more numerous years that lie 
Imbosom'd in eternity. 

Thomas Gim^ns, D. D. 
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EVENING. 

Now came slill Evening on, and Twilight gray 
Had in her sober livery all things clad. 
Silence accompanied : for beast and bird, 
They to their grassy conch, these to their nests 
Were slunk, all but the wakeful nightingale : 
She all night long her amorous descant sung : 
Silence was pleased. Now glowed the firmament 
With living sapphires : Hesperus, that led 
The starry host, rode brightest j till the moon, 
Rising in clouded majesty, at length 
Apparent queen, unveil'd her peerless light. 
And o'er the dark her silver mantle threw. 

Milton. Paradise LotL 



Now lowing herds are each*where heard, 
Chains rattle in the villain's yard. 
The carts on tail set down to rest, 
Bearing on high the cuckold's crest. 

The hedge is stript, the clothes brou;]^ht in, 
Nought's left without should be within ; 
The bees are hived, and hum their charm, 
Whilst every house does seem a swarm. 
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The cock now to the roost is prest, 
For he must call up all the rest ; 
The sow's fast pegg'd within the sty, 
To still her squeaking progeny. 

Each one has had his supping mess, 
The cheese is put into the press , 
The pans and bowls clean scalded all, 
Reared up against the milk-house wall. 

And now on benches all are sat, 
In the cool air to sit and chat. 
Till Phoebus, dipping in the west. 
Shall lead the world the way^ to rest 

Charlks Cotton. Evening Q,uatvin», 



If aught of oaten stop, or pastoral song, 
May hope, O pensive Eve, to soothe thine ear, 

Like thy own brawling springs. 

Thy springs, and djring gales ; 

O aymph reserved, while now the bright-hair'dsun 
Sits in yon western tent, whose cloudy skirts. 

With brede ethereal wove. 

Overhang his wavy bed j — 

Now air is hush'd, save where the weak-ey*d bat. 
With short shrill shriek, flits by on leathern wing ; 

Or where the beetle winds 

His small but sullen horn. 



As oft he rises 'midst the twilight path, 
Against the pilgrim borne in heedless hum 

Now teach me, maid composed, 

To breathe some soften'd strain. 

Whose numbers, stealing through thy darkening vale, 
May not unseemly with its stillness suit ; 

As, musing slow, I hail 

Thy genial loved return ! 

Coluhb. Ode U Uteuing. 



Come, Evening, once again, season of peace ; 
Return, sweet evening, and continue Igng ! 
Methinks I see thee in tihe streaky west. 
With matron step sloT^-moving, while the Night 
Treads on thy sweeping train ; one hand employ'd 
In letting fall the curtain of repose 
On bird and beast, the other charg'd for man 
With sweet oblivion of the cares of day : 
Not sumptuously adorn'd, not needing aid, 
Like homely-featur'd Night, of clust'ring gems j 
A star or two, just twinkling on thy brow. 
Suffices thee j save that the moon is thine. 
No less than hers, not worn indeed on high 
With ostentatious pageantry, but set 
With modest grandeur in thy purple zone. 
Resplendent less, but of an ampler round. 

CowPER. The Task, Book IV. 

10* 
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Oh, Hesperus ! thou bringest all good things — 
Home to the weary, to the hungry cheer ; 

To the young bird the parent's brooding wings. 
The welcome stall to the o'erlabour'd steer ; 

Whate'er of peace about our hearth-stone clings, 
Whate'er our household gods protect of dear. 

Are gather'd round us by thy look of rest ; 

Thou iJring'st the child, too, to the mother's breast. 

Soft hour ! which wakes the wish an^ melts the heart 
Of those who sail the seas, on the first day 

When they from their sweet friends are torn apart j 
Or fills with love the pilgrim on his way. 

As the far bell of vesper makes him start. 
Seeming to weep the dying day's decay;* — 

Is this a fancy which our reason scorns 1 

Ah ! surely nothing dies but something mourns. 

When Nero perish'd by the justest doom 
Which ever the destroyer yet destroy'd 

Amidst the roar of liberated Rome, 
Of nations freed, and the world overjoy'd, 

Some hands unseen strew'd fiowers upon his tomb : 
Perhaps the weakness of a heart not void 

Of feeling for some kindness done, when power 

Had left the wretch an uncorrupted hour. 

Btron. Don Juan. 



* . . . . Sqoilla di lontano, 
Cbe paja '1 fiorno pianger che ti muore. Dantb. 
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EXERCISE. 

Let Sloth lie softening till high noon in down, 

Or, lolling, fan her in the sultry town, 

Unnerv'd with rest ; and turn her own disease, 

Or foster others in luxurious ease : 

I mount the courser, call the deep-mouth'd hound, 

The fox unkennell'd flies to covert ground ; 

I lead where stags through tangled thickets tread. 

And shake the saplings with their branching head ; 

I make the falcons wing their airy way, 

And soar to seize, or stooping strike their prey ; 

To sn£||e the flsh I fix the luring bait ; 

To wound the fowl I load the gun with fate : 

'Tis thus through change of exercise I range. 

And strength and pleasure rise from every change. 

Dr. T. Parmbll. Health; an Eclogue^ 



EXILE. 

Ay — we but hear 
Of the survivors' toil in their new lands. 
Their numbers and success ; but who can number 
The hearts that broke, in silence, of that parting. 
Or after their departure ; of that malady 
Which calls up green and native fields to view 
From the rough deep, with such identity 
To the poor exile's fever'd eye, that he 
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Can scarcely be restrain'd from treading them 1 

That melody, which out of tones and tunes 

Collects such pasture for the longing sorrow 

Of the sad mountaineer, when far away 

From his snow canopy of cliffs and clouds, 

That he feeds on the sweet, but poisonous thought, 

And dies. You call this weakness I it is strength, 

I say, — the parent of all honest feeling. 

He who loves not his country can love nothing. 

Btron. The Two FoacaH' 



EXTREMES. 

I THANK thee, Heaven ! thou hast ordained it widely. 

That still extremes bring their own cure. That point 

In misery, which makes the oppressed man 

Regardless of his own life, makes him too 

Lord of the oppressor's. — Knew I a hundred men 

Despairing, but not palsied li^r despair. 

This arm should shake the kingdoms of the world ; 

The deep foundations of iniquity 

Should sink away, earth groaning from beneath them ; 

The strong holds of the cruel men should fall, 

Their temples and their mountainous towers should fall j 

Till desolation seemed a beautiful thing, 

And all that were, and had the spirit of life. 

Sang a new song to her who had gone forth, 

Conquering and still to conquer ! 

CoLCRTDCHB. Revnorse, Jlet. V, 




PACTION. 

Calm is my soul, nor apt to rise in arms, 
Except when fast approaching danger warms : 
But when contending griefs blockade the throne, 
Contracting regal power to stretch their own : 
When I behold a factious band agree 
To call it freedom when themselves slt% free ; 
Each wanton judge new penal statutes draw. 
Laws grind the poor, and rich men rule the law; 
The wealth of climes, where savage nations roam, 
Pillag'd from slaves to purchase slaves at home ; 
Fear, pity, justice, indignation gtart, 
Tear off reserve, and bear my swelling heart ; 
Till half a patriot, half a coward grown, 
I fly froBi petty tyrants to the throne. 

Goldsmith. The Traveller. 
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FAfiRIE, 

Oberon, Mt gentle Puck, come hither : Thou remember'st 
Since once I sat upon a promontory, 
And heard a mermaid on a dolphin's back, 
Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath 
That the rude sea grew civil at her song ; 
And certain stars shot madly from their spheres 
To hear the sea-maid's music. 

Puck. I do remember. 

Oberon. That very time I saw, (but thou couldst not,) 
Flying between the cold moon and the earth, 
Cupid all arm'd : a certain aim he took • 
At a fair vestal,* throned by the west, 
• And loos'd his love-shaft smartly from his bow, 
As it should pierce a hundred thousand hearts : 
But I might see young Cupid's fiery shaft 
duench'd in the chaste beams of the watery moon; 
And the imperial votaress passed on. 
In maiden meditation fancy free j 
Yet mark'ft I where the bolt of Cupid fell : 
It fell upon a little western flower, — 
Before milk-white, now purple with love's wound, — 
And maidens call it Love-in-idleness. 

Shakspeare. JUidaummcr .N%gkC8 Drt^m. 

^ Tb{s i» generally admitted to have beeu meant at a compliment 
to Queen Elizabeth. 
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FAIRIES. 

In old^ dayjSs of the King Artour 
Of whicji that Bretons spek^ grete honour, 
All was this lond fal filled of faerie ; 
The Elf-queen, with her jolie compagnie, 
Danced ful oil in many a grend mede. 
Thi^ was the old opinion, as I rede; 
I speke of many hundred yeres ago j 
But now can no man see non elves mo, 
For now the grete charitefe and prayeres 
Of limitoures and other holy freres, 
That serchen every land and every strenie, 
; As tkikke as motes in the sonn^-beme, 
Blissing halls, chamberes, kichen^s, and boures, 
Citees and burgh^s, castles high, and toures, 
Thropes and bem6s, shepenes and dairies,* 
This maketh that ther ben no faeries; 
For ther as wont to walken was an elf, 
Ther walketh now the limitourt himself j 
In undermel^s, and in morweninges, 
And sayth his matines and his holy thiages 
As he goeth in his limitati6un. 
"Women may now go safely up and down, 
In every bush and under every tree j 
Ther is none other incubus but he. 

CrnxvcBR, ' Wife <if Bath^w Ti^e. 

* Farm-steadfi Bud baraSf sheep-peas and dairiea. 

tLffmitoaiv, arYriar lieensed to be; witliiB a certain distfitt, wliiah 
Chaucer calls hi» " limitacioun." 
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Puck. I AM that merry wanderer of the night. 
I jest to Oberon, and make him smile, 
When I a fat and bean-fed horse beguile, 
Neighing in likeness of a silly foal ; 
And sometime lurk I in a gossip's bowl, 
In very likeness of a roasted crab j 
And when she drinks, against her lips I bob. 
And on her withered dew-lap pour the ale. 
The wisest aunt,* telling the saddest tale. 
Sometime for three-foot stool mistaketh me ; 
Then slip I from her bum, down topples she. 
And " taylor !"t cries, and falls into a cough j 
And then the whole quire hold their hips and lofie, 
And waxen in their mirth, and neeze, and swear 
A merrier hour was never wasted there. 

Bhakspbarb. Midsummer J^hts Dream, 



By every rill, in every glen. 
Merry elves their morrice pacing, 

To aerial minstrelsy. 
Emerald rings on brown heath tracing, 

Trip it deft and merrily. 

Sir. W. Scott. Lay cf ike Last Minstrel 

* In Staffordshire, an <Ad woman is frequently called * aunt.' 
t It baa been supposed that this exclamation might allude to a 
custofli of crying " taylor 1" when a person slipped down past his cbair 
or stool, M if he were seating himself like a tailor. K may be a mis* 
ivint for ''traitor." 
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PAITH. 

SuBUME is the faith of a lonely soul, 

In pain and trouble cherish 'd ; 

Sublime the spirit of hope that lives 

When earthly hope has perish'd. 

And where doth that blest faith abide 7 

O I not in Man's stem nature : human pride 

Inhabits there, and oft by virtue led — 

Pride though it be — it doth a glory shed 

That makes the world we mortal beings tread, 

In chosen spots, resplendent as the Heaven ! 

But to yon gentle maiden turn, 

Who never for herself doth mourn. 

And own, that Faith's undying urn 

Is but to Woman given ! 

John Wilson. The Isle qf Palms. 



FAME. 

Alas ! what boots it with incessant care 
To tend the homely, slighted, shepherd's trade. 
And strictly meditate the thankless Muse ! 
Were it not better done, as others use, 
To sport with Amaryllis in the shade. 
Or with the tangles of Neaera's hair 1 
Fame is the spur that the clear spirit jdoth raise 
11 
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(That last infirmity of noble mind) 

To scorn delights^ and live laborious days; 

But the fair guerdon when we hope to find, 

And think to burst oi|t into sudden blaze, 

Comes the blind Fury with th* abhorred shears, 

And slits the thia-spun life. — " But not the praise." 

Phoebus replied, and touched my trembling ears; 

" Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil. 

Nor in the glistening foil 

Set off to the world, nor in broad rumour lies j 

But lives and spreads aloft by those pure eyes, 

And perfect witness of all-judging Jove. 

As he pronounces lastly on each deed. 

Of so much fame in heaven expect thy meed." 

MifcTON. Lyeidaa. 



FANCY. 

Fancy enervates, while it soothes the heart j 
And while it dazzles, wounds the mental sight : 
To joy each heightening charm it can impart, 
But wraps the hour of woe in tenfold night. 
And often where no real ills aflfright, 
Its visionary fiends, an endless train. 
Assail with equal, or superior might, 
And thro' the thcobbing heart, and dizzy brain, 
And shivering nerves, shoot stings of more than mortal 
pain. 

Bkattib. MtMkrel 
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FARM-YARD. 

Before the yellow barn I see 

A beautiful variety nt 

Of strutting cocks, advancing stout, v 

And flirting empty chafi" about : 

Hens, ducks, and geese, and all their brood, 

And turkeys gabbling for their food j 

While rustics thrash the wealthy floor, 

And tempt them all to crowd the door. 

John Dter. The Country Wulk, 



FASHION. 

Fashion, leader of a chattering train, 
Whom man for his own hurt permits to reign. 
Who shifts and changes all things but his shape, 
And would degrade her votary to an ape j 
The fruitful parent of abuse and wrong. 
Holds a usurped dominion o*er his tongue ; 
There sits and prompts him with his own disgrace. 
Prescribes the theme, the tone, and the grimace , 
And, when accomplished in her wayivard school. 
Calls gentleman whom she has made a fool. 

CowPER. Conversation. 
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FESTIVITY. 

The fuel'd chimney blazes wide ; 
The tankards foam ; and the strong table groans 
Beneath the smoking sirloin, stretch'd immense 
From side^ side; in which, with desperate knife, 
They deep incision make, and talk the while 
Of Elngland's glory, ne'er to be defaced 
While hence they borrow vigour ; or amain 
Into the pasty plunged, at intervals. 
If stomach keen can intervals allow, 
Relating all the glories of the chase. 
Then sated Hmiger bids his brother Thirst 
Produce the mighty bowl ; the mighty bowl 
Swelled high with fiery juice, streams liberal round 
A potent gale, delicious as the breath 
Of Maia to the love-sick shepherdess. 
On violets diflfused, while soft she hears 
Her panting shepherd stealing to her arms. 
Nor wanting is the brown October, drawn. 
Mature and perfect, from his dark retreat 
Of thirty years j and now his honest front 
Flames in the light refulgent, not afraid 
E'en with the vineyard's best produce to vie. 

Thomsom. jSutuwnt. 
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FICKLENESS. 

Time is like a fashionable host, 
That slightly shakes his parting guest by the hand, 
And with his arms out-stretch'd, as he would fly, 
Grasps-in the comer : Welcome ever smiles^ 
And Farewell goes out sighing. O ! let not Virtue seek 
Remuneration for the thing it was j 
For beauty, wit, 

High birth, vigour of bone, desert in service, 
Love, friendship, charity, are subjects all 
To envious and calumniating Time. 
One touch of Nature makes the whole world kin, — 
That all, with one consent, praise new-born gawds,* 
Though they are made and moulded of things past ; 
And give to dust, that is a little gilt. 
More laud than gilt o'er-dusted. 

Shakspbarb. TVoilus and Cressida. 



FLOODS. 

Wide o'er the brim with many a torrent swell'd, 
And the mix'd ruin, of its banks o'erspread, 
At last the roused-up river pours along : 
Resistless, roaring, dreadful, down it comes, 

* Playthings, toys. 
11* 
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From the rade mountain, and the mossy wild, 
Tumbling through rocks abrupt, and sounding far j 
Then o'er the sanded valley floating spreads, 
Calm, sluggish, silent, till again, constrained 
Between two meeting hills, it bursts away, 
Where rocks and woods o'erhang the turbid stream ; 
There gathering triple force, rapid and deep. 
It boils, and wheels and foams, and thunders through. 

Thomson. Winter. 



FLOWERS. 

Here's flowers for you 
Hot lavender, mints, savory, marjoram j 
The marigold, that goes to bed with the sun. 
And with him rises weeping : these are flowers 
Of middle summer, and, I think, they are given 
To men of middle age. 
****** 

Now, my fairest friend, 
I would I had some flowers o' the spring, that might 
Become your time of day j and yours, and yours, 
That wear upon your virgin branches yet 
Your maidenheads a-growing. O Proserpina, 
For the flowers now, that, frighted, thou lett'st fall 
From Dis's wagon I daffodils. 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty j violets dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno's eyes 
Or Cytherea's breath ; pale primroses 
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That die unmarried, ere they can behold 
Bright Phoebus in his strength, a malady 
Most incident to maids i bold ox-lips, and 
The crown imperial ; lilies of all kinds, 
The fleur-de-luce being one. Oh, these I lack 
To make you garlands of! 

Shakipbakb. Winter's Tale. 



Ye valleys low, where the mild whispers rise 

Of shades and wanton winds, and gushing brooks, 

On whose fresh lap the swart-star sparely looks j 

Throw hither all your quaint enamell'd eyes. 

That on the green turf suck the honeyed showers, 

And purple all the ground with vernal flowers. 

Bring the rathe* primrose that forsaken dies. 

The tufted crow-toe, and pale jessamine, 

The white pink, and the pansy freak'd with jet, 

The glowing violet. 

The musk-rose, and the well-attired woodbine, 

With cow-slips wan that hang the pensive head, 

And every flower that sad embroidery wears : 

Bid amaranthus all his beauty shed. 

And daffodillies fill their cups with tears, 

To strew the laureate hearse where Lycid lies. 

Milton. Lycidas. 

* Rathe^ early : hence the comparative, rather, which, in its original 
sense, signifies sooner. 
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POLLY. 

Time mocks our youth, and (while we number past 

Delights, and raise our appetite to taste 

Ensuing) brings us to unflatter'd age, 

Where we are left to satisfie the rage 

Of threatening death : pompe, beauty, wealth, and all 

Our friendships, shrinking from the funerall. 

The thought of this begets that brave disdaine 

With which thou* view*st the world, and makes those vaine 

Treasures of fancy, serious fooles so court 

And sweat to purchase, thy contempt or sport. 

What should we covet here? Why interpose 

A cloud Hwtxt us and heaven t Kind Nature chose 

Man's soule th* exchecquer where she'd hoard her wealth. 

And lodge all her rich secrets : but by' th' stealth 

Of our own vanity, we're left so poore. 

The creature meerely sensuall knows more. 

The learned halcyon by her wisedome finds 

A gentle season, when the seas and winds 

Are silenc'd by a calme, and then brings forth 

The happy miracle of her rare birth. 

Leaving with wonder all our arts possesst. 

That view the architecture of her nest. 

Pride raiseth us 'bove justice. We bestowe 

Increase of knowledge on old minds, which grdw 

By age to dotage : while the sensitive 

Part of the world in it's first strength doth live. 

* The frieid of the writer, to whom the Tersei are addressed. 
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Polly ! what dost thou In thy power containe 
Deserves our study 1 Merchants plough the maine 
And bring home th' Indies, yet aspire to more, 
By avarice in the possession poore. 
And yet that idoll wealth we all admit 
Into the soule's great temple : busie wit 
Invents new orgies, fancy frames new rites 
To show its superstition, anxious nights 
Are watcht to win its favour : while the beast 
Content with Nature's courtesie doth rest. 

Habinoton. Castara. 



FORGETULNESS. 

I 'vE read, or heard, a learned person once, 
Concerned to find his only son a dunce, 
Composed a book in favour of the lad, 
Whose memory, it seems, was very bad. 
This work contained a world of wholesome rules 
To help the frailty of forgetful fools. 
The careful parent laid the treatise by. 
Till time should make it proper to apply. 
Simon at length the looked-for age attains 
To read and profit by his father's pains j 
And now the sire prepares the book t' impart, 
Which was ycleped, " Of Memory the Art." 
But, ah ! how oft is human care in vain ! 
For now he could not find his book again : 
The place where he had laid it, he'd forgot. 
Nor could himself remember what he wrote. 

CoNOREVB. Epistle to Sir Idchard Temple. 
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FORTITUDE. 

Wandering, I found on my ruinous walk, 

By the dial-stone aged and green. 
One rose of the wilderness left on its stalk, 

To mark where a garden had been. 
Like a brotherless hermit, the last of its race, 

All wild in the silence of nature it drew. 
From each wandering sunbeam, a lonely embrace, 
For the night-weed and thorn overshadowed the place, 

Where the flower of my forefathers grew. 

Sweet bud of the wilderness ! emblem of all 

That remains of this desolate heart! 
The fabric of bliss to its centre may fall, 

But patience shall never depart ! 
Though the wilds of enchantment, all vernal and bright, 

In the days of delusion by fancy combined 
With the varnishing phantoms of love and delight, 
Abandon my soul, like a dream of the night. 

And leave but a desert behind. 

Be hushed, my dark spirit ! for wisdom condemns 

When the faint and the feeble deplore ; 
Be strong as the rock of the ocean that stems 

A thousand wild waves on the shore ! 
Through the perils of chance, and the scowl of disdain. 

May thy front be unaltered, thy courage elate ! 
Yea, even the name I have worshipped in vain 
Shall awake not the sigh of remembrance again : 

To bear is to conquer our fate. 

Campbbll. Lines on vifiHng a Scene in ArgyUakire 
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FORTUNE. 

The mists in which future events are wrapped, 

That oft succeed beside the purposes 

Of him that works, his dull eyes not discerning 

The first great cause, offered thy clouded shape 

To his inquiring search ; so in the dark 

The groping world first found thy deity. 

And gave thee rule over contingencies, 

Which, to the piercing eye of Providence, 

Are fixed and certain ; where past, and to come 

Are always present, thou dost disappear, 

Losest thy being, and art not at all. 

Be thou, then, only a deluding phantom. 

At best a blind guide, leading blinder fools ; 

Who, would they but survey their mutual wants, 

And help each other, there were left no room 

For thy vain aid. Wisdom, whose strong-built plots 

Leave nought to hazard, mocks thy futile po^ver. 

Industrious Labour drags thee by the locks, , 

Bound to hi? toiling car, and not attending 

Till thou dispense, reaches his own reward. 

Only the lazy sluggard yawning lies 

Before thy threshold, gaping for thy dole. 

And licks the easy hand that feeds his sloth. 

Thomas Carew. Caslum Britannieum, 
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FRAILTY. 

It is the sole prerogative of Heaven 
Not to be tainted with the smallest error j 
But that immunity was never given 
To Earth. Wise Solomon, be thou the mirror 
Where all may see their frailties, e'en with terror J 
Thou, moving in perfection's highest sphere. 
Fell from thy orb ! Who hath not cause to fear % 

Faancis Hubert. History qf Edward //., 3G29. 



FREEDOM. 

What art thou, Freedom 'J Oh! could slaves 
Answer from their living graves 
This demand, tyrants would flee 
Lilre a dream's dim imagery. 

Thou art not, as impostors say, 
A shadow soon to pass away, 
A superstition, and a name 
Echoing from the caves of Fame. 

For the labourer thou art bread. 
And a comely table spread. 
From his daily labour come, 
In a neat and happy home. 
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To the rich thou art a check, 
When his foot is on the neck 
Of his victim; thou dost make 
That he treads upon a snake. 



Science, and Poetry, and Thought 
Are thy lamps : they make the lot 
Of the dwellers in a cot 
So serene, they curse it not. 

Spirit, Patience, Gentleness, 

All that can adorn and bless, 

Art thou : let deeds, not words, express 

Thine exceeding loveliness ! 

Shbllbt. Masque qf Anarchy. 



FRIENDSHIP. 

Friendship ! mysterious cement of the soul ! 
Sweet'ner of life, and solder of society ! 
I owe thee much. Thou hast deserved of me 
Far, far beyond whatever I can pay. 
Oft have I proved the labours of thy love. 
And the warm efforts of the gentle heart, 
Anxious to please. O ! when my friend and I 
In some thick wood have wandered heedless on. 
Hid from the vulgar eye, and sat us down 
12 
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Upon the sloping cowslip-covered bank, 

Where the pure limpid stream has slid along, 

In grateful errors through the underwood 

Sweet murm'ring methought the shrill-tongued thrush 

Mended his song of love ; the sooty blackbird 

Mellowed his pipe, and softened every note ; 

The eglantine smelled sweeter, and the rose 

Assumed a dye more deep ; whilst every flower 

Vied with his fellow plant in luxury 

Of dress. Oh ! then the longest summer's day 

Skemed too, too much in haste: still the full heart 

Had not imparted half: — 'tis happiness 

Too exquisite to last ! 

Blair. 7%e Orave. 



FUNERAL. 

List ! list ! a doleful dirge — a wild death-song ! 
The coflin now is placed upon its bier. 
And through the echoing cloisters borne along ! 
— How touching those young voices thus to hear 
Singing of sorrow, and of mortal fear 
To their glad innocence as yet unknown ! 
Singing they weep — ^but transient every tear. 
Nor may their spirits understand the groan 
That age or manhood pours above the funeral stone. 
John Wilson. T^ Scholar's Funeral 




GAIETY. 

Whom call we gay I that honour has been long 
The boast of mere pretenders to the name. 
The innocent are gay — the lark is gay, 
That dries his feathers, saturate with dew, 
Beneath the rosy cloud, while yet the beams 
Of day-spring overshoot his humble nest. 
T^he peasant, too, a witness of his song. 
Himself a songster, is as gay as he. 
But save me from the gaiety of those, 
Whose headachs nail them to a noonday bed j 
And save me too from theirs, whose haggard eyes 
Flash desperation, and betray their pangs 
For property stripp'd off by cruel chance; 
From gaiety, that fills the bones with pain. 
The mouth with blasphemy, the heart with wo. 

CowPKR. 7%« Task, Book L 
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GENEALOGY. 

A BOLL of parchment Clun about him bears, 
Charged with the arms of all his ancestors ; 
And seems half ravished when he looks upon 
That bar, this bend, that fess, this cheveron ; 
This manche, that moon, this martlet, and that mound, 
This counter-change of pearl and diamond. 
What joy can Clun have in that coat or this, 
When as his own still out at elbows is 1 

IIerrick. 



GENIUS. 

How beautiful is genius when combined 

With holiness ! Oh, how divinely sweet 

The tones of earthly harp, whose chords are touched 

By the soft hand of Piety, and hung 

Upon Religion's shrine, there vibrating 

With solemn music in the ear of God. 

John Wilson. lAna Sacred to the Memory cf the 
Rev. James Orahame, Author cf the Sabbath. 
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GLADIATOR. 

I SEE before me the Gladiator lie : 
He leans upon his hand— his manly brow 
Consents to death, but conquers agony, 
And his drooped head sinks gradually low — 
And through his side the last drops, ebbing slow 
From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one, 
Like the first of a thimder-shower ; and now 
The arena swims around him — he is gone, 
Ere ceased the inhuman shout which hailed the wretch 
who won. 



He heard it, but he heeded not — his eyes 
Were with his heart, and that was far away ; 
He reck'd not of the life he lost nor prize, 
But where his rude hut by the Danube lay. 
There were his young barbarians all at play. 
There was their Dacian mother — he, their sire, 
Butchered to make a Roman holiday ! 
All this rushed with his blood. — Shall he expire. 
And unavenged ^— Arise ! ye Goths, and glut your ire ! 

Btron. Ckilde Harold, Canto TV. 
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GLORY. 

O VAiNB world*s glorie, and unstedfast state 
Of all that live on face of sinfull earth ! 
Which, from their first nntill their utmost date, 
Taste no one houre of happiness or merth j 
But, like as at the ingate of their berth 
They crying creep out of their mother's womb, 
So wailing back go to their woful tomb. 

Why then doth flesh, a bubble-glas of breath, 
Hunt after honour and advancement vaine, 
And reare a trophee for devouring death, 
With so great labour and long lasting paine, 
As if his daies for ever should remaine 1 
Sith all, that is in this world is great or gaie. 
Doth as a vapour vanish, and decaie. 

Looke backe, who list, unto the former ages. 
And call to count, what is of them become: 
Where be those learned wits and antique sages, 
Which of all wisedome knew the perfect somme 1 
Where those great warriors, which did overcome 
The world with conquest of their might and maine, 
And made one meare* of th' earth and of their raigne 1 

SFBN8ER. Rvins qf Time. 
* Meare, a boundary. 
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How sleep the brave, who sink to rest 
By all their couiitry*s wishes bless'd ! 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallow'd mould, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy's feet have ever trod. 

By fairy hands their knell is rung ; 
By forms unseen their dirge is sung ; 
There Honour comes, a pilgrim gray, 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay ; 
And Freedom shall awhile repair, 
To dwell a weeping hermit there. 

Collins. 



By the hope within us springing. 
Herald of to-morrow's strife j 

By that sun whose light is bringing 
Chains or freedom, death or life — 

Oh ! remetober life can be 

No charm for him who lives not free ! 

Like the day-star in the wave, 
Sinks a herq to his grave, 
'Midst the dew-fall of a nation's tears! 
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Happy is he o'er whose decline 
The smiles of home may soothing shine, 
And light him down the steep of years : — 
But oh ! how grand they sink to rest 
Who close their eyes on Victory's breast. 

T. MooRB. Irish Melodies. 



There is a tear for all that die, 
A mourner o*er the humblest grave ; 

But nations swell the funeral cry, 
And Triumph weeps above the brave. 

For them is Sorrow's purest sigh 
0*er ocean's heaving bosom sent : 

In vain their bones unburied lie, — 
All earth becomes their monument I 



A tomb is theirs on every page, 

An epitaph on every tongue ; 
The present hours, the future age, 

For them bewail, to them belong. 

For them the voice of festal mirth 

Grows hush'd, — their name the only sound ; 
While deep remembrance pours to worth 

The goblet's tributary round. 
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A theme to crowds that knew them not, 

Lamented by admiring foes, — 
Who would not share their glorious lot 1 

Who would riot die the death they chose 1 

Byron. Lines on the Death qfSir Peter Parker. 
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GOUT.* 

Welcome, thou friendly earnest of fourscore. 
Promise of health that hast alone the power 
T' attend the rich, unenvy'd by the poor. 
Thou that dost Esculapius deride, 
And o*er his gallypots in triumph ride ; 
Thou that art us'd t* attend the royal throne. 
And under-prop the head that wears the crown : 
Thou that in privy-councils oft dost wait, 
And guard*st from drowsy sleep the eyes of state : 
Thou that upon the bench art mounted high, 
And wam'st the judges how they tread a- wry : 
Thou that dost oft from pampered prelate's toe. 
Emphatically urge the pains below: 
Thou that art always half the city*s grace. 
And add'st to solemn noddles solemn pace : 
Thou that art ne'er from velvet slippers free, 
Whence comes this unsought honour unto me % 

Poems on State 4ffairs^ 1707. 

• Probably written by Dr. Knightly Chetwood. See Nichols's Col- 
lection of Poems, vol. iii. p. 176. 
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GRASSHOPPER. 

Sweet grasshopper, who lovest at noon to lie 
Serenely in the green ribbed clover's eye, 
To sun thy filmy wings, and emerald vest. 
Unseen thy form, and undisturbed thy rest ! 
Oft have I, listening, mused the sultry day, 
And wondered what thy chirping song might say ; 
When nought was heard, along the blossomed lea, 
To join thy music, save the listless bee. 

JoHif liBTDBK. Seenet qf T^fanef. 



GRATITUDE. 

What is grandeur, what is power 1 
Heavier toil, superior pain. 
What the bright reward we gain 1 
The grateful memory of the good. 
Sweet is the scent of vernal shower, 
The bee*s collected treasures sweet j 
Sweet music's melting fall, but sweeter yet 
The still small voice of gratitude. 

Grat. OdeMMitsie, 
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GRAVE. 

Tyrant o'er tyrants, thou who only dost 

Clip the lascivious beauty without lust, 

What horror at thy sight shoots through each sense I 

How powerful is thy silent eloquence, 

Which never flatters ! Thou instruct'st the proud 

That their vain pomp is but an empty cloud, 

Slave to each wind. The fair, the flowers they have 

Fresh in their cheek, are strewed upon a grave. 

Thou tell'st the rich, their idol is but earth; 

The vainly pleased, that, syren-like, their mirth 

Betrays to mischief; and that only he 

Dares welcome death whose aims at virtue be. 

Habinotov. 



When by a good man's grave I muse alone, 
Methinks an angel sits upon the stone; 
Like those of old, on that thrice-hallowed night, 
Who sate and watched in raiment heavenly-bright ; 
And, with a voice inspiring joy, not fear, 
Says, pointing upward, that he is not here, 
That he is risen ! 

S. Rogers. Human Life. 
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Ah ! who would think 
That all the scattered subjects which compose 
Earth's melancholy vision, through the space 
Of all her climes ; these wretched, these depraved, 
To virtue lost, insensible of peace. 
From the delights of charity cut off. 
To pity dead, the oppressor and the opprest; 
Tyrants who utter the destroying word. 
And slaves who will consent to be destroyed — 
Were of one species with the sheltered few, 
Who with a dutiful and tender hand, 
Did lodge in an appropriated spot 
This file of infants ; some that never breathed 
The vital air, and others, who, allowed 
That privilege, did yet expire too soon, 
Or with too brief a warning, to admit 
Administration of the holy rite 
That lovingly consigns the babe to the arms 
Of Jesus and his everlasting care. 
These, that in trembling hope are laid apart ; 
And the besprinkled nursling, unrequired 
Till he begins to smile upon the breast 
That feeds him ; and the tottering little-one 
Taken from air and sun-shine when the rose 
Of infancy first blooms upon his cheek ; 
The thinking, thoughtless, school-boy ; the bold youth 
Of soul impetuous, and the bashful maid, 
Smitten while all the promises of life 
Are opening round her ; those of middle age 
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Cast down while confident in strength they stand, 
Like pillars fixed more firmly, as might seem, 
And more secure, by very weight of all 
That, for support, rests on them: the decay'd 
And burthensome ; and, lastly, that poor few 
Whose light of reason is with age extinct ; 
The hopeful and the hopeless, first and last. 
The earliest summoned, and the longest spared, 
Are here deposited, with tribute paid 
Various,— but unto each some tribute paid ; 
As if, amid these peaceful hills and groves. 
Society were touched with kind concern. 
And gentle " Nature grieved that one should die :" 
Or, if the change demanded no regret, 
Observed the liberating stroke, and blessed. 

Wordsworth. Excursion. 



There is a calm for those who weep, 
A rest for weary pilgrims found, 
They softly lie and sweetly sleep 

Low in the ground. 

The storm that wrecks the winter sky 
No more disturbs their deep repose. 
Than summer-evening's latest sigh 

That shuts the rose. 
James Montoombrt. The Grave. 

13 
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GREATNESS. 

Look next on greatness; say where greatness liesl 
" Where, but among the heroes and the wise 1" 
Heroes are much the same, the point 's agreed, 
From Macedonia's madman to the Swede ; 
The whole strange purpose of their lives to find 
Or make an enemy of all mankind I 
Not one looks backward, onward still he goes, 
Yet ne'er looks forward further than his nose. 
No less alike the politic and wise ; 
All sly slow things with circumspective eyes : 
Men in their loose unguarded hours they take 
Not that themselves are wise, but others weak. 
But grant that those can conquer, these can cheat, 
*Tis phrase absurd to call a villain great : 
Who wickedly is wise, or madly brave, 
Is but the more a fool, the more a knave. 
Who noble ends by noble means obtains. 
Or failing, smiles in exile or in chains, 
Like good Aurelius let him reign, or bleed 
Like Socrates; — that man is great indeed. 

Pope. Essay on Man. 
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GRIEF. 

Thou barraine ground, whom winter's wrath hath wasted, 
Art made a mirror to behold my plight : 
Whilome thy fresh spring flowrd ; and after hasted 
Thy sommer prowde, with daffodillies dight; 
And now is come thy winter's stormie state, 
Thy mantle mard wherein thou maskedst late. 

Such rage as winter's raigneth in my hart, 
My life-bloud freesing with unkindly cold j • 
Such stormie stoures do breede my balefull smart, 
As if my yeare were wast and woxen old ; 
And yet, alas ! but now my spring begonne. 
And yet, alas I it is already donne. 

You naked trees, whose shadie leaves are lost. 
Wherein the birds were wont to build their bowre. 
And now are clothd with mosse and hoarie frost, 
In steede of blosomes, wherewith your buds did flowre j 
I see your teares that from your boughes do raine. 
Whose drops in drerie isicles remaine. 

All so my lustfull leafe is drie and sere, 

My timely buds with wayling all are wasted; 

The blossome which my braunch of youthe did beare. 

With breathed sighes is blown away and blasted; 

And from mine eyes the drizling teares descend, 

As on your boughes the isicles depend. 

Spenskr. Skepherd'f Calendar. 
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GROVE. 



There stood the elme, whose shade so mildly dim 

Doth nourish all that groweth under him, 

Cipresse that like piramides runne topping, 

And hurt the least of any by their dropping, 

The alder, whose fat shadow nourisheth, 

Each plant set neere to him long flourisheth. 

The heavie-headed plane-tree, by whose shade 

The grasse grows thickest, men are fresher made. 

The oake, that best endures the thunder-shocks: 

The everlq^ting ebene, cedar, boxe ; 

The olive that in wainscot never cleaves ; 

The amorous vine which in the elme still weaves ; 

The lotus, juniper, where worms ne'er enter: 

The pyne, with whom men through the ocean venter ; 

The warlike yewgh, by which (more than the lance) 

The strong-arm'd English spirits conquer'd France. 

Among the rest the tamariske there stood, 

For huswive's besomes only knowne most good. 

The cold-place-loving birch, and servis tree : 

The walnut, loving vales, and mulberry. 

The maple, ashe, that doe delight in fountains. 

Which have their currents by the sides of mountains. 

The laurell, mirtle, ivy, date, which hold 

Their leaves all winter, be it ne'er so cold. 

The firre, that oftentimes doth rosin drop: 

The beech that scales the welkin with his top : 

All these, and thousand more, within this grove. 

By all the industry of nature strove 

To frame an arbour that might keep within it 

The best of beauties that the world hath in it. 

William Brownb. BnUtnnia^i Ptutorala. 




HAPPINESS. 

"With thee conversing I forget all time, 
All seasons and their change : all please alike. 
Sweet is the breath of mom j her rising sweet, 
With charm of earliest birds j pleasant the sun 
When first on this delightful land he spreads 
His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and flower, 
Glistering with dew , fragrant the fertile earth 
After soft showers; and sweet the coming on 
Of grateful evening mild ; then, silent night, 
With this her solemn bird, and this fair moon, 
And these the gems of heaven, her starry train. 

Milton Paradigs Lost, 
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But where to find that happiest spot below, 
Who can direct, when all pretend to know 1 
The shudd'ring tenant of the frigid zone 
Boldly proclaims the happiest spot his own ; 
Extols the treasures of his stormy seas, 
And his long nights of revelry and ease. 
The naked negro, panting at the line. 
Boasts of his golden sands and palmy wine, 
Basks in the glare, or stems the tepid wave, 
And thanks his gods for all the good they gave. 
Such is the patriot's boast, where'er we roam, 
His first, best country, ever is at home. 
And yet perhaps if countries we compare. 
And estimate the blessings which they share, 
Tho' patriots flatter, still shall wisdom find 
An equal portion dealt to all mankind : 
As different good, by art or nature given. 
To different nations makes their blessings even. 

GoLDSifiTB. The Traveller. 



Hb spake of love, such love as spirits feel 
In worlds whose course is equable and pure ; 
No fears to beat away — no strife to heal — 
The past unsighed for, and the future sure. 

Wordsworth. Laodamia. 
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One mom a Peri at the gate 
Of Eden stood disconsolate ; 
And as she listen'd to the springs 

Of life within, like music flowing, 
And caught the light upon her wings 

Through the half-open portal glowing, 
She wept to think her recreant race 
Should e*er have lost that glorious place I 

** How happy," exclaimed this child of air, 
** Are the holy spirits who wander there, 

*Mid flowers that never shall fade or fall ; 
Though mine are the gardens of earth and sea, 
And the stars themselves have flowers for me, 

One blossom of heaven out-blooms them all ! 
Though sunny the lake of cool Cashmere, 
With its plane-tree isle reflected clear, 

And sweetly the founts of that valley fall j 
Though bright are the waters of Sing-su-hay, 
And the golden floods that thitherward stray. 
Yet oh, 'tis only the blest can say 

How the waters of heaven outshine them all ! 

" Go wing thy flight from star to star. 
From world to luminous world, as far 

As the universe spreads its flaming wall j 
Take all the pleasures of all the spheres. 
And multiply each through endless years, 

One minute of heaven is worth them all !" 

T. Moore. Lalla Rookh. 
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HART. 

The poor hart toils along the mountain side; 

I will not stop to tell how far he fled, 
Nor will I mention by what death he died; 

But now the Knight beholds him lying dead. 

Dismounting then, he leaned against a thorn ; 

He had no follower, dog, nor man, nor boy : 
He neither cracked his whip nor blew his horn, 

But gazed upon the spoil with silent joy. 

Close to the thorn on which Sir Walter leaned 
Stood his dumb partner in this glorious feat ; 

Weak as a lamb the hour that it is yeaned. 
And white with foam as if with cleaving sleet. 

Upon his side the hart was lying stretched ; 

His nostril touched a spring beneath a hill, 
And with the last deep groan his breath had fetched 

The waters of the spring were trembling still. 

And now, too happy for repose or rest, 
(Never had mortal man such joyful lot!) 

Sir Walter walked all round, north, south, and west. 
And gazed, and gazed upon that darling spot. 

And climbing up the hill — it was at least 
Nine roods of sheer ascent — Sir Walter found 

Three several hoof-marks, which the hunted beast 
Had left imprinted on the grassy ground. 
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" "What thoughts must through the creature'sbrain have past, 
Even from the topmast stone upon the steep 

Are but three bounds — and look, Sir, at this last — 
Oh, master, it has been a cruel leap I 

" For thirteen hours he ran a desperate race ; 

And in my simple mind we cannot tell 
What cause the hart might have to love this place, 

And come and make his death-bed near the well. 

" There on the grass, perhaps, asleep he sank, 
Lulled by this fountain in the summer-tide ; 

This water was perhaps the first he drank 
When he had wandered from his mother*s side. 

" In April here beneath the scented thorn 
He heard the birds their morning carols sing; 

And he, perhaps, for aught we know, was born 
Not half a furlong from that selfsame spring. 

" Now here is neither grass nor pleasant shade j 

The sun on drearier hollow never shone j 
So will it be, as I have often said. 

Till trees, and stones, and fountain, all are gone." 

Grey-headed shepherd, thou hast spoken well ; 

Small difference lies between thy creed and mine : 
This beast not unobserved by Nature fell ; 

His death was mourned by sympathy divine. 
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One lesson, shepherd, let us two divide. 

Taught both by what she shows, and what conceals, 
Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 

With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels. 

WoBDSwoRTS. Tkt Hart-Uttp'WeU. 



HARVEST. 

Soon as the morning trembles o*er the sky. 
And, unperceiv'd, unfolds the spreading day j 
Before the ripen'd field the reapers stand, 
In fair array; each by the lass he loves, 
To bear the rougher part, and mitigate 
By nameless gentle offices her toil. 
At once they stoop and swell the lusty sheaves; 
"While through their cheerful band the rural talk. 
The rural scandal, and the rural jest, 
Fly harmless, to deceive the tedious time, 
And steal unfelt the sultry hours away. 
Behind the master walks, builds up the shocks; 
And, conscious, glancing oft on every side 
His sated eye, feels his heart heave with joy. 
The gleaners spread around, and here and there, 
Spike after spike, their scanty harvest pick. 
Be not too narrow, husbandmen ! but fling 
From the full sheaf, with charitable stealth, 
The liberal handful. Think, oh grateful think ! 
How good the God of Harvest is to you ; 
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Who pours abundance o'er your flowing fields, 
While these unhappy partners of your kind 
Wide-hover round you, like the fowls of Heaven, 
And ask their humble dole. 

Thouson. Autumn. 



HATE. 

Thou preachest that all sins may be effaced : 
Is there forgiveness, Christian, in thy creed 
For Roderick's crime 1 — " For Roderick and for thee, 
Count Julian," said the Goth, — and as he spake 
Trembled through every fibre of his frame, — 
" The gate of Heaven is open." Julian threw 
His wrathful hand aloft, and cried, "Away I 
Earth could not hold tls both, nor can one Heaven 
Contain my deadliest enemy and me !" 

SonTHET. Roderick. 



HAY-MAKING. 

Now swarms the village o'er the jovial mead : 
The rustic youth, brown with meridian toil, 
Healthful and strong ; full as the summer-rose 
Blown by prevailing suns, the ruddy maid, 
Half-naked, swelling on the sight, and all 
Her kindled graces burning o'er her cheek. 
E'en stooping age is here ; and infant hands 
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Trail the long rake, or, with the fragrant load 
O'ercharged, amid the kind oppression roll. 
Wide flies the tedded hay j all in a row 
Advancing broad, or wheeling round the fields 
They spread the breathing harvest to the sun. 
That throws refreshful round a rural smell : 
Or, as they rake the green-appearing ground, 
And drive the dusky wave along the mead, ' 
The russet haycock rises thick behind, 
In order gay. While heard from dale to dale, 
Waking the breeze, resounds the blended voice 
Of happy labour, love, and social glee. 

Thohson. Summer. 



HEALTH. 

Ah ! what avail the largest gifts of Heaven, 
When drooping health and spirits go amiss 1 
How tasteless then whatever can be given 1 
Health is the vital principle of bliss. 
And exersise of health. In proof of this, 
Behold the wretch who slugs his life away. 
Soon swallowed in disease's sad abyss; 
While he whom toil has braced, or manly play. 
Has light as air each limb, each thought as clear as day. 

O who can speak the vigorous joys of health I 
Unclogged the body, unobscured the mind : 
The morning rises gay ; with pleasing stealth. 
The temperate evening falls serene and kind. 
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In health the wiser brutes true gladness find. 
See how the younglings frisk along the meads, 
As May comes on and wakes the balmy wind ; 
Rampant with life, their joy all joy exceeds : 
Yet what but high-strung health this dancing pleasaunce 
breeds 1 

Thomsok. Castle ^ Indolence, 



HEAVEN. 

This world is all a fleeting show. 

For man's illusion given; 
The smiles of joy, the tears of woe, 
Deceitful shine, deceitful flow — 

There's nothing true but Heaven I 

And false the light on glory's plume. 

As fading hues of even. 
And love, and hope, and be&uty's bloom. 
Are blossoms gather'd for the tomb— 

There's nothing bright but Heaven ! 

Poor wanderers of a stormy day. 

From wave to wave we 're driven. 

And Fancy's flash, and Reason's ray. 

Serve but to light the troubled way — 

There's nothing calm but Heaven I 

T. Moore. Sacred Songs. 

14 
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HEIRS. 

Thy father hoards up gold for thee to spend, 

When death will play the office of a friend, 

And take him hence, which yet thou think'st too late : 

My nothing to inherit is a fate 

Above thy birth-right, should it double be : 

No longing expectation tortures me. 

I can my father's reverend head survey, 

And yet not wish that every hair were grey. 

My constant Gfenius says, I happier stand. 

And richer in his bfe, than in his land. 

And when thou hast an heir that for thy gold 

Will think each day makes thee a year too old; 

And, ever gaping to possess thy store. 

Conceives thy age to be above fourscore 

'Cause his is one and twenty, and will pray 

The too slow hours to haste, and every bell 

Bespeaks thy coffin, cursing every day 

That he hears toll, 'cause *t is another's kaell: 

(And justly at thy life he may repine, 

For his is but a wardship during thine.) 

Mine shall have no such thoughts, if I have one, 

He shall be more a pupil than a son : 

And at my grave weep truth, and say death's hand, 

That bountifully unto thine gave land, 

But robb'd him of a tutor ; cursed store : 

There is no piety but 'mongst the poor : 
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Go, then, confess which of us fathers be 
The happier made in our posterity : 
I in my Orphan, that hath nought beside 
His virtue, thou in thy rich Parricide. 

Thomas Randolph. 



HERMITAGE. 

A LiTLE lowly hermitage it was, 
Downe in a dale, hard by a forest's side. 
Far from resort of people, that did pas 
In traveill to and froe: a litle wyde 
There was an holy chappell edifyde. 
Wherein the Hermite dewly wont to say 
His holy things each morne and eventyde : 
Thereby a christall streame did gently play, 
Which from a sacred fountaine welled forth alway. 
Bpensbr. Faerie Queen, Book I, 



HEROISM. 

PROTESILAUS. 

Great Jove, Laodamia, doth not leave 
His gitls imperfect ; — spectre though I be, 
I am not sent to scare thee or deceive j 
But in reward of thy fidelity : 
And something also did my worth obtain ; 
For fearless virtue bringeth boundless gain. 
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Thou kDow'st the Delphic oracle foretold 

That the first Greek who touched the Trojan strand 

Should die; but me the threat could not withhold: 

A generous cause a victim did demand ; 

And forth I leapt upon the sandy plain ; 

A self-devoted chief— by Hector slain. 



Supreme of heroes— bravest, noblest, best ! 

Thy matchless courage I bewail no more, 

Which then — when tens of thousands were deprest 

By doubt — propelled thee to the fatal shore ; 

Thou found'st — and I forgive thee, here thou art I — 

A nobler counsellor than my poor heart. 

But thou, though capable of sternest deed, 
Wert kind as resolute, and good as brave ; 
And he, whose power restores thee, hath decreed 
That thou should'st cheat the malice of the grave, 

Wordsworth. Laodamia. 



HIND. 

A MiLK-wmTE hind, immortal and unchanged. 
Fed on the lawns, and in the forest ranged ; 
Without, unspotted ; innocent, within ; 
She feared no danger, for she knew no sin : 
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Yet had she of^en been chased with horns and hounds, 
And Scythian shafts ; and many-winged wounds 
Aimed at her heart; was often forced to fly, 
And doomed to death, though fated not to die. 

Drtden. Hind and Panther. 



HOLLY. 

O READER ! hast thou ever stood to see 

The holly tree 1 
The eye that contemplates it well perceives 

Its glossy leaves 
Order'd by an Intelligence so wise, 
As might confound the Atheist's sophistries. 

Below, a circling fence, its leaves are seen 

Wrinkled and keen ; 
No grazing cattle through their prickly round 

Can reach to wound ; 
But as they grow where nothing is to fear. 
Smooth and unarm'd the pointless leaves appear. 

PouTHEY. Minor Poems. 



HOPE. 

Primeval Hope, the Aonian Muses say, 
When Man and Nature mourned their first decay ; 
When every form of death, and every woe, 
Shot from malignant stars to earth below ; 
14* 
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When Murder bared her arm, and rampant War 
Yoked the red dragons of her irpn car ; 
When Peace and Mercy, banished from the plain, 
Sprung on the viewless winds to Heaven again j 
All, all forsook the friendless guilty mind. 
But Hope, the charmer, lingered still behind. 



Eternal Hope I when yonder spheres sublime 
Pealed their first notes to sound the march of Time, 
Thy joyous youth began — ^but not to fade. — 
When all the sister planets have decayed ; 
When wrapt in fire the realms of ether glow, 
And Heaven's last thunder shakes the world below ; 
Thou, undismayed, shalt o'er the ruins smile, 
And light thy torch at Nature's funeral pile. 

Campbell. Pleasures af Hope. 



HORSEMANSHIP. 

I SAW young Harry, with his beaver on. 
His cuisses on his thighs, gallantly arm'd, 
Rise from the ground like feather'd Mercury, 
And vaulted with such ease into his seat, 
As if an angel dropp'd down from the clouds 
To turn and wind a fiftry Pegasus, 
And witch the world with noble horsemanship. 

BnAKspEARE. 1st Part qf Henry IV. 
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HOSPITALITY. 

Among the hills a hundred homes have I ; 

My table in the wilderness is spread ; 

In those lone spots, a human smile can buy 

Plain fare, kind welcome, and a rushy bed. 

O dead to Christian love I to. nature dead, 

Who, when some cottage at the close of day 

Hath o'er his soul its cheerful dimness shed. 

Feels not that God was with him on his way. 

Nor with these simple folks devoutly kneels to pray. 

John Wilson. Waking Dreams. 



HOUNDS. 

My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind ; 
So flew'd, so sanded, and their heads are hung 
With ears that sweep away the morning dew ; 
Crook-kneed, and dewlap'd like Thessalian bulls ; 
Slow in pursuit, but matched in mouth like bells, 
Each under each. A cry more tuneable 
Was never halloo'd to, nor cheered with horn. 

Shaespeare. Midsummer JfigWa Dream. 
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HUNTING. 



Hark ! from yon covert, where those towering oaks 
Above the humble copse aspiring rise, 
What glorious triumph bursts in every gale 
Upon our ravish'd ears ! the hunters shout, 
The clanging horns swell their sweet-winding notes, 
The pack wide opening load the trembling air 
With various melody : from tree to tree 
The propagated cry redoubling bounds. 
And winged zephyrs waft the floating joy 
Through all the regions near : afflictive birch 
No more the school-boy dreads ; his prison broke. 
Scampering he flies, nor heeds his master's call ; 
The weary traveller forgets his road. 
And climbs th' adjacent hill ; the ploughman leaves 
Th' unfinished furrow ; nor his bleating flocks 
Are now the shepherd's joy ; men, boys, and girls. 
Desert th' unpeopled village ; and wild crowds 
Spread o'er the plain, by the sweet fancy seized. 

SoMERviLLB. T%e Chose, Book II. 



Merry it is in the good green-wood " 

WTien the mavis and merle are singing, 

When the deer sweeps by, and the hounds are in cry, 
And the hunter's horn is ringing. 

Sir. W. Scott. Lad^ qf the Lake. 




IMAGINATION. 

I NEVER may believe 
These antique fables, nor these fairy toys. 
Lovers and madmen have such seething brains, 
Such shaping fantasies, that apprehend 
More than cool reason comprehends. 
The lunatic, the lover, and the poet, 
Are of imagination all compact : 
One sees more devils than vast hell can hold ; — 
That is the madman. The lover, all as frantic, 
Sees Helen's beauty in a brow of Egypt. 
The poet's eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 
Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven ; 
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And, as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothings 
A local habitation and a name. 

Shakspeare. Midsummer J{ighVs Dream, 



IMPRISONMENT, 

And this place my forefathers made for man ! 

This is the process of our love and wisdom 

To each poor brother who offends against us — 

Most innocent, perhaps — and what if guilty 1 

Is this the only cure 7 Merciful God ! 

Each pore and natural outlet shrivell'd up 

By ignorance and parching poverty. 

His energies roll back upon his heart 

And stagnate and corrupt, till, changed to poison. 

They break out on him, like a loathsome plague-spot ! 

Then we call in our pamper'd mountebanks I 

And this is their best cure ! uncomforied 

And friendless solitude, groaning and tears; 

And savage faces, at the clanking hour, 

Seen through the steam and vapours of his dungeon 

By the lamp's dismal twilight ! So he lies 

Circled with evil, till his very soul 

Unmoulds its essence, hopelessly deformM 

By sights of ever more deformity ! 

With other ministrations thou, O Nature ! 

Healest thy wandering and distemper'd child : 
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Thou pourest on him thy soft influences, 

Thy sunny hues, fair forms, and breathing sweets ; 

Thy melodies of woods, and winds, and waters ! 

Till he relent, and can no more endure 

To be a jarring and dissonant thing 

Amid this general dance and minstrelsy ; 

But, bursting into tears, wins back his way, 

His angry spirit heal'd and harmonized 

By the benignant touch of love and beauty. 

CoLBRiDOB. Remorse^ Act V. 



INDEPENDENCE. 

I CARE not. Fortune, what you me deny : 
You cannot rob me of free Nature's grace : 
You cannot shut the windows of the sky 
Through which Aurora shews her brightening face; 
You cannot bar my constant feet to trace 
The woods and lawns, by living stream, at eve : 
Let health my nerves and finer fibres brace. 
And I their toys to the great children leave : 
Of fancy, reason, virtue, nought can me bereave. 

Thomson. Casilt qf Indolence, 



Thy spirit. Independence, let me share, 
Lord of the lion-heart and eagle-eye. 

Thy steps I follow with my bosom bare. 
Nor heed the storm that howls along the sky. 
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Deep in the frozen regions of the north, 
A goddess violated brought thee forth, 
Immortal Liberty ! whose look sublime 
Hath bleach'd the tyrant's cheek in every varying clime. 
Smollett. Ode to Independence. 



And did I ask to whom belonged 

This Vale 1 — I feel that I have wronged 

Nature's most gracious soul ! 
She spreads her glories o'er the Earth, 
And all her Children from their birth 

Are joint-heirs of the whole ! 

Yea ! long as Nature's humblest Child 
Hath kept her Temple undefiled 

By sinful sacrifice. 
Earth's fairest scenes are all his own. 
He is a Monarch, and his Throne 

Is built amid the skies ! 

John Wilson. Lines written in a Highland Olen. 



INCONSISTENCY. 

?T is strange, dear Temple, how it comes to pass, 
That no one man is pleased with what he has. 
So Horace sings : — and sure, as strange is this, — 
That no one man's displeased with what he is. 
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The foolish, ugly, dull, impertinent. 

Are with their persons and their parts content. 

Nor is that all : so odd a thing is man, 

He most would be what least he should or can. 

Hence homely faces still are foremost seen. 

And cross-shaped fops affect the nicest mien j 

Cowards extol tine courage to the skies. 

And fools are still most forward to advise ; 

Th' untrusted wretch to secrecy pretends, 

Whispering his nothing round to all as friends. 

Dull rogues affect the politician's part. 

And learn to nod, and smile, and shrug with art j 

Who nothing has to lose the war bewails. 

And he who nothing pays at taxes rails. 

Thus man, perverse, against plain nature strives. 

And to be artfully absurd contrives. 

CoNORBVE. Epistle to <8ltr Richard Temple. 



INDOLENCE. 

Their only labour was to kill the time; 
And labour dire it is and weary woe. 
They sit, they loll, turn o'er some idle rhyme ; 
Then, rising sudden to the glass they go. 
Or saunter forth, with tottering step and slow : 
This soon too rude an exercise they find j 
Straight on the couch their limbs again they throw. 
Where hours on hours they sighing lie reclined, 
And court the vapoury god soft-breathing in the wind. 

Thomson. Cattle qf Indolence. 

15 
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INSECTS. 

Waked by his warmer ray, the reptile young 
Come wing'd abroad ; by the light air upborne, 
Lighter, and full of soul. From every chink, 
And secret corner, where they slept away 
The wintry storms ; or rising from their tombs, 
To higher life ; by myriads, forth at once, 
Swarming they pour j of all the varied hues 
Their beauty-beaming parent can disclose. 
Ten thousand forms, ten thousand different tribes. 
People the blaze. To sunny waters some 
By fatal ingtinct fly ; where on the pool 
They, sportive, wheel ; or, sailing down the stream. 
Are snatch'd immediate by the quick-eyed trout. 
Or darting salmon. Through the green- wood glade 
Some love to stray ; there lodged, amused, and fed. 
In the fresh leaf. Luxurious, others make 
The meads their choice, and visit every flower, 
And every latent herb : for the sweet task. 
To propagate their kinds, and where to wrap. 
In what soft beds, their young yet undisclosed, 
Employs their tender care. Some to the house. 
The fold, and dairy, hungry, bend their flight, 
Sip round the pail, or taste the curdling cheese: 
Oft, inadvertent, from the milky stream 
They meet their fate ; or weltering in the bowl. 
With powerless wings around them wrapp'd expire. 

TuoMSOM. Summer. 
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INSPIRATION. 

Ye green-rob'd Dryads, oft at dusky eve 

By wondering shepherds seen, to forest brown, 

To unfrequented meads, and pathless wilds, 

Lead me from gardens deck'd with art's vain pomps. 

Can gilt alcoves, can marble-mimick gods, 

Parterres embroider'd, obelisks, and urns 

Of high relief : can the long, spreading lake. 

Or vista lessening to the sight ; can Stow, 

With all her Attick fanes, such raptures raise. 

As the thrush-haunted copse, where lightly leaps 

The fearful fawn the rustling leaves along. 

And the brisk squirrel sports from bough to bough, 

While from an hollow oak, whose naked roots 

O'erhang a pensive rill, the busy bees 

jflum drowsy lullabies 1 The bards of old. 

Fair Nature's friends, sought such retreats, to charm 

Sweet Echo with her songs ; oft, too, they met 

In summer evenings, near sequester'd bow'rs, 

Or mountain-nymph, or muse, and eager learn'd 

The moral strains she taught so mend mankind. 

Rev. Joseph Warton. 



INSTABILITY. 

Prospero. You do look, my son, in a mov'd sort, 
As if you were dismay'd : be cheerful. Sir : 
Our revels now are ended : these our actors. 
As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 
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Are melted into air, into thin air ; 
And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
The cloud-capp'd towers, the gorgeous palaces. 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve ; 
And, like this unsubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack* behind. We are such stuflf 
As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 

SHA.X8PBARB. Th4 T^mput, 



INSTINCT. 

Who taught the nations of the field and wood 
To shun their poison, and to choose their food 1 
Prescient, the tides or tempests to withstand. 
Build on the wave, or arch beneath the sandl 
Who made the spider parallels design. 
Sure as De Moivre, without rule or line 1 
Who bid the stork, Columbus-like, explore 
Heavens not his own, and worlds unknown before *i 
Who calls the council, states the certain day. 
Who forms the phalanx, and wl\p points the way ^ 

Pope. Essay on Man. 

* The rack is a thin, light cloud, which, on a windy day, may be 
observed moving quickly athwart the fky. Seamen call it the " scud,"* 
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INTEREST. 

By education most have been misled ; 
So they believe, because they so were bred : 
The priest continues what the nurse began, 
And thus the child imposes on the man. 
(The rest I named before, nor need repeat ;) 
But interest is the most prevailing cheat. 
The sly seducer both of age and youth ; 
They study that, and think they study truth. 
When interest fortifies an argument. 
Weak reason serves to gain the will's assent : 
For souls already warped receive an easy bent. 

Dfydbn. Hind and Panther. 
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IRRESOLUTION. 

To me hath Heaven with bounteous hand assign'd 
Energic reason and a shaping mind, 
The daring ken of truth, the patriot's part, 
And Pity's sigh, that breathes the gentle heart. 

Sloth jaundiced all ! and from my graspless hand 
Drop friendship's precious pearls, like hour-glass sand.. 
I weep, yet stoop not ! the faint anguish flows, 
A dreamy pang in morning's feverish dose. 
15* 
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Is this piled earth our being's passless mound 1 
Tell me, cold grave ! is death with poppies crown*d 1 
Tired sentinel ! 'mid fitful starts I nod, 
And fain would sleep, though pillow'd on a clod. 

CoLBRiDOB, Lines to a Friend. 



ITALY. 

How has kind Heav'n adorn'd the happy land, 
And scatter'd blessings with a wasteful hand ! 
But what avail her unexhausted stores, 
Her blooming mountains, and her sunny shores. 
With all the gifts that heav'n and earth impart, 
The smiles of nature, and the charms of art, 
"While proud Oppression in her valleys reigns, 
And Tyranny usurps Uer happy plains 1 
The poor inhabitant beholds in vain 
The redd'ning orange and the swelling grain; 
Joyless he sees the growing oils and wines, 
And in the myrtle's fragrant shade repines : 
Starves, in the midst of nature's bounty curst. 
And in the loaden vineyard dies for thirst. 

Addison. Letter from Italy. 




JEALOUSY. 

O HATEPULL hellish Snake ! what Furie furst 
Brought thee from balefuU house of Proserpim^, 
Where in her bosome she thee long had nurst, 
And fostred up with bitter milke of tine 1 
Fowle Jealousy ! that turn est love divine 
To ioylesse dread, and wak'st the loving hart 
With hatefuU thoughts to languish and to pine, 
And feede itselfe with self-consuming smart, 
Of all the passions in the mind thou vilest art ! 



O let him far be banished away, 
And in his stead let Love forever dwell! 
Sweete Love, that doth his golden wings embay 
In blessed nectar and pure Pleasure's well, 
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Untroubled of vile feare or bitter fell. 

And ye, faire ladies, that your kingdomes make 

In th' harts of men, them governe wisely well, 

And of faire Britomart ensample take. 

That was as true in love as turtle to her mate. 

Spenser. Faerie Qiteen, Book III, 



NOURMAHAL. 

A FAIRER creature did my eyes ne'er see ! 

Sure she was formed by heaven in spite to me ! 

Some angel copied, while I slept, each grace, 

And moulded every feature from my face. 

Such majesty does from her forehead rise, 

Her cheeks such blushes cast, such rays her eyes, 

Nor I nor Envy can a blemish find ; 

The palace is without too well designed : 

Conduct me in, for I will view thy mind. [ To Indamora. 

Speak, if thou hast a soul, that I may see 

If Heaven can make throughout another me. 

INDAMORA {kneeling.) 
My tears and miseries must plead my cause ; 
My wotds the tenor of your presence awes : 
Mortals in sight of angels mute become ; 
The nobler nature strikes th' inferior dumb. 

NOURMAHAL. 

The palm is, by the foe's confession, mine ; 
But I disdain what basely you resign : 



} 
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Heaven did by me the outward model build ; 
Its inward work, the soul, with rubbish filled. 
Yet, oh ! th' imperfect piece moves more delight ; 
*Tis gilded o'er with youth to catch the sight. 
The gods have poorly robbed my virgin bloom, 
And what I am by what I was o'ercome. 
Traitress, restore my beauty and my charms, 
Nor steal my conquest with my proper arms ! 

INDAMORA. 

What have I done thus to inflame your hate 1 
I am not guilty, but unfortunate. 



NOURMAHAL. 

Not guilty ! when thy looks my power betray, 
Seduce mankind, my subject, from my sway, 
Take all my hearts and all my eyes away *? 

Drtden. JturengZebe. 
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JERUSALEM. 

Reft of thy sons, amid thy foes forlorn, 
Mourn, widow'd queen, forgotten Sion, mourn! 
Is this thy place, sad City, this thy throne. 
Where the wild desert rears its craggy stone 1 
While suns unblest their angry lustre fling, 
And wayworn pilgrims seek the scanty spring 1— 
Where now thy pomp, which kings with envy view'dl 
Where now thy might, which all those kings subdu'd 1 
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No martial myriads muster in thy gate : 
No suppliant nations in thy temple wait; 
No prophet-bards, thy fi:littering courts among, 
Wake the full lyre, and swell the tide of song : 
But lawless Might, and meagre'Want is there, 
And the quick-darting eye of restless Fear, 

While cold Oblivion, 'mid thy ruins laid, i 

Folds his dark wing beneath the ivy shade. ! 

BisHOB Hbbbr. Palestine. 



JOBBERS. 

Or turn to sail between those shifting rocks, 

The new Symplegades — the crushing Stocks, 

Where Midas might again his wish behold 

In real paper or imagined gold. 

That magic palace of Alcina shows 

More wealth than Britain ever had to lose. 

Were all her atoms of unleavened ore, 

And all her pebbles from Pactolus' shore. 

There fortune plajrs, while rumour holds the stake. 

And the world trembles to bid brokers break. 

How rich is Britain ! not indeed in mines. 

Or peace, or plenty, corn, or oil, or wines; 

No land of Canaan, full of milk and honey. 

Nor (save in paper shekels) ready money : 

Bui let us not to own the truth refuse. 

Was ever Christian land so rich in Jewsl 
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Those parted with their teeth to good King John, 
And now, ye kings ! they kindly draw your own ; 
All states, all things, all sovereigns they controul, 
And waft a loan " from Indus to the Pole." 
The banker — ^broker— baron— brethren, speed 
To aid these bankrupt tyrants in their need. 
Nor these alone; Columbia feels no less 
Fresh speculations follow each success; 
And philanthropic Israel deigns to drain 
Her mild per centage from exhausted Spain. 
Not without Abram's seed can Russia march — 
'Tis gold, not steel, that rears the conqueror's arch, 
Two Jews, a.chosen people, can command 
In every realm their scripture promised land : 
Two Jews keep down the Romans, and uphold 
The accursed Hun, more brutal than of old : 
Two Jews— but not Samaritans — direct 
The world, with all the spirit of their sect. 
What is the happiness of earth to them 1 
A congress forms their ** New Jerusalem," 
Where baronies and orders both invite— 
Oh, holy Abraham ! dost thou see the sight ! 
Thy followers mingling with these royal swine, 
Who spit not ** on their Jewish gaberdine," 
But honour them as portion of the show. — 
(Where now, oh Pope ! is thy forsaken toe 1 
Could it not favour Judah with some kicks 1 
Or has it ceased to " kick against the pricks ?") 
On Shylock's shore behold them stand afresh. 
To cut from nations' hearts their "pound of flesh." 

Byron. jSge qf Bronze. 
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JOY. 



Joy, rose-lipt Dryad, loves to dwell 
In snimj field, or mossy cell, 
Delights on echoing hills to hear 
The reaper's song, or lowing steer. 
Or view with ten-fold plenty spread 
The crowded corn-field, blooming mead; 
While beauty, health, and innocence. 
Transport the eye, the soul, the sense. 

Bkv. T. Wartom, the elder. 



JULY. 

Unhappy he, who, in this season, pent 
Within the darksome gloom of city lane. 
Pines for the flowery paths, and woody shades, 
From which the love of lucre, or of power. 
Enticed his youthful steps. In vain he turns 
The rich descriptive page of Thomson's muse, 
And strives to fancy that the lovely scenes 
Are present. So the hand of childhood tries 
To grasp the pictured bunch of fruit, or flowers. 
But, disappointed, feels the canvas smooth: 
So the caged lark, upon a withering turf, 
Flutters from side to side, with quivering wings. 
As if in act of mounting to the skies. 

Rev. Jambs Grahams. Rural Calendar. 
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JUNIUS. 

" And who and what art thou 1" the archangel said. — 
" For that, you may consult my title-page," 

Replied this mighty shadow of a shade: 
" If I have kept my secret half an age, 

I scarce shall tell it now." <*' Canst thou upbraid," 

Continued Michael, " George Rex, or allege 

Aught further 7" Junius answered, " You had better 

First ask him for his answer to my letter. 

" My charges upon record will outlast 

The brass of both his epitaph and tomb." — 

** Repent'st thou not," said Michael, " of some past 
Exaggeration % something which may doom 

Thyself, if false, as him if true 1 Thou wast 
Too bitter is it not so 1 — ^in thy gloom 

Of passion V'—" Passion!" cried the phanton^dim, 

" I loved my country, and I hated him." 

Btron. Fision tfJudgmmt, 



JUSTICE. 

She was a virgin of austere regard : 
Not as the world esteems her, deaf and blind ; 
But as the eagle, that hath oft compared 
Her eye with Heaven's, so, and more brightly, shined 
16 
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Her lamping sight : for she the same could wind 
Into the solid heart, and with her ears 
The silence of the thought loud speaking hears, 

And in one hand a pair of even scales she wears. 

No riot of affection revel kept 

Within her breast, but a still apathy 

Possessed all her soul, which softly slept 

Securely, without tempest j no sad cry 

Awakes her pity, but wrong'd Poverty, 
Sending his eyes to heav'n swimming in tears, 
With hideous clamours ever struck her ears, 

Whetting the blazing sword that in her hand she bears. 



Upon two stony tables, spread before her, 
She lean'd her bosom, more than stony hard, 
There slept th* impartial judge, and strict restorer 
Of wrong, or^ghi, with pain or with reward; 
There hung the score of all our debts, the card 

Where good, and bad, and life, and death, were painted j 

Was never heart of mortal so untainted, 
But when the roll was read, with thousand terrors fainted. 
Giles Fletcher. CkrisVs Fictory. 




KILMENY.^ 

KiLMENY looked up with a lovely grace, i 
But nae smile was seen on Kilmeny's face j 
As still was her look, and as still was her ee, 
As the stillness that lay on the eraerant lea, 
Or the mist that sleeps on a waveless sea. 
For Kilmeny had been she knew not where, 
And Kilmeny had seen what she could not declare ; 
Kilmeny had been where the cock never crew. 
Where the rain never fell, and the wind never blew. 
But it seemed as the harp of the sky had rung. 
And the airs of heaven played round her tongue, 
When she spake of the lovely forms she had seen. 
And a land where sin had never been ; 
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A land of love, and a land of light, 
WithoTiten sun, or moon, or night : ' 
Where the river swa'd a living stream, 
And the light a pure celestial beam : 
The land of vision it would seem, 
A still, an everlasting dream. 

Jambs Ho«o. Queen*s Wake. 



KINDNESS. 

Kindness has resistless charms, 

All thmgs else but weakly move ; 

Fiercest anger it disarms. 

And clips the wings of flying love. 

Beauty does the heart invade. 

Kindness can alone persuade ; 

It gilds the lover's servile chain, 

And nmkes the slave grow pleas'd and vain, 

ROCHBSTBR. 



KING. 

What a king ought notj that he carmot give ; 
And what is more than meet from princes' bounty 
Is plunder, not a grant. Think you his honour 
A perquisite belonging to your place. 
As favourite paramount '{ Preserve the king 
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Prom doing wrong, tho' wrong is done for you, 
And show 'tis not in favour to corrupt thee. 



True majesty's the very soul of kings ; 
And rectitude the soul of majesty ; 
If mining minions sap that rectitude. 
The king may live, but majesty expires : 
And he that lessens majesty impairs 
That just obedience public good requires; 
Doubly a traitor to the crown and state. 

Dr. Youn«. The Brothers. 



KISS. 

BlANCA, let 

Me pay the debt 
I owe thee for a kiss 

Thou lent'st to me. 

And I to thee 
Will render ten for this. 

If thou wilt say. 
Ten will not pay 

For that so rich a one j 
I'll clear the sum, 
If it should come, 

Unto a million. 
16* 
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By this I guess, 

Of happiness 
Who has a little measure ; 

He must, of right, 

To th' utmost mite, 
Make payment for his pleasure. 

HSRRICK. 



KNIGHT. 

A GENTLE Knight was pricking on the plaine, 
-YcUdd in mightie arn^es and silver shielde, 
Wherein old dints of deepe woundes did remaine. 
The cruel marks of many a bloody fielde; 
Yet armes till that time did he never wield ; 
His angry steede did chide his foaming bitt, 
As much disdayning to the curbe to yield : 
Full jolly Knight he seemd, and faire did sitt, 
And one for knightly giusts and fierce encounters fit. 

And on his breast a bloodie cross he bore, 

The deare remembrance of his dying Lord, 

For whose sweete sake that glorious badge he wore, 

And dead, as living, ever him ador'd : 

Upon his shield the like was also scored, 

For sovereign hope, which in his^lpe he had. 

Right, faithfull, true, he was in deede and word j 

But of his cheere did seeme too solemne sad ; 

Yet nothing did he drede, but ever was ydrad. 

Spender. Faerie Queen, 
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KNOWLEDGE. 

The minde of man is this world's true dimension ; 
And knowledge is the measure of the minde : 
And as the minde, in her vast comprehension, 
Contains more worlds than all the world can finde : 
So knowledge doth it selfe far more extend, 
Than all the minds of men can comprehend. 

A climing height it is without a head, 

Depth without bottome, way without an end, 

A circle with no line invironed ; 

Not comprehended, all it comprehends ; 
Worth infinite, yet satisfies no minde. 
Till it that infinite of the God-head finde. 

This knowledge is the same forbidden tree, 
Which man lusts after to be made his Maker ; 
For. knowledge is, of power's eternity 
And perfect glory the true image-laker; 

So as to what doth the infinite containe, 

Must be as infinite as it againe. 

Lord Brooke. Cf Human Learning, 



After a painful life in study spent, 
The learn'd themselves their ignorance lament ; 
And aged men, whose lives exceed the space 
Which seems the bound prescrib'd to mortal race, 
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With hoary heads, their short experience grieve, 
As doomed to die before they've learned to live. 
So hard it is true knowledge to attain ; 
So frail is life, so fruitless human pain. 

CoNGRBVB. Fersea to the Memory qf Lady 
Ctrace Oetkin, 



The good and mighty of departed ages 
. Are in their graves, the innocent and free, 
Heroes, and Poets, and prevailing Sages, 
Who leave the vesture of their majesty 
To adorn and clothe this naked world \ — and we 
Are like to them ; — such perish, but they leave 
All hope, or love, or truth, or liberty. 
Whose forms their mighty spirits could conceive, 
To be a rule and law to ages that survive. 

Shellbt. Rtvott of Islam. 



KOSCIUSKO. 

Oh ! bloodiest picture in the book of time, 
Sarmatia fell, unwept, without a crime; 
Found not a generous friend, a pitying foe. 
Strength in her arms, nor mercy in her woe ! 
Dropped from her nerveless grasp the shattered spear. 
Closed her bright eye, and curbed her high career j — 
Hope, for a season, bade the world farewell. 
And Freedom shrieked as Kosciusko fell ! 

Campbkll. Pleaeureg qf Hope, 




LABOUR. 

Whate'er is excellent in art proceeds 
From labour and endurance. Deep the oak 
Must sink in stubborn earth its roots obscure, 
That hopes to lift its branches to the skies. 
Gold cannot gold appear until man's toil 
Discloses wide the mountain's hidden rib!s, 
And digs the dusky ore, and breaks and grinds 
Its gritty parts, and laves in limpid streams, 
With oft-repeated toil, and oft in fire 
The metal purifies : with the fatigue 
And tedious process of its painful works, 
The lusty sicken and the feeble die. 

John Dyer. The Fleece, 
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LARK. 

To the last point of vision, and beyond, 
Mount, daring warbler ! that love-prompted strain 
('Twixt thee and thine a never-failing bond) 
Thrills not the less the bosom of the plain ; 
Yet might'st thou seem, proud privilege ! to sing 
All independent of the leafy spring. 

Leave to the nightingale her shady wood ; 
A privacy of glorious light is thine; 
Whence thou dost pour upon the world a flood 
Of harmony, with rapture more divine ; 
Type of the wise who soar but never roam; 
True to the kindred points of Heaven and Home. 

* Wordsworth. 



LAUREATES. 

Sometimes I soar where fancy guides the rein. 

Beyond this visible diurnal sphere ; 
But most with long and self-approving pain, 

Patient pursue the historian's task severe ; 
Thus in the ages which are past I live, 
And those which are to come my sure reward will give. 
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Yea in this now, while malice frets her hour, 
Is foretaste given me of that meed divine ; 

Here undisturbed in this sequestered bower, 
The friendship of the good and wise is mine ; 

And that green wreath which decks the Bard when dead, 

That laureate garland crowns my living head. 

That wreath which in Eliza's golden days 

My master dear, divinest Spenser wore. 
That which rewarded Drayton's learned lays. 

Which thoughtful Ben and gentle Daniel bore, — 
Grin, Envy, through thy ragged mask of scorn I 
In honour it is given, with honour it is worn ! 

SoDTHKT. Lay of the Laurettle, 



LIBERTY. 

Ye clouds ! that far above me float and pause, 
Whose pathless march no mortal may controul I 
Ye ocean-waves ! that, wheresoe'er ye roll. 

Yield homage only to eternal laws ! 

Ye woods ! that listen to the night-bird's singing, 
Midway the smooth and perilous slope reclined. 

Save when your own imperious branches, swinging, 
Have made a solemn music of the wind ! 

Where, like a man beloved of God, 

Through glooms, which never woodman trod, 
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How oft, pursuing fancies holy, 
My moonlight way o'er flowering weeds I wound. 

Inspired, beyond the guess of folly. 
By each rude shape and wild unconquerable sound ! 
O ye loud waves ! and O ye forests high ! 

And O ye clouds that far above me soared ! 
Thou rising sun ! thou blue rejoicing sky ! 

Yea, every thing that is, and will be free ! 

Bear witness for me, wheresoe'er ye be. 

With that deep worship I have still adored 
The spirit of divinest Liberty. 



O Liberty ! with profitless endeavour 
Have I pursued thee, many a weary hour ; 

But thou nor swell'st the victor's strain, nor ever 
Didst breathe thy soul in forms of human power. 

Alike from all, howe'er they praise thee, 

(Not prayer, nor boastful name delays thee,) 
Alike from Priestcraft's harpy minions. 

And factious Blasphemy's obscener slaves; 
Thou speedest on thy subtle pinions. 
The guide of homeless winds, and playmate of the waves! 
And there I felt thee !— on that sea-clift's verge. 

Whose pines, scarce travell'd by the breeze above, 
Had made one murmur with the distant surge ! 
Yes, while I stood and gazed, my temples bare. 
And shot my being through earth, sea, and air. 

Possessing all things with intensest love, 
O Liberty ! my spirit felt thee there. 

COLBKIDOB. 
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LIFE. 

To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 
To the last syllable of recorded time ; 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle ! 
Life *s but a walking shadow : a poor player. 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more : it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury. 
Signifying nothing. 

Shaksfeare. Macbeth. 



When I consider life, H is all a cheat ; 
Yet fooled with hope men favour the deceit ; 
Trust on, and think to-morrow will repay; 
To-morrow 's falser than the former day ; 
Lies worse ; and while it says, we shall be bless'd 
With some new joys, cuts oflf what we possessed. 
Strange coz'nage! none would live past years again. 
Yet all hope pleasure in what yet remain ; 
And from the dregs of life think to receive 
What the first sprightly running could not give. 
I'm tired with waiting for this chymic gold, 
Which fools us young, and beggars us when old. 

Dryoen. AurengZehe. 

17 
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A FLOWER that does with opening morn arise, 

And, flourishing the day, at evening dies ; 

A winged eastern blast, just skimming o'er 

The ocean's brow, and sinking on the shore : 

A fire whose flames through crackling stubble fly; 

A meteor shooting from the summer-sky ; 

A bowl a-down the sloping mountain roll'dj 

A bubble breaking, and a fable told; 

A noon-tide shadow, and a midnight dream. 

Are emblems which, with semblance apt, proclaim 

Our earthly course : but, O my soul ! so fast 

Must life run ofi", and death forever last % 

Prior. Solomon, 



Still is the toiling hand of Care : 

The panting herds repose : 

Yet hark, how thro' the peopled air 

The busy murmur glows ! 

The insect youth are on the wing, 

Eager to taste the honied spring. 

And float amid the liquid noon : 

Some lightly o'er the current skim. 

Some shew their gayly-gilded trim 

Gluick-glancing to the sun. 
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To Contemplation's sober eye 

Such is the race of man : 

And they that creep, and they that fly, 

Shall end where they began. 

Alike the busy and the gay 

But flutter thro' life's little day, 

In fortune's varying colours drest : 

Brush'd by the hand of rough mischance. 

Or chill'd by age, their airy dance 

They leave in dust to rest. 

Methinks I hear, in accents low, 

The sportive kind reply : 

Poor moralist ! and what art thou 1 

A solitary fly ! 

Thy joys no glittering female meets. 

No hive hast thou of hoarded sweets. 

No painted plumage to display : 

On hasty wings thy youth has flown : 

Thy sun is set, thy spring is gone — 

We frolick while 'tis May. 

Gr4T. Ode on Sprinff. 



Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting : 
The soul that rises with us, our life's star. 
Hath had elsewhere its setting. 
And Cometh from afar : 
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Not in entire forgetfuiness, 

And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
/ From God, who is our home ; 

Heaven lies about us in our infancy ! 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 

Upon the growing Boy, 
But he beholds the light, and whence it flows. 

He sees it in his joy ; 
The Youth, who daily farther from the East 
Must travel, still is Nature's Priest, 

And by the vision splendid 

Is on his way attended ; 
At length the Man perceives it die away. 
And fade into the light of common day. 

Earth fills her lap with pleasures of her own ; 
Yearnings she hath in her own natural kind, 
And, even with something of a mother's mind. 
And no unworthy aim. 
The homely nurse doth all she can 
To make her foster-child, her inmate man, 

Forget the glories he hath known. 
And that imperial palace whence he came. 

Wordsworth. Intimations qf Immortality. 
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Between two worlds life hovers like a star, 
'Twixt night and mom, upon the horizon's verge : 

How little do we know that which we are ! 
How less what we may be ! The eternal surge 

Of time and tide rolls on, and bears afar 
Our bubbles : as the old burst, new emerge, 

Lash'd from the foam of ages ; while the graves 

Of empires heave but like some passing waves. 

Btkon. Don Juan, Canto XV. 



LIGHT. 

Hail, holy light ! Offspring of heaven first-bom. 
Or of the Eternal co-eternal beam, \ 
May T express thee unblamed ! since God is light, 
And never but in unapproached light 
Dwelt from eternity ; dwelt then in thee, 
Bright effluence of bright essence uncreate ! 
Or hear'st ttou rather 1 pure ethereal stream, 
Whose fountain who shall tell ! Before the sun, 
Before the heavens thou wert ; and, at the voice 
Of God, as with a mantle didst invest 
The rising world of waters, dark and deep. 
Won from the void and formless infinite. 

Milton Parage Lost. 
17* 
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LIKENESS. 

Lambro presented, and one instant more 
Had stopped this canto, and Don Juan's breath, 

When Haidee threw herself her boy before, 
Stern as her sire: " On me," she cried, "let death 

Descend — the fault is mine ; this fatal shore 
He found— but sought not. I have pledged my faith; 

I love him— I will die with him. I knew 

Your nature's firmness — know your daughter's too." 

A minute past, and she had been all tears. 

And tenderness, and infancy : but now 
She stood as one who championed human fears — 

Pale, statue-like, and stern, she woo'd the blow ; 
And tall beyond her sex and her compeers. 

She drew up to her height, as if to show 
A fairer mark ; and with a fixed eye scann'd 
Her father's face — ^but never stopped his hand. 

He gazed on her and she on him : 'twas strange 
How like they looked ! the expression was the same; ■ 

Serenely savage, with a little change 
In the large dark eye's mutual darted flame ; 

For she too was as one who could avenge 
If cause should be— a lioness, though tame : 

Her father's blood before her father's face 

Boiled up, and proved her truly of his race. 
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I said they were alike, their features and 
Their stature differing but in sex and years; 

Even to the delicacy of their hands 
There was resemblance, such as true blood wears ; 

And now to see them thus divided stand 
In fixed ferocity, when joyous tears 

And sweet sensations should have welcomed both, 

Show what the passions are in their full growth. 

Btron. Don Juan^ Canto IV, 



LOCUSTS. 

Onward they came, a dark continuous cloud 

Of congregated myriads numberless. 
The rushing of whose wings was as the sound 
Of a broad river, headlong in its course 
Plunged from a mountain summit, or' the roar 
Of a wild ocean in the autumn storm, 
Shattering its billows on a shore of rocks. 
Onward they came, the winds impell'd them on; 
Their work was done, their path of ruin past. 
Their graves were ready in flie wilderness. 

SouHTBT. Tkalaha. 
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LOVE. 



CoMPELL the hawke, to sit that is unmann'd, 
Or make the hound, untaught to draw the deere, 
Or bring the free, against his will in band, 
Or move the sad, a pleasant tale to heere, 
Your time is lost, and you no whit the neere ! 
So love ne leames, of force the heart to knit : 
She serves but those, that feele sweete fancies fit. 

Tfios. Churchyard. Mirror for Magistrates. 



Most sacred fyre, that bumest mightily 

In livng brests, ykindled first above 

Emongst th* etemall spheres and lamping sky, 

And thence pourd into men, which men call Love j 

Not that same, which doth base affections move 

In brutish mindes, and filthy lust inflame ; 

But that sweete fit that doth true beautie love, 

And choseth Vertue for his dearest dame, 

Whence spring all noble deedes and never-dying fame : 

Well did Antiquity a god thee deeme. 
That over mortall mindes hast so great might, 
To order them as best to thee doth seeme, 
And all their actions to direct aright : 
^ The fatall purpose of divine foresight 
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Thou doest effect In destinied descents, 

Through deepe impression of thy secret might, 

And stirredst up ih' heroe's high intents, 

Which the late world admyres for wondrous moniments. 

SPBN8ER. Faerie Qieeen, Book III. 



Bid me discourse, I will enchant thine ear. 

Or like a fairy trip upon the green, 
Or like a nymph, with long dishevell'd hair, 

Dance on the sands, and yet no footing seen : 
Love is a spirit all compact of fire, 
Not gross to sink, but light, and will aspire. 

Witness this primrose bank whereon I lie ; 

These forceless flowers like sturdy trees support me ; 
Two strengthless doves will draw me through the sky, 

From mom till night, even where I list to sport me : 
Is love so light, sweet boy, and may it be 
That thou shouldst think it heavy unto thee 1 

Shakspearb. Fenus and Jjdonis, 



Other slow arts entirely keep the brain ; 
And therefore finding barren practisers. 
Scarce show a harvest of their heavy toil ; 
But love, first learned in a lady's eyes. 
Lives not alone immured in the brain j 
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But with the motion of all elements, 

Courses, as swift as thought, in every power; 

And gives to every power a double power. 

Above their functions and their offices. 

It adds a precious seeing to the eye : 

A lover's eyes will gaze an eagle blind ; 

A lover's ear will hear the lowest sound, 

When the suspicious head of theft is stopp'd j* 

Love's feeling is more soft and sensible 

Than are the tender horns of cockled snails : 

Love's tongue proves dainty Bacchus gross in taste : 

For valour, is not love a Hercules, 

Still climbing trees in the Hesperides.1 

Subtle as Sphynx ; as sweet and musical 

As bright Apollo's lute, strung with his hair j 

And when love speaks, the voice of all the gods 

Makes heaven drowsy with the harmony. 

Never durst poet touch a pen to write 

Until his ink were temper'd with love's sighs: 

Oh ! then his lines would ravish savage ears, 

And plant in tyrants mild humility. 

Bhakspbarb. £<w«'« Labour Lost, 



Viola. Mr father had a daughter lov'd a man. 
As it might be perhaps, were I a woman, 
I should your lordship. 

Duke. And what 's her history 1 

♦"To have the head stopped,** is still a country phrase, ezpressivo 
of dalness of beariug from cold. 
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Viola. A blank, my lord : she never -told her love, 
But let concealment, like the wormi' the bud, 
Feed on her damask cheek : she pin'd in thought, 
And, with a green and yellow melancholy, 
She sat, like Patience on a monument. 
Smiling at grief. — Was not this love indeed 1 

Shakspbarb. Tteelfth J{lgkt. 



Bid physicians talk our veins to temper. 
And with an argument new set a pulse , 
Then think, my lord, of reasoning into love. 

Dr. YoDNa The Revenge, 



" Hafed, my own beloved lord," 

She kneeling cries — ** first, last adored! 

If in that soul thou *st ever felt 

Half what thy lips impassion'd swore. 
Here, on my knees, that never knelt 

To any but their God before, 
I pray thee, as thou lovest me, fly. 
Now, now — ere yet their blades are nigh. 
Oh haste — the bark that bore me hither 

Can waft us o'er yon darkening sea. 
East — west — ^alas, I care not whither. 
So thou art safe, and I with thee ! 
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Qo where ye will, this hsnd in thine, 
Those eyes before me smiling thos, 

Through good and ill, through storm and shine, 
The world's a world of love for us! 

On some calm, blessed shore we 11 dwell. 

Where 'tis no crime to love too well j — . 

"Where thus to worship tenderly 

An erring child of light like thee 

Will not be sin— or, if it be. 

Where we may weep our faults away. 

Together kneeling, night and day, 

Thou, for my sake, at Alla's shrine, 

And I — at any god's for thine I" 

T. MooRK. Lalla Rookk, 




MAGIC. 

Ye elves of hills, brooks, standing lakes, and groves; 
And ye, that on the sand, with printless feet, 
Do chase the ebbing Neptune, and do fly him 
When he comes back : you demi-puppets that 
By moon-shine do the green, sour, ringlets* make 
Whereof the ewe not bites ; and you, whose pastime 
Is to make midnight-mushrooms ; that rejoice 
To hear the solemn curfew ; by whose aid 
(Weak masters though you be) I have bedimm'd 
The noon-tide sun, called forth the mutinous winds, 
And 'twiit the green sea and the azure vault 
Set roaring war ; to the dread rattling thunder 



* Fairy rings on the grass. 
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Have I given fire, and rifled Jove's stout oak 
With his own bolt: the strong-bas'd promontory- 
Have I made shake : and by the spurs pluck'd up 
The pine and cedar : graves, at my command. 
Have waked their sleepers, op'd, and let them forth. 
By my so potent art. But this rough magic 
I here abjure.: and when I have required 
Some heavenly music (which even now I do,) 
To work mine end upon their'senses that 
This airy charm is for, I '11 break my staff; 
Bury it certain fathoms in the earth ; 
And, deeper than did ever plummet soimd, 
I '11 drown my book. 

Shakspearb. T%e Tempest. 



MAGNANIMITY. 

Ply, seraphs ! to your own eternal shore. 
Where winds nor howl nor waters roar. 
Our portion is to die. 
And yours to live forever : 
But which is best, a dead eternity. 
Or liviiv is but known to the great Giver: 

obey him, as we shall obey; 
. I would not keep this life of mine in clay 
An hour beyond His will ; 
. Nor see ye lose a portion of His grace 
For all the mercy which Seth's race 
Find still. 
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Ply! 
And as your pinions bear ye back to Heaven, 
Think that my love still mounts with thee on high, 

Samiasa ! 
And if I look up with a tearless eye, 

'Tis that an angel's bride disdains to weep — 
Farewell !— Now rise, inexorable deep ! 

Byron. Heaven, and Earth. 



MALEDICTION. 

Hated be thou, disdained of every wight. 
And pointed at wherever that thou go : 
A traitorous wretch, unworthy of the light 
Be thou esteemed : and to increase thy woe. 
The sound be hateful of thy name also : 
And in this sort, with shame and sharp reproach, 
Lead thou thy life, till greater grief approach. 

Dole and despair, let those be thy delight, 
Wrapped in woes that cannot be unfold; 
To wail the day, and weep the weary night. 
With rainy eyen and sighs cannot be told ; 
And let no wight thy woe seek to withhold. 
But count thee worthy, wretch, of sorrow's store, 
That, suffering much, ought still to suffer more. 
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Deserve thou death, yea be thou deemed to die 
A shameful death, to end thy shameful life ; 
A sight longed for, jojrful to every eye, 
When thou shalt be arraigned as a thief. 
Standing at bar, and pleading for thy life, 
With trembling tongue, in dread, in dolor's rage, 
Lade with white locks, and fourscore years of age. 

Yet shall not death deliver thee so soon 
Out of thy woes, so happy shalt not be ; 
But to the eternal Jove this is my boon, 
That thou mayest live thy eldest son to see 
Reft of his wits, and in a foul boar*s sty 
To end his days, in rage and death distressed, 
A worthy tomb where one of thine should rest. 

And after this, yet pray I more, ihou may 
Thy second son see drowned in a dyke, 
And in such sort to close his latter day. 
As heard or seen erst hath not been the like ; 
Ystrangled in a puddle, not so deep 
As half a foot, that such hard loss of life, 
So cruelly chanced, may be thy greater grief. 

And not yet shall thy hugie sorrows cease, 
Jove shall not so withhold his wrath from thee. 
But that thy plagues may more and more increase ; 
Thou shalt still live,, that thou thyself mayest see 
Thy daughter dear stricken with leprosy : 
That she, that erst was all thy whole delight, 
Thou now mayest loath to have her come in sight. 
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And after that, let sbame and sorrow's grief 
Feed forth thy years continually in woe, 
That thou may est live in death, and die in life, 
And in this sort fore wailed and wearied so. 
At last thy ghost to part thy body fro ; 

This pray I, Jove, and with this latter breath. 

Vengeance I ask upon my cruel death. 

Sackvillb, Earl or Dorset. Mirror for Magistrates. 



MAY. 



Now the bright morning-star, 

Day's harbinger, 
Comes dancing from the east, 

And leads with her 
The flowery May, that from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose. 
Hail, bounteous May, that dost inspire 
Mirth, and youth, and warm desire : 
Woods and groves are of thy dressing. 
Hill and dale do boast thy blessing. 
Thus we salute thee with our early song, 
And welcome thee, and wish thee long. 

Milton. 

18* 
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Though many suns have risen and set 

Since thou, blithe May, wert born. 
And Bards, who hailed thee,- may forget 

Thy gifts, thy beauty scorn ; 
There are who to a birth-day strain 

Confine not harp and voice. 
But evermore throughout thy reig^ 

Are grateful and rejoice I 

Delicious odours I music sweet, 

Too sweet to pass away ! 
Oh for a deathless song to meet 

The soul's desire — a lay 
That, when a thousand years are told. 

Should praise thee, genial Power ! 
Through summer heat, autumnal cold. 

And winter's dreariest hour. 

Earth, sea, thy presence feel — ^nor less. 

If yon ethereal blue 
With its soft smile the truth express. 

The Heavens have felt it too. 
The inmost heart of man, if glad, 

Partakes a livelier cheer ; 
And eyes that cannot but be sad, 

Let fall a brightened tear. 

Since thy return, through days and weeks 
Of hope that grew by stealth, 

How many wan and faded cheeks 
Have kindled into health ! 
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The old, by ihee revived, have said, 

" Another year is ours j" 
And wayworn Wanderers, poorly fed, 

Have smiled upon thy flowers. 

Who tripping lisps a merry song 

Amid his playful peers 1 
The tender Infant who was long 

A prisoner of fond fears ; 
But now, when every sharp-edged blast 

Is quiet in its sheath, 
His mother leaves him free to taste 

Earth's sweetness in thy breath. 

Thy help is with the weed that creeps 

Along the humblest ground ; 
No clifl* so bare but on its steeps 

Thy favours may be found j 
But most on some peculiar nook 

That our own hands have drest, 
Thou and thy train are proud to look, 

And seem to love it best. 

And yet how pleased we wander forth 

When May is whispering, *• Come 
Choose from the bowers of virgin Earth 

The happiest for your home ; 
Heaven's bounteous love through me is spread 

Prom sunshine, clouds, winds, waves, 
Drops on the mouldering turret's head, 

And on your turf-clad graves !" 

Wordsworth. To May. 
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May, thou month of rosy beauty, 
Month, when pleasure is a duty j 
Month of maids that milk the kine, 
Bosom rich and breath divine ; 
Month of bees and month of flowers, 
Month of blossom-laden bowers j 
Month of little hands with daisies. 
Lovers' love and poets' praises ; 
O thou merry month complete. 
May, thy very name is sweet ! 
May was maid in olden times. 
And is still in Scottish rhymes ; 
May 's the blooming hawthorn bough. 
May 's the month that 's laughing now. 

Leigh Humt. 



MEDIOCRITY. 

The setled mind is free from fortune's power. 
They need not feare who look not up aloft : 
But they that climbe are carefuU every hower. 
For, when they fall, they light not very soft. 
Examples have the wisest warned oft. 
That, where the trees the smallest branches here. 
The stormes do blow, and have most rigour there. 
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Where is it strong, but neere the ground and roote 1 
Where is it weake, but on the highest sprajresl 
Where may a man so surely set his foote, 
But on those bowes that growen low alwayes7 
The little twigs, are but unstedfast stayes, 

If they breake not, they bend with every blast ; 

Who trusts to them shall never stand full fast. 

The winde is great upon the highest hilles; 

The quiet life is in the dale below ; 

Who tread on ice shall slide against their willes ; 

They want not cares, that curious arts would know. 

Who lives at ease and can content him so. 
Is perfect wise, and sets us all to schoole : 
Who hates this lore may well be call'd a foole. 

Thob. Ghurcbtard. Mirror for Magistrates. 



MELANCHOLY. 

Come, pensive Nun ! devout and pure, 
Sober, steadfast, and demure. 
All in a robe of darkest grain, 
Flowing with majestic train. 
And sable stole of Cyprus lawn 
Over thy decent shoulders drawn ; 
Come 1 but keep thy wonted state, 
With even step and musing gait, 
And looks commercing with the skies, 
Thy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes : 
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There, held in holy passion still, 
Forget thyself to marble, till 
With a sad, leaden, downward cast 
Thou fix them on the earth as fast : 
And join with thee calm Peace and Cluiet, 
Spare Fast, that oft with gods doth diet, 
And hears the Muses, in a ring. 
Aye round about Jove's altar sing. 
And add to these retired Leisure, 
That in trim gardens takes his pleasure: 
But first and chiefest with thee bring 
Him that yon soars on golden wing, 
Guiding the fiery- wheeled throne. 
The cherub Contemplation ; 
And the mute. Silence, hist along, 
('Less Philomel will deign a song, 
In her sweetest, saddest plight. 
Smoothing the rugged brow of night. 
While Cjmthia checks her dragon yoke 
Gently o'er the accustom'd oak.) 

Milton. II Penserogo. 



MEMORY. 

Lulled in the countless chambers of the brain. 
Our thoughts are linked by many a hidden chain. 
Awake but one, and lo, what myriads rise I 
Each stamps its image as the other files I 
Each, as the various avenues of sense 
Delight or sorrow to the soul dispense, 
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Brightens or fades j yet all, with magic art, 
Controul the latent fibres of the heart. 
As studious Prospero's mysterious spell 
Drew every subject-spirit to his cell ; 
Each, at thy call, advances or retires, 
As judgment dictates, or the scene inspires. 

S. Rogers. Pleasures qf Memory. 



MERCY. 

The quality of mercy is not strained ; 

It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heaven. 

Upon the place beneath : it is twice bless'd; 

It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes : 

'T is mightiest in the mightiest; it becomes 

The throned monarch better than his crown : 

His sceptre shows the force of temporal power. 

The attribute to awe and majesty. 

Wherein doth set the dread and fear of kings; 

But mercy is above this sceptred sway ; 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings ; 

It is an attribute of God himself; 

And earthly power doth then show likest God's 

When mercy seasons justice. 

Shakspearb. Merchant of Venice, 
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As when the cheerful Sun, elamping wide, 
Glads all the world with his uprising rajr, 
And woos the widowed Earth again to pride, 
And paints her bosom with the flowery May, 
His silent sister steals him quite away, 

Wrapt in a sable cloud from mortal eyes, 

The hasty stars begin at noon to rise. 
And headlong to his early roost the sparrow flies: 

But soon as he again dishadowed is. 
Restoring the blind world his blemished sight, 
As though another day were newly his, 
The cozen'd birds busily take their flight, 
And wonder at the shortness of the night. 
So Mercy once again herself displays 
Out from her sister's ♦ cloud, and open lays 
Those sunshine looks, whose beams would dim a thousand 
days. 

GiLBt Flbtobbr. Christ's Fietorp. 



Laws that are inanimate. 
And feel no sense of love or hate, 
That have no passion of their own. 
Nor pity to be wrought upon, 

* By *' her sister,** the poet here means Justice. The ** silent sister,*" 
in the preceding stanza, is the Moon. 
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Are only pibper to inflict 
Revenge on criminals as strict: 
But to ha-^e power to forgive 
Is empire and prerogative; 
And 't is in crowns a nobler gem 
To grant a pardon than condemn. 

Butler. Hudihras, 



MILTON. 

Rise, hallow'd Milton ! rise, and say, 

How, at thy gloomy close of day ; 
How, when " depress'd by age, beset with wrongs;" 
When " fallen on evil days and evil tongues;" 

When darkness brooding on thy sight. 

Exiled the sovereign lamp of light; 
Say, what could then one cheering hope diffuse % 
What friends were thine, save Memory and the Muse 1 

Hence the rich spoils, thy studious youth 

Caught from the stores of ancient truth ; 
Hence all thy classic wanderings could explore 
When rapture led thee to the Latian shore ; 

Each scene, that Tiber's bank supplied; 

Each grace, that play'd on Arno's side ! 
The tepid gales, through Tuscan glades that fly ; 
The blue serene, that spreads Hesperia's sky ; 

Were still thy own : thy ample mind 

Each charm received, retained, combined : 
19 
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And thence *^ the nightly visitant," that came 
To touch thy bosom with her sacred flame, 

Recaird the long-lost beams of grace, 

That whilom shot from Nature's face. 
When (Jod, in £lden, o'er her youthful breast 
Spread with his own right hand perfection's gorgeous vest. 

Rbt. W. Mabok. 



Milton ! thou shouldst be living at this hour ; 

England hath need of thee ; she is a fen 

Of stagnant waters : altar, sword, and pen, 

Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and bower. 

Have forfeited their ancient English dower 

Of inward happiness. We are selfish men.; 

Oh ! raise us up, return to us again. 

And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power. 

Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt apart : 

Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea : 

Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free ; 

So didst thou travel in life's common way. 

In cheerful godliness ; and yet thy heart 

The lowliest duties on herself did lay. 

Wordsworth. 
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MISANTHROPY. 

I SAID, with men, and with the thoughts of men, 
I held but slight communion : but instead, 
My joy was in the wilderness, to breathe 
The difficult air of the iced mountain's top, 
Where the birds dare not build, nor insect's wing 
Flit o'er the herbless granite; or to plunge 
Into the torrent, and to roll along 
On the swift whirl of the new-breaking wave ' 
Of river-stream, or ocean, in their flow. 
In these my early strength exulted ; or 
To follow through the night the moving moon, 
The stars and their development ; or catch 
The dazzling lightnings till my eyes grew dim j 
Or to look, list'ning, on the scatter'd leaves, 
^ While autumn winds were at their evening song. 
These were my pastimes, and to be alone ; 
For if the beings, of whom I was one, — 
Hating to be so, — cfoss'd me in their path, 
I felt myself degraded back to them, 
And was all clay again. 

Btron. Jilavfred,, 
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MONITORS. 

Ah !r if the heart, too confidently raised, 
Perchance too lightly occupied, or lulled 
Too easily, despise or overlook 
The vassalage that binds her to the earth, 
Her sad dependence upon time, and all 
The trepidation of mortality, — 
What place so destitute and void, but there 
The little flower her vanity shall check. 
The trailing worm reprove her thoughtless pride 1 
Wordsworth. The Excursion. 



MORNING. 

Hare 1 hark ! the lark at heaven's gate sings, 

And Phoebus *gins arise, 
His steeds to water at those springs 

On chaiiced flowers that lies j 
And winking Mary-buds begin 

To ope their golden eyes; 
With every thing that pretty bin, 

My lady sweet, arise 1 

SHiiXBPEARB. Cymbeliite. 
I 
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Look, love, what envious streaks 
Do lace the severing clouds in yonder east : 
Night's candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tip-toe on the misty mountain-tops. 

Bbaxspbare. Romeo and Juliet. 



Opt he traced the uplands to survey 
(When o*er the sky advanced the kindling dawn,) 
The crimson cloud, blue main, and mountain grey, 
And lake, dim-gleaming, on the smoky lawn : 
Far to the west the long, long vale withdrawn, 
Where twilight loves to linger for a while ; 
And now he faintly kens the bounding fawn, 
And villager abroad at early toil. — 
But, lo, th^ sun appears ! and heaven, earth, ocean smile. 



Even now his eyes with smiles of rapture glow, 
As on he wanders through the scenes of morn, 
Where the fresh flowers in living lustre blow. 
Where thousand pearly the dewy lawns adorn, — 
A thousand notes of joy in every breeze are borne ! 

But who the melodies of mom can tell 1 
The wild brook babbling down the mountain side j 
The lowing herd; the sheep-fold's simple bell ; 
The song of early shepherd, dim descried 
19* 
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In the lone valley ; echoing far and wide 
The clamorous horn along the cliffs above j 
The hollow murmur of the ocean-tide ; 
The hum of bees, and linnets' lay of love, 
And the full choir that wakes the universal grove. 

De. Bbattib. Minstrel. 



Thebe was a roaring in the wind all night j 

The rain came heavily, and fell in floods j 

But now the sun is rising calm and bright ; 

The birds are singing in the distant woods j 

Over his own sweet voice the stock-dove broods ; 

The jay makes answer as the magpie chatters ; 

And all the air is filled with pleasant noise of waters. 

All things that love the sun are out of doors ; 

The sky rejoices in the morning's birth ; . 

The grass is bright with rain-drops;— on the moors 

The hare is running races in her mirth; 

And with her feet she from the plashy earth 

Raises a mist, that, glittering in the sun, 

Runs with her all the way, wherever she doth run. 

Wordsworth. Resolution and Independence. 
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High life of a hunter \ he meets on the hill 

The new-waken'd daylight, so bright and so still ; 

And feels, as the clouds of the morning unroll, 

The silence, the splendour, ennoble his soul. 

'Tis his o'er the mountains to stalk like a ghost, 

Enshrouded with mist, in which nature is lost. 

Till he lifts up his eyes, and flood, valley, and height, 

In one moment all swim in an ocean of light , 

While the sun, like a glorious banner unfurl'd, 

Seems to wave o'er a new, more magniflcent world. 

John Wilson. Address to a toitd Deer, 



MORTALITY. 

For Heaven's sake, let us sit upon the ground. 

And tell sad stories of the death of Kings : 

How some have been depos'd, some slain in war ; 

^Some haunted by the ghosts they have depos'd ; 
Some poison'd by their wives, some sleeping kill'd j 
All murder'd : for within the hollow crown, 

' That rounds the mortal temples of a king, 
Keeps Death his court ; and there the antic sits, 
Scofling his state, and grinning at his pomp; 
Allowing him a breath, a little scene 
To monarchize, be fear'd and kill with looks j 
Infusing him with vain and false conceit, 
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As if this flesh that walls about our life 
Were brass impregnable ; and humour'd thus, 
Comes at the last, and with a little pin 
Bores through his castle wall, and — farewell King I 
Shakbpearb. Rkhard J J. 



MUSIC. 

If music be the food of love, play on ; 
Give me excess of it, that, surfeiting. 
The appetite may sicken, and so die. — 
That strain again ! it had a dying fall : 
Oh I it came o'er my ear like the sweet south 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing, and giving odour. 

Shakspbark. Twelfth JfigkL 



Lorenzo. How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank 
Here will we sit, and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears : soft stillness and the night 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. 
Sit, Jessica : look, how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines* of bright gold. 
There's not the smallest orb which thou beholdest. 



* The patine, or patina, is the small plate on which the consecrated 
wafer is placed in the celebration of mass. 
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But in his motion, like an angel sibgs, 
Still quiring to the young-eyM cherubims ; 
Such harmony is in immortal sdUls j 
But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it. 
Come, ho I and wake Diana with a hymn ; 
With sweetest touches pierce your mistress* ear, 
And draw her home with music. 

Jessica. I am never merry when I hear sweet music. 

Lorenzo, The reason is your spirits are attentive : 
For do but note a wild and wanton herd. 
Or race of youthful and unhandled colts. 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing, and neighing loud, 
— Which is the hot condition of their blood, — 
If they perchance but hear a trumpet sound, 
Or; any air of music touch their ears, 
You shall perceive them make a mutual stand ; 
Their savage eyes tum'd to a modest gaze, 
By the sweet power of music. Therefore, the poet 
Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, stones, and floods j 
Since nought so stockish, hard, and full of rage, 
But music for the time doth change his nature. 
The man that hath no music in himself. 
Nor is not mov'd with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils ; 
The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 

. And his affections dark as Erebus : 
Let no such man be trusted. 

Shakspbare. Merckant of Venice. 
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Can any mortal mixture of earth's mould 
Breathe such divine enchanting ravishment ! 
Sure something holy lodges in that breast, 
And with these raptures moves the vocal air 
* To testify his hidden residence. 
How sweetly did they float upon the wings 
Of silence, through the empty- vaulted night, 
At every fall smoothing the raven-down 
Of darkness till it smiled I I have oft heard 
My mother Circe with the Syrens three, 
Amidst the flowery-kirtled Naiades, 
Culling their potent herbs and baleful drugs, 
Who, as they sung, would take the prison'd soul, 
And lap it in Elysium : Scylla wept. 
And chid her barking waves into attention ; 
And fell Charybdis murmur'd soft applause. 
Yet they in pleasing slumber lulled the sense. 
And in sweet madness robbed it of itself; 
But such a sacred and home-felt delight. 
Such sober certainty of waking bliss, 
I never heard till now ! 

Milton. Camus. 



An unusual stop of sudden silence 
Gave respite to the drowsy frighted steeds 
That draw the litter of close-cur tain 'd sleep. 
At last a soft and solemn-breathing sound 
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Rose like a steam of rich distill'd perfumes, 

And stole upon the air, that even Silence 

Was took ere she was 'ware, and wish'd she might 

Deny her nature and be never more, 

Still to be so displaced. I was all ear, 

And took in strains that might create a soul 

Under the ribs of Death. 

Milton. Comus. 



Ever, against eating cares, 
Lap me in soil Lydian airs, 
Married to immortal verse ; 
Such as the melting soul may pierce. 
In notes, with many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness, long drawn out, 
With wanton heed and giddy cunning; 
The melting voice through mazes running. 
Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony. ' 

Milton. VAUegro. 



Nor cold, nor stern, my soul ! yet I detest 
These scented rooms, where, to a gaudy throng, 

Heaves the proud harlot her distended breast. 
In intricacies of laborious song. 
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O give me, from this heartless scene released, 
To hear our old musician, blind and grey, 

(Whom stretching from my nurse's arms I kissed,) 
His Scottish tunes and wailike marches play, 

By moonshine, on the balmy summer-night. 
The while I dance amid the tedded hay 

With merry maids, whose ringlets toss in light* - 

Coleridge. Lines vritten in a Concert Room. 



MUTABILITY. 

When age shall make me what I am not now, 
And evety wrinkle tell me where the plough 
Of time hath furrow'dj when an ice shall flow 
Through every vein, and all my head be snow : 
When Death displays his coldness in my cheek. 
And I, myself, in my own picture seek. 
Not finding what I am, but what I was j 
In doubt which to believe, this or my glass : 
Yet though I alter this remains the same 
As it was drawn, retains the primitive frame. 
And first complexion j here will still be seen 
Blood on the cheek, and down upon the chin : 
Here the smooth brow will stay, the lively eye. 
The ruddy lip, and hair of youthful dye. 
Behold what frailty wfe in man may see. 
Whose shadow is less given to change than he. 

Thomas Randolph. 




NAPOLEON. 

But where is he, the modern, mightier far, 
Who, born no king, made monarchs draw his car; 
The new Sesostris, whose unharness'd kings, 
Freed from the bit, believe themselves with wings, 
And spurn the dust o'er which they crawl'd of late, 
Chained to the chariot of the chieftain's state 1 
Yes I where is he, the champion and the child 
Of all that's great or little, wise or wild 1 
Whose game was empires, and whose stakes were thrones; 
Whose table, earth; whose dice were human bones'? 
Behold the grand result in yon lone isle, 
And, as thy nature urges, weep or smile. 
Sigh to behold the eagle's lofty rage 
Reduced to nibble at his narrow cage ; 
20 
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Smile to survey the dueller of the Nations 
Now daily squabbling o'er disputed rations ; 
Weep to perceive him mourning, as he dines, 
O'er curtail'd dishes and o'er stinted wines ; 
P'er petty quarrels upon petty things — 
Is this the man who scourged or feasted kings 1 

Byron. JJge qf Bronze. 



NATURE. 

A BREATH of unadult'rate air, 
The glimpg^ of a green pasture, how they cheer 
The citizen, and brace his languid frame ! 
Ev'n in the stifling bosom of the town 
A garden, in which nothing thrives, has charms, 
That sooth the rich possessor, much consol'd. 
That here and there some sprigs of mournful mint, 
Of nightshade, or valerian, grace the wall 
He cultivates. These serve him with a hint 
That Nature lives ; that sight-refreshing green 
Is still the liv'ry she delights to wear, 
Though sickly samples of th' exub'rant whole. 
What are the casements lin'd with creeping herbs, 
The prouder sashes fronted with a range 
Of orange, myrtle, or the fragrant weed. 
The Frenchman's darling ?* are they not all proofs, 
That man, immur'd in cities, still retains 

* Mignonette. 
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His inborn inextinguishable thirst 
Of rural scenes, compensating his loss 
By supplemental shifts, the best he may 1 
The most unfurnish'd with the means of life. 
And they that never pass their brick- wall bounds 
To range the fields, and treat their lungs with air, 
Yet feel the burning instinct ; over head 
Suspend their crazy boxes, planted thick, 
And water'd duly. There the pitcher stands 
A fragment, and the spoutless tea-pot there : 
Sad witnesses how close-pent man regrets 
The country, with what ardour he contrives 
A peep at Nature, when he can no more. 

CowpER. The Task. 



Wondrous, O Nature ! is thy sovereign power. 
That gives to horror hours of peaceful mirth ; 
For here might Beauty build her summer bower I 
Lo ! where yon rain-bow spans the smiling earth, 
And, clothed in glory, through a silent shower 
•The mighty Sun comes forth, a godlike birth; 
While 'neath his loving eye, the gentle Lake 
Lies like a sleeping child, too blest to wake ! 

John Wilson. Sonnet written on the Banks of 
Wastwater, during a Calm. 
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Not oaks alone are trees, nor roses flowers ; 

Much humble wealth makes rich this world of .ours. 

Nature from some sweet energy throws up 

Alike the pine-mount and the buttercup, 

And truth she makes so precious, that, to paint 

Either, shall shrine an artist like a saint, 

And bring him in his turn the crowds that press 

Round Guido's saints, or Titian's goddesses. 

Lbioh Hont. On PomfreCu ChoU: 



Dear Nature is the kindest mother still. 
Though always changing, in her aspect mild j 
From her bare bosom let me take my fill, 
Her never-wean'd, though not her favour'd child. 
Oh ! she is fairest in her features wild, 
Where nothing polish'd dares pollute her path: 
To me by day or night she ever smil'd, 
Though I have mark'd her when none other hath, 
Aad sought her more and more, and lov'd her best in wrath. 

Byron. Childe Harold, 
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NEWS. 

Our weekly journals o'er the land abound, 
And spread their plagues and influenzas round; 
The village too, the peaceful, pleasant plain, 
Breeds the whig-farmer and the tory-swain ; 
Brooks' and St. Alban's boasts not, but instead 
Stares the Red Ram, and swings the Rodney's Head:— 
Hither, with all a patriot's care, comes he 
Who owns the little hut that makes him free j 
Whose yearly forty shillings buy the smile 
Of mightier men, and never waste the .while ; 
Who feels his freehold's worth, and looks elate, 
A little prop and pillar of the state. 

Here he delights the weekly news to con, 
And mingle comments as he blunders on ; 
To swallow all their varying authors teach, 
To spell a title, and confound a speech : 
Till with a muddled mind he quits the news. 
And claims his nation's license to abuse ; 
Then joins the cry, " that all the courtly race 
Strive but for power, and parley but for place ;" 
Yet hopes, good man! " that all may yet be well," 
And thanks the stars that he's a vote to sell. 

Crab BE. The JN'etcspaper. 
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NIGHT. 

Night ! thou foule mother of annoyaunce sad, 
Sister of heavie Death, and nourse of Woe, 
Which wast begot in Heaven, bat for thy bad 
And brutish shape thrust downe to hell below, 
Where, by the grim floud of Cocytus slow. 
Thy dwelling is in Herebus* black hous, 
(Black Herebus, thy husband, is the foe 
Of all the gods,) where thou ungratious 
Halfe of thy dayes doest lead in horrour hideous; 

What had th' Etemall Maker need of thee 
The world in his continuall course to keepe. 
That doest all things deface, ne lettest see 
The beauiie of his worke 1 Indeede in sleepe 
The slouthfuU body that doth love to steepe 
His lustlesse iimbes, and drowne his baser mind, 
Doth praise thee oft, and oft from Stygian deepe 
Calles thee his goddesse, in his errour blind. 
And great dame Nature's handmaide chearing every kind. 

But well I wote that to an heavy hart 
Thou art the roote and nourse of bitter cares, 
Breeder of new, renewer of old smarts; 
Instead of rest thou lendest ray ling teares ; 
Instead of sleepe thou sendest troublous feares 
And dreadfuU visions, in the which alive 
The dreary image of sad Death appeares : 
So from the wearie spirit thou doest drive 
Desired rest, and men of happinesse deprive. 
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Under thy mantle black there hidden lye 
Light-shonning Theft, and traiterous Intent, 
Abhorred Bloodshed, and vile Felony, 
Shameful! Deceipt, and Damiger emminent, 
Fowle Horror, and eke hellish Dreriment : 
All these I wote in thy protection bee, 
And light doe shonne, for fear of being shent : 
For light ylike is loth'd of them and thee j 
And all, that lewdnesse love, doe hate the light to see. 

Spenhbr. FaerU Qween, Book ///. 



The rail now cracks in fields and meads. 
Toads now forsake the nettle-beds. 
The tim'rous hare goes to relief, 
And wary men bolt out the thief. 

The fire 's new rak't, and hearth swept clean, 
By Madge, the dirty kitchen-queen ; 
The safe is lock't, the mouse-trap set. 
The leaven laid, and bucking wet. 

Now in false floors and roofs above, 
The lustful cats make ill-tun'd love. 
The ban-dog on the dunghill Jies, 
And watchful nurse sings lullabies. 

Philomel chants it while she bleeds. 
The bittern booms it in the reeds. 
And Reynard entering the back yard, 
The Capitolian cry is heard. 
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The goblin now the fool alarms, 
Hags meet to mumble o'er their charms, 
The night-mare rides the dreaming ass, 
And faities trip it on the grass. 

Charles (-otton JVight Q^uatrains. 



Night, sable goddess ! from her ebon throne, 
In rayless majesty, now stretches forth 
Her leaden sceptre o'er a slumbering world. 
Silence how dead ! and darkness how profound ! 
Nor eye nor listening ear an object finds; 
Creation sleeps. 'Tis as the general pulse 
Of life stood still, and Nature made a pause. 

YouNO. J^ght Thoughts. 



O MAJESTIC Night ! 

Nature's great ancestor ! Day's elder-born ! 

And fated to survive the transient suti ! 

By mortals and immortals seen with awe ! 

A starry crown thy raven brow adorns. 

An azure zone thy waist; clouds, in Heaven's loom 

Wrought through varieties of shape and shade, 

In ample folds of drapery divine 

Thy flowing mantle form, and Heaven throughout 

Voluminously pour thy pompous train. 
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Thy gloomy grandeurs (Nature's most august, 
Inspiring aspect !) claim a grateful verse ; 
And, like a sable curtain starred with gold, 
Drawn o'er my labours past, shall close the scene. 

YooNO. Jflgkt ThoughUy 



NOBILITY. 

Search we the springs, 
And backward trace the principles of things : 
There shall we find that when the world began, 
One common mass compos'd the mould of man ; 
One paste of flesh on all degrees bestow'd ; 
And kneaded up alike with moist'ning blood. 
The same Almighty pow'r inspir'd the frame 
With kindled life, and form'd the souls the same. 
The faculties of intellect and will, 
Dispens'd with equal hand, dispos'd with equal skill 
Like liberty indulg'd, with choice of good or ill. 
Thus born alike, from Virtue first began 
The diff*'rence that distinguish'd man from man. 
He claim'd no title from descent of blood, 
But that which made him noble, made him good. 
Warm'd with more particles of heavenly flame, 
He wing'd his upward flight, and soar'd to fame : 
The rest remained below, a tribe without a name. 
This law, tho' custom now diverts the course, 
As nature's institute, is yet in force. 
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Uncancell'd, tho' diffus'd: and he whose mind 

Is virtuous, is alone of noble kind j 

Tho' poor in fortune, of celestial race : 

And he commits the crime, who calls him base. 

Drtden. Fables. 



NOVEMBER. 

November's sky is chill and drear, 
November's leaf is red and sear : 
Late, gazing down the steepy linn, 
That hems our little garden in, 
Low in its dark and narrow glen. 
You scarce the rivulet might ken. 
So thick the tangled green-wood grew. 
So feeble trill'd the streamlet through : 
Now, murmuring hoarse, and frequent seen 
Through bush and briar, no longer green. 
An angry brook it sweeps the glade, 
Brawls over rock and wild cascade. 
And foaming brown with doubled speed, 
Hurries its waters to the Tweed. 



No longer autumn's glowing red 
Upon our forest hills is shed : 
No more, beneath the evening beam. 
Fair Tweed reflects their purple gleam; 
Away hath pass'd the heather-bell 
That bloom'd so rich on Needpath-fell ; 
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Sallow his brow, and russet bare 
Are now the sister-heights of Yare. 
The sheep, before the pinching heaven. 
To shelter'd dale and down are driven, 
"Where yet some fad,ed herbage pines, 
And yet a watery sunbeam shines : 
In meek despondency they eye 
The wither'd sward and wintry sky ; 
And far beneath their summer hill. 
Stray sadly by Glenkinnon's rill : 
The shepherd shifts his mantle's fold. 
And wraps him closer from the cold ; 
His dogs no merry circles wheel, 
But, shivering, follow at his heel ; 
A cowering glance they often cast. 
As deeper moans the gathering blast. 



My imps, though hardy, bold, and wild, 
As best befits the mountain-child. 
Feel the sad influence of the hour. 
And wail the daisy's vanish'd flower ; 
Their summer gambols tell, and mourn. 
And anxious ask,^"will spring return, 
And birds and lambs again be gay. 
And blossoms clothe the hawthorn spray 1" 

Yes, prattlers, yes. The daisy's flower 
Again shall paint your summer bower : 
Again the hawthorn shall supply 
The garlands you delight to tie ; 
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The lambs upon the lea shall bound, 
The wild birds carol to the round ; 
And while you frolic light as they, 
Too short shall seem the summer-day. 

Sir W. Scott. JUirmtan, Introdnetion to Canto I. 



NURTURE. 

Train up thy children, England ! in the way 

Of righteousness, and feed them with the bread 

Of wholesome doctrine. "Where hast thou thy mines 

But in their industry 1 
Thy bulwarks where but in their breast % 

Thy might but in their armsl 
Shall not their numbers therefore be thy wealth. 
Thy strength, thy power, thy safety, and thy pride 1 

Oh grief then, grief and shame. 

If in this flourishing land 
There should be dwellings where the new-bom babe 
Doth bring unto its parent's soul no joy ! 

Where squalid poverty 

Receives it at its birth, 

And on her wither'd knees 
Gives it the scanty food of discontent ! 

SouTHET. Ode written in Deeemher, 1814. 




OAK. 

From a small acorn, see the oak arise ! 
Supremely tall and towering to the skies I 
Ctueen of the grove her stately head she rears, 
Her bulk increasing with increasing years ; 
Now moves in pomp, majestic o'er the deep, 
While in her womb ten thousand thunders sleep. 
Hence Britain boasts her far extended reign, 
And by th' expanded acorn rules the main. 

Christopher Pitt. From the Latin qf 
Lewis Buncombe. 
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OATHS. 



Oaths terminate, as Paul observes, all strife 
Some men have surely then a peaceful life ; 
Whatever subject occupy discourse, 
The feats of Vestris or the naval force, 
Asseveration blust'ring in your face 
Makes contradiction such a hopeless case. 
In ev'ry tale they tell or false or true, 
Well known or such as no man ever knew, 
They fix attention, heedless of your pain. 
With oaths, like rivets forced into your brain ; 
And ey'n when sober truth prevails throughout, 
They swear it till affirmance breeds a doubt. 
A Persian, humble servant of the Sun, 
Who, though devout, yet bigotry had none, 
Hearing a lawyer, grave in his address. 
With adjurations ev'ry word impress. 
Supposed the man a bishop, or at least 
— God's name so much upon his lips — a priest ; 
Bow'd at the close with all his graceful airs, 
And begged an int'rest in his frequent pray'rs. 

CovrPBR. Conversation. 
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OCEAN. 

Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty's form 
Glasses itself in tempests ; in all time, 
Calm or convuls'd — in breeze, or gale, or storm, 
Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 
Dark-heaving ; — ^boundless, endless, and sublime — 
The image of Eternity ; the throne 
Of the Invisible ; even from out thy slime 
The monsters of the deep are made ; each zone 
Obeys thee ; thou goest forth, dread, fathomless, alone. 

Btron. Childe Harold, Canto IF. 



OMNIPOTENCE. 

All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul ; 
That changed through all, and yet in all the same, 
Great in the earth as in th' ethereal frame. 
Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees ; 
Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent ; 
Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal part, 
As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart j 
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As full, as perfect, in vile man that mourns. 
As the rapt seraph that adores and bums ; 
To him no high, no low, no great, no small ; 
He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals all ! 

PoPB. Essay on Man. 



These, as they change, Almighty Father, these 
Are but the varied God. The rolling year 
Is full of thee. Forth in the pleasing Spring 
Thy beauty walks, thy tenderness and love. 
Wide flush the fields ; the softening air is balm j 
Echo the mountains roUnd ; the forest smiles ; 
And every sense, and every heart is joy. 
Then comes thy glory in the Summer months, 
With light and heat refulgent. Then thy sun 
Shoots full perfection through the swelling year: 
And oft thy voice in dreadful thunder speaks ; 
And oft at dawn, deep noon, or falling eve. 
By brooks and groves, in hollow- whispering gales. 
Thy bounty shines in Autumn unconfined. 
And spreads a common feast for all that lives. 
In Winter awful Thou ! with clouds and storms 
Around thee thrown, tempest o'er tempest roU'd, 
Majestic darkness ! on the whirlwind's wing. 
Riding sublime, thou bidst the world adore. 
And humblest Nature with thy northern blast. 

Thomson. Hymn, 
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OPPORTUNITY. 

Unruly blasts wait on the tender spring; 
Unwholesome weeds take root with precious flowers; 

The adder hisses where the sweet birds sing; 
What virtue breeds iniquity devours : 
We have no good that we can say is ours, 

But ill-annexed Opportunity 

Or kills his life or else his quality. 

Oh Opportunity ! thy guilt is great : 
'Tis thou that execut'st the traitor's treason ; 

Thou set'st the wolf where he the lamb may get ; 
Whoever plots the sin, thou point'st the season ; 
'Tia thou that spum'st at right, at law, at reason ; 

And in thy shady cell where none may spy him, 

Sits Sin to seize the souls that wander by him. 

Thou mak'st the vestal violate her oath ; 
Thou blow'st the fire when temperance is thaw'd ; 

Thou smother'st honesty, thou murder'st troth ; 
Thou foul abettor ! thou notorious bawd I 
Thou plantest scandal and displacest laud : 

Thou ravisher, thou traitor, thou false thief! 

Thy honey turns to gall, thy joy to grief. 

Thy secret pleasure turns to open shame ; 

Thy private feasting to a public fast ; 
Thy smoothing titles to a ragged name ; 
21* 
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Thy sugar'd tongue to bitter wormwood taste : 

Thy violent vanities can never last : 
How comes it then, vile Opportunity, 
Being so bad, such numbers seek for thee 1 

"When wilt thou be the humble suppliant's friend. 
And bring him where his suit may be obtained 1 

When wilt thou sort an hour great strifes to end 1 
Or free that soul which wretchedness hath chained 1 
Give ph)rsic to the sick, ease to the pained 1 — 

The poor, lame, blind, halt, creep, cry out for theej — 

But they ne'er met with Opportunity. 

The patient dies while the physician sleeps ; 

The orphan pines while the oppressor feeds ; 
Justice is feasting while the widow weeps ; 

Advice is sporting while infection breeds ; 

Thou grant'st no time for charitable deeds ; 
Wrath, envy, treason, rape, and murder's rages, — 
Thy heinous hours wait on them as their pages. 

When Truth and Virtue have to do with thee, 
A thousand crosses keep them from thy aid : 

They buy thy help, but Sin ne'er gives a fee ; 
He gratis comes, and thou art well appay'd. 
As well to hear as grant what he hath said. 

Shakspearb. Rape <if Luereee. 
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There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 

Shaksfeare. Julius Ctuar. 



OWL. 

High rides the moon amid the fleecy clouds. 

That glisten, as they float athwart her disk ; 

Sweet is the glimpse that, for a moment, plays 

Among these mouldering pinnacles : — ^but, hark ; 

That dismal cry ! it is the wailing Owl, 

Night long she mourns, perched in some vacant niche, 

Or time-rent crevice : sometimes to the woods 

She bends her silent, slowly moving wing. 

And on some leafless tree, dead of old age. 

Sits watching for her prey ; but should the foot 

Of man intrude into her solemn shades, 

Startled, he hears the fragile, breaking branch 

Crash as she rises: — farther in the gloom. 

To deeper solitude she wings her way. 

Rbv. Jambs Grahams. Birds <^ Scotland. 
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OXFORD. 

Ye fretted pinnacles, ye fanes sublime I 

Ye towers that wear the mossy vest of time ; 

Ye massy piles of old munificence, 

At once the pride of learning and defence ; 

Ye cloisters pale, that lengthening to the sight, 

To contemplation, step by step, invite ; 

Ye high-arch'd walks, where oft the whispers clear 

Of harps unseen have swept the poet's ear ; 

Ye temples dim, where pious duty pays 

Her holy hymns of ever-echoing praise ; 

Lo ! your loved Isis, from the bordering vale, 

With all a mother's fondness bids you hail! — 

Hail, Oxford, hail ! of all that 's good and great, 

Of all that 's fair, the guardian each the seat ; 

Nurse of each brave pursuit, and generous aim, 

By truth exalted to the throne of fame ! 

Rev. T. Warton. Triumph qf Isis. 




PAINTING. 

Our arts are sisters, though not twins in birth ; 
For hymns were sung in Eden's happy earth: 
But, oh, the painter-muse, though last in place, 
Has seized the blessing first, like Jacob's race V 
Apelles' art an Alexander found. 
And Raphael did with Leo's gold abound, 
But Homer was with barren laurel crown'd. 

Drtden. Epistle to Sir Oo{(frey Kneller. 
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PARSON. 

A GOOD man ther was of religidun, 

That was a pourt Persone of a toun ; 

But riche he was of holy thought and werk : 

He was also a lemed man; a clerk 

That Crist6s gospel trew61y wolde preche. 

His parishens devoutly wolde he teche. 

Benigne he was, and wonder diligent, 

And in adversity ful patient; 

And swiche he was ypreved often sithds, 

Ful loth were him to cursen for his tithds. 

But rather wolde he geven, out of doute, 

Unto his pourd parishens aboute 

Of his offring, and eke of his substtince ; 

He could in litel thing have suflBlslince. 

Wide was-his parish, and houses fer asonder, 

But he ne left nought for no rain ne thonder 

In sikenesse and in mischief to visite 

The ferrest in his parish, moche and lite, 

Upon his fete, and in his hand a staf. 

This noble ensample to his shepe he gaf, 

That first he wrought, and afterward he taught : 

Out of the gospel he the wordds caught. 

And this figtire he added yet therto. 

That, " if gold rustd, what should iren dol" 

For if a preest be foule, on whom we trust, 

No wonder is a lewed man to rust : 
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And shame it is, if that a preest take kepe, 
To see a shitten shepherd and dene shepe : 
Wei ought a preest ensample for to geve, 
By his clenen6sse, how his shepe shuld6 live. 

Chaucer. Prologue to Cant. Tales. 



PARTY. 

The puzzling sons of party next appeared, 
In dark cabals and nightly juntos met ; 
And now they whispered close, now shrugging rear'd 
Th' important shoulder; then, as if to get 
New light, their twinkling eyes were inward set. 
No sooner Lucifer* recalls affairs, 
Than forth they various rush in mighty fret j 
When lol pushed up to power, and crowned their cares, 
In comes another set, and kicketh them down stairs. 

Thomson. Castle ef Indolence. 



PATRIOTISM. 

Land of our fathers ! precious unto me 
Since the first joys of thinking infancy ; 
When of thy gallant chivalry I read, 
And hugged the volume on my sleepless bed ! 

* The morning itar. 
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O England!— Nearer fisLr than life is dear, 
If I forget thy prowess, never more 
Be thy ungrateful son allowed to hear 
Thy green leaves rustle, or thy torrents roar ! 

Wordsworth. Thanksgiving Ode, 



PATRONAGE. 

Let learning, arts, let universal worth. 

Lament a patron lost, a friend and judge. 

Unlike the sons of vanity, that veiled 

Beneath the patron's prostituted name. 

Dare sacrifice a worthy man to pride. 

And flush confusion o'er an honest cheek. 

When he conferred a grace, it seemed a debt 

Which he to merit, to the public, paid. 

And .to the great all-bounteous Source oCgood. 

His s)rmpathising heart itself received 

The generous obligation he bestowed. 

This, this indeed, is patronizing worth. 

Their kind protector him the Muses own. 

But scorn with noble pride the boasted aid 

Of tasteless vanity's insulting hand. 

The gracious stream that cheers the lettered world, 

Is not the noisy gift of summer's noon. 

Whose sudden current from the naked root 

Washes the little soil which yet remained, 

And only more dejects the blushing flowers : 

No : 't is the soft-descending dews at eve. 
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The silent treasures of the vernal year, 
Indulging deep their stores, the still night long ; 
Till, with returning morn, the freshened world 
Is fragrance all, all beauty, joy, and song. 

Thomson. Poem to the Memory qfLord Talbot 



PEACE. 

Sweet Teviot ! on thy silver tide 

The glazing bale-fires blaze no more; 
No longer steel-clad warriors ride 

Along thy wild and willowed shore j 
Where'er thou wind'st by dale or hill 
All, all is peaceful, all is sCfll, 

As if thy waves, since Time was born, 
Since first they rolled upon the Tweed, 
Had only heard the shepherd's reed, 

Nor started at the bugle-horn. 

' Sir W. Scott. Lay qfthe Last MtutreL 



PEDANTRY. 

Pedantry is but a com or wart. 
Bred in the skin of judgment, sense, and art ; 
A stupified excrescence, like a wen. 
Fed by the peccant humours of leam'd men, 
22 
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That never grows from natural defects 
Of downright and untutor'd intellects, 
But from the over-curious and vain 
Distempers of an artificial brain. 

BuTLBR. Satire upon Human Learning. 



PERSEVERANCE. 

Vigour from toil, from trouble patience grows. 
The weakly blossom, warm in summer bower, 
Some tints of transient beauty may disclose. 
But, ah I it withers in the chilling hour. 
Mark yonder oaks ! Superior to the power 
Of all the warring winds of heaven they rise, 
And from the stormy promontory tower, 
And toss their giant arms amid the skies. 
While each assailing blast increase of strength supplies. 

Dr. Bbattib. MTutrel 



PHILOSOPHY. 

How charming is divine philosophy ! 

Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose. 

But musical as is Apollo's lute; 

And a perpetual feast of nectar'd sweets, 

Where no crude surfeit reigns. 

Milton. Comua. 
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PLAYTHINGS. 

Behold the child, by Nature's kindly law, 
Pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw : 
Some livelier plaything gives his youth delight, 
A little louder, but as empty quite : 
Scarfs, garters, gold, amuse his riper stage. 
And beads and prayer-books are the toys of age : 
Pleased with this bauble still, as that before, 
Till tired he sleeps, and life's poor play is o'er. 

PoPB. Essay on Man, 



PLEASURE. 

Pleasure that comes unlooked-for is thrice welcome ; 
And, if it stir the heart, if aught be there 
That may hereafter in a thoughtful hour 
Wake but a sigh, *t is treasured up among 
The things most precious j and the day it came 
Is noted as a white day in our lives. 

S. Rogers. Italy. 



POACHER. 

Donald Caird can wire a maukin. 
Kens the wiles o' dun deer staukin ; 
Leisters kipper, makes a shift 
To shoot a muir-fowl in the drift ; 
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Water-bailiffs, rangers, keepers, — 
He can wauk when they are sleepers ; 
Not for bountith or reward 
Dare ye mell wi' Donald Caird. 

Sir. W. Scott. Donald Caird's come again. 



POETRY. 

WELL-sounding verses are the charms we use 
Heroic thoughts and virtue to infuse. 
Things of deep sense we may in prose unfold. 
But they move more in lofty numbers told. 

Wallbr. 



O DEEM not, midst this worldly strife, 
An idle art the Poet brings j 
Let high Philosophy control 
And sages calm the stream of life, 
'Tis he refines its fountain-springs. 
The nobler passions of the soul. 

It is the Muse that consecrates 
The native banner of the brave, 
Unfurling at the trumpet's breath. 
Rose, thistle, harp ; His she elates 
To sweep the field or ride the wave, 
A sun-burst in the storm of death. 
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And thou, young hero,- when thy pall 

Is crossed with mournful sword and plume, 

When public grief begins to fade, 

And only tears of kindred fall, 

Who but the Bard shall dress thy tomb. 

And greet with fame thy gallant shade 1 

Campbell. Ode to the Memory of Bums. 



Many are poets who have never penned 
Their inspiration, and perchance the best: 
They felt, and loved, and died, but would not lend 

Their thoughts to meaner beings ; they compressed 
The god within them, and rejoined the stars 
Unlaurelled upon earth, but far more blest 

Than those who are degraded by the jars 
Of passion, and their frailties link'd to fame ; 
Conquerors of high renown, but full of scars. 

Many are poets, but without the name; 
For what is poesy but to create. 
From over-feeling, good or ill ; and aim 

At an external life beyond our fate, 
And be the new Prometheus of new men. 
Bestowing fire from heaven ; and, then, too late, 

Finding the pleasure given repaid with pain, 
And vultures to the heart of the beslower. 
Who, having lavished his high gift in vain, 

Lies chained to his lone rock by the sea-shore ! 
So be it: we can bear.— But thus all they, 
22* 
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Whose intellect is an o*ermastering power, 
Which still recoils from its encumbering clay, 

Or lightens it to spirit, whatsoe'er . 

The form which their creations may essay, 
Are Bards: the kindled marble's bust may wear 

More poesy upon its speaking brow 

Than aught less than the Homeric page may bear ; 
One noble stroke with a whole life may glow. 

Or deify the canvass till it shine 

With beauty so surpassing all below, 
That they who kneel to idols so divine 

Break no commandment, for high heaven is there, 

Transfused, transfigurated : and the line 
Of poesy, which peoples but the air 

With thought, and beings of our thought reflected, 

Can do no more : then let the Artist share 
The palm, he shares the peril, and dejected 

Faints o'er the labour unapproved. — Alas ! 

Despair and genius are too oft connected. 

Byron. Prophecy qf Dmnte, 



POPULARITY. 

'T IS certain. Greatness, once fallen out with Fortune, 
Must fall out with men too: what the declined is. 
He shall as soon read in the eyes of others 
As feel in his own fall : for men, like butterflies, 
Show not their mealy wings but to the summer j 
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And not a man, for being simply man, * 

Hath any honour ; but honour for those honours 
That are without him, as place, riches, favour, 
Prizes of accident as oft as merit j 
Which, when they fall, as being slippery standers, 
The love that leaned on them, as slippery too. 
Do pluck down one another, and together 
Die in the fall. 

Shakspearb. TVoilus and Cressida. 



" O Lennox, who would wish to rule 
This changeling crowd, this common fool 1 
Hear'st thou," he said, " the loud acclaim 
With which they shout the Douglas' name 1 
With like acclaim the vulgar throat 
Strain'd for King James their morning note : 
With like acclaim they hail'd the day 
When first I broke the Douglas' sway ; 
And like acclaim would Douglas greet. 
If he could hurl me from my seat. 
Who o'er the herd would wish to reign, 
Fantastic, fickle, fierce, and vain ! 
Vain as the leaf upon the stream, 
And fickle as a changeful dream : 
Fantastic as a woman's mood, 
And fierce as Frenzy's fevered blood. 
Thou many-headed monster-thing. 
Oh, who would wish to be thy kingl" 

Sir W. Scott. Lady qfthc Lake, Canto V. 
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POVERTY. 

Art thou so bare and full of wretchedness, 
And fear'st to die 1 Famine is in thy cheeks, 
Need and oppression starveth in thine eyes, 
Upon thy back hangs ragged misery ; 
The world is not thy friend, nor the world's law. 

SuAKSPB AR B. Romto and Juliet. 



The frugal housewife trembles when she lights 
Her sca^y stock of brushwood, blazing clear, 
But dying soon, like all terrestrial joys. 
The few small embers left the nurses well ; 
And, while her infant race, with outspread hands, 
And crowded knees, sit cow'ring o'er the sparks. 
Retires, content to quake, so they be warm'd. 
The man feels least, as more inur'd than she 
To winter, and the current in his veins 
More briskly mov'd by his severer toil; 
Yet he too finds his own distress in theirs. 
The taper soon extinguish'd, which I saw 
Dangled along at the cold fingers' end 
Just when the day declin'd j and the brown loaf 
Lodg'd on the shelf, half eaten without sauce 
Of sav'ry cheese, or butter, costlier still; 
Sleep seems their only refuge : for, alas, 
Where penury is felt the thought is chain'd. 
And sweet colloquial pleasures are but few ! 
With all this thrift they thrive not. All the care 
Ingenious parsimony takes, but just 
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Saves the small inventory, bed, and stool, 

Skillet, and old carv'd chest, from public sale. 

They live, and live -without extorted alms 

Prom grudging hands ; but other boast have none, 

To soothe their honest pride, that scorns to beg. 

Nor comfort else, but in their mutual love. 

I praise ye much, ye meek and patient pair, 

For ye are worthy ; choosing rather far 

A dry but independent crust, hard earnM, 

And eaten with a sigh, than to endure 

The rugged frowns and insolent rebuffs 

Of knaves in office, partial in the work 

Of distribution ; lib'ral of their aid 

To clam'rous Importunity in rags. 

CowPBR. The Task. 



PREPARATION. 

From camp to camp, through the foul womb of night. 

The hum of either army stilly sounds. 

That the fix'd sentinels almost receive 

The secret whispers of each other's watch : 

Fire answers fire ; and through their paly flames 

Each battle ♦ sees the other's umber'd face : 

Steed threatens steed, in high and boastful neighs, 

Piercing the night's dull ear; and from the tents. 

The armourers, accomplishing the knights, 

With busy hammers closing rivets up. 

Give dreadful note of preparation. 

Shakspbarb. ^Henry V. 

• The old name fur an army, or one of its divisions 
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Hark ! through the silence of the cold dull night, 
The hum of armies gathering rank on rank ! 

Lo ! dusky masses steal in dubious sight 
Along the leaguer'd wall and bristling bank 

Of the arm'd river, while with straggling light 
The stars peep through the vapours dim and dank, 

Which curl in curious wreaths : — how soon the smoke 

Of hell shall pall them in a deeper cloak ! 

Here pause we for the present — as even then 
That awful pause, dividing life from death 

Struck for an instant on the hearts of men. 
Thousands of whom were drawing their last breath! 

A moment — and all will be life again ! 
The march I the charge ! the shouts of either faith. 

Hurra ! and Allah ! and— one moment more — 

The death-cry drowning in the battle's roar. 

Btron. Don Juan. 



PRESENTIMENT. 

How doth my son and brother ? — 

Thou tremblest; and the whiteness in thy cheek 

Is aptei than thy tongue to tell thy errand. 

Even such a man, so faint, so spiritless. 

So dull, so dead in look, so woe-begone, 

Drew Priam's curtain in the dead of night. 
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And would have told him, half his Tioy was burn'd : 
But Priam found the fire ere he his tongue j 
And I my Percy's death ere thou report'st it. 
This thou wouldst say; ** Your son did thus, and thus; 
Your brother, thus : so fought the noble Douglas ;" 
Stopping my greedy ear with their bold deeds : 
But in the end, to stop mine ear indeed, 
Thou hast a sigh to blow away this praise, 
Ending with, "Brother, son, and all are dead !" 

Shakspeare. Second Part of Henry JK. 



PRETENDERS, 

Ever note, Lucilius, 
When love begins to sicken and decay, 
It useth an enforced ceremony. 
There are no tricks in plain and simple faith : 
But hollow men, like horses hot, at hand 
Make gallant show and promise of their mettle ; 
But when they should endure the bloody spear. 
They fall their crests, and like deceitful jades 
Sink in the trial. 

Shakspeaeb. Julius Ctesar. 
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PRIDE. 

Could great men thunder 
As Jove himself does, Jove would ne'er be quiet ; 
For every pelting,* petty officer 

Would use his heaven for thunder; nothing but thtmder.- 
Merciful heaven ! 

Thou rather, with thy sharp and sulphurous bolt, 
Split'st the unwedgeable and gnarled oak 
Than the soft myrtle. Oh ! but man, proud man ! 
Dress'd in a little brief authority, 
— Most ignorant of what he's most assur'd, 
His glassy essence,— like an angry ape, 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven 
As make the angels weep ; who, with our spleens, 
Would all themselves laugh mortal. 

Shakspeaee. Measurtfor Measure. 



PRIMROSE. 

Mild offspring of a dark and sullen sire 1 
Whose modest form, so delicately fine, 

Was nursed in whirling storms. 

And cradled in the winds. 

* Paltry. 
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Thee, when young Spring first questioned Winter's sway, 
And dared the sturdy blusterer to the fight, 

Thee on his bank he threw, 

To mark his victory. 

In.this low vale, the promise of the year. 
Serene thou ppenest to the nipping gale, 

Unnoticed and alone, 

Thy tender elegance. 

H. K. White. 



PROCRASTINATION. 

The hoary fool, who many days 
Has struggled with continued sorrow. 

Renews his hope, and blindly lays 
The desperate bet upon to-morrow. 

To-morrow comes : 't is noon ; 't is night : 

This day like all the former flies : 
Yet on he runs to seek delight 

To-morrow,— till to-night he dies. 

Prior. Venes to CkarUs Montague. 
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PRODIGALITY. 

The common speech is, " Spend, and God will send." 

But what sends he 1 a bottell and a bagge, 

A staffe, a wallet, and a wofall ende, 

For such as list in bravery so to bragge. 

Then if thou covet coyne enough to spend, 

Leame first to spare thy budget at the brinke. 

So shall the bottom be the faster bound : 

But he that list with lavish hand to linke, 

In like expence, a pennye with a pound, 

May chaunce at last to sit aside and shrinke 

His hair-brained head without dame Dainties dore. 

Hick, Hobbe, and Dick, with clouts upon their knee, 

Have many times more goonhole grotes in store, 

And change of crownes more quicke at call than he, 

Which let their lease and take their rent before. 

For he that rappes a royall on his cappe. 

Before he put one penny in his purse, 

Had neede turne quicke and broche a better tappe. 

Or else his drinke may chaunce go downe the worse. 

I not denie but some men have good hap, 

To climbe aloft by scales of courtly grace, 

And winne the world with liberalitye : 

Yet he that yerks old angells out apace, 

And hath no newe to purchase dignitye, 

When orders fall, may chaunce to lacke his grace ; 

For haggard hawkes mislike an emptie hand. 

So stiffely some sticke to the mercer's stall. 

Till sutes of silke have swet out all their land; 

So ofte thy neighbours banquet in thy hall, 

Till Davie Debit in thy parler stand, 

And bids thee welcome to thine owne decay. 

Gborgb Gascoionb. 
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PRUDENCE. 

Daughter, the happiness of life depends 

On our discretion, and a prudent choice : 

Look into those they call unfortunate, 

And, closer viewed, you'll find they were unwise: 

Some flaw in their own conduct lies beneath ; 

And H is the trick of fools, to save their credit, 

Which brought another language into use. 

Dr. Yodno. The Retenge. 



PSYCHE. 

Surely I dreamt to day, — or did I see 
The winged Psyche with awakened eyes 1 

O latest born and loveliest vision far 

Of all Olympus* faded hierarchy ! 
Fairer than Phoebe's sapphire-region ed star, 

Or Vesper, amorous glow-worm of the sky ; 
Fairer than these, though temple thou hast none. 

Nor altar heap'd with flowers ; 
Nor virgin-choir to make delicious moan 

Upon the midnight hours ; 
No voice, no lute, no pipe, no incense sweet 

From chain-swung censer teeming ; 
No shrine, no grove, no oracle, no heat 

Of pale-mouth'd prophet dreaming. 
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O brightest ! though too late for antique vows, 

Too, too late, for the fond believing lyre. 
When holy were the haunted forest boughs, 

Holy the air, the water, and the fire ; 
Yet even in these days so far retired 

Prom happy pieties, thy lucent fans 
Fluttering among the faint Olympians, 

I see, and sing, by my own eyes inspired : 

So let me be thy choir, and make a moan 
Upon the midnight hours ; 
Thy voice, thy lute, thy pipe, thy incense sweet 

From chain-swung censer teeming; 
Thy shrine, thy grove, thy oracle^ thy heat 

Of pale-mouthed prophet dreaming. 

John Keats. Ode to Psyche, 




aUACK. 

Long has he been of that amphibious fry, 
Bold to prescribe and busy to apply. 
His shop the gazing vulgar's eyes employs 
With foreign trinkets and domestic toys : 
Here mummies lay, most reverendly stale, 
And there the tortoise hung her coat of mail ; 
Not far from some huge shark*s devouring head, 
The flying fish their finny pinions spread. 
Aloft, in rows, large poppy heads were strung, 
And near a scaly alligator hung: 
In this place, drugs in musty heaps decay 'd ; 
In that, dried bladders and drawn teeth were laid. 
An inner room receives the numerous shoals 
Of such as pay to be reputed fools. 
23* 
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Globes stand by globes, volnmes on volumes lie, 
And planetary schemes amuse the eye. 
The sage, in velvet chair, here lolls at ease, 
To promise future health for present fees. 

Garth. The Dispetuarf, 



aUESTIONS. 

Ye clouds, what bring ye in your train 1 

— God's embassies, — storm, lightning, hail, or rain. 

Winds, whence and whither do ye blow 1 
'-^Thou must be bom agaia to know. 

Bow in the cloud, what token dost thou bear 1 

— That Justice still cries •* strike," and Mercy "spare." 

Dews of the morning, wherefore are ye given 7 
— To shine on earth, then rise to heaven. 

Rise, glitter, break; yet, Bubble, tell me why 1 
— To show the course of all beneath the sky. 

Stay, Meteor, stay thy falling fire ! 

— No, — ^thus shall all the host of heaven expire. 

Ocean, what law thy chainless waves confined 1 
—That which in Reason's limits holds thy mind. 
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Time, whither dost thou flee 1 
— I travel to Eternity. 

Eternity, what art thou, — sayl 

— Time past, lime present, time to come, to-day. 

Ye Dead, where can your dwellings bel 

— The house for all the living; — come and see. 

Jambs Montgombrt. 



Tell me, thou star, whose wings of light 
Speed thee in thy fiery flight, 
In what cavern of the night 

Will thy pinions close now*? 

Tell me, moon, thou pale and grey 
Pilgrim of heaven's homeless way. 
In what depth of night or day 
Seekest thou repose nowl 

Weary wind, who wanderest 
Like the world's rejected guest, 
Hast thou still some secret nest 
On the tree or billowl 

Shellet. 
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aUIETISM. 

Thou dost presume too much, poor needj wretch. 

To claim a station in the firmament. 

Because thy homble cottage, or thy tab, 

Norses some laxj or pedantic virtue, 

In the cheap sunshine, or by shady springs. 

With roots and pot-herbs, where thy cohi right hand. 

Tearing these human passions from the heart. 

Upon whose stocks tadr blooming virtues flourish, 

Degradeth nature, and benum^h sense, 

And, Grorgcm-like, turns active men to stone. 

We not require the dull soci^ 

Of your necessitated temperance, 

Or that unnatural stupidity 

That knows nor joy nor sorrow; nor your forced. 

Falsely-exalted, passive fortitude. 

Above the active: this low, abject brood. 

That fix their seats in mediocrity. 

Become your servile mind; but we advance 

Sach virtues only as admit excess, 

Brave, bounteous acts, regal magnificence, 

All-seeing prudence, magnanimity 

That knows no bound, and that heroic virtue 

For which antiquity hath left no name. 

But patterns only. 

Carew. CmluM B r it mnn i e u m * 




RAIN. 

Then comes the father of the tempest forth, 
Wrapp'd in black glooms. First joyless rains obscure 
Drive through the mingling skies with vap6ur foul; 
Dash on the mountain*s brow, and shake the woods. 
That grumbling wave below. Th' unsightly plain 
Lies a brown deluge; as the low-bent clouds 
Pour flood on flood, yet unexhausted still 
Combine, and deepening into night, shut up 
The day's fair face. The wanderers of heaven, 
Each to his home, retire; save those that love 
To take their pastime in the troubled air, 
Or, skimming, flutter round the dimply pool. 
The cattle froBfi th' untasted fields return, 
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And ask, with meaning low, their wonted stalls, 
Or ruminate in-the contiguous shade. 
Thither the household feathery people crowd, 
The crested cock, with all his female train. 
Pensive, and dripping; while the cottage- hind 
Hangs o'er th' enlivening blaze, and taleful there 
Recounts his simple frolic ] much he talks. 
And much he laughs, nor recks the storm that blows 
Without, and rattles on his humble roof. 

Thomson. Autumn, 



RAINBOW. 

Moist, bright, and green, the landscape laughs around. 
Full swell the woods ; their every niusic wakes, 
Mii'd in wild concert, with the warbling brooks 
Increased, the distant bleatings of the bills. 
And hollow lows responsive from the vales. 
Whence, blending all, the sweeten'd zephyr springs. 
Meantime, refracted from yon eastern cloud, 
Bestriding earth, the grand ethereal bow 
Shoots up immense ; and every hue unfolds, 
In fair proportion running from the red 
To where the violet fades into the sky. 
Here, awful Newton, the dissolving clouds 
Form, fronting on the Sun, thy showery prism ; 
And to the sage-instructed eye unfold 
The various twine of light, by thee disclosed 
From the white mingling maze. Not so the boy j 
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He wondering views the bright enchantment bend, 
Delightful, o'er the radiant fields, and runs 
To catch the falling glory ; but amazed 
Beholds th' amusive arch before him fly, 
Then vanish quite away. 

Thomson. Spring. 



My heart leaps up when I behold 

A rainbow in the sky : 
So was it when my life began j 
So is it now I am a man ; 
So be it when I shall grow old, 

Or let me die ! 
The Child is father of the Man; 

And I could wish my days to be 

Bound each to each by natural piety. 

Wordsworth. 



The ear4h to thee her incense yields, 
The lark thy welcome sings, 

When glittering in the freshened fields 
The snowy mushroom springs. 

How glorious is thy girdle cast 
O'er mountain, tower, and town, 

Or mirrored in the ocean vast, 
A thousand fathoms down ! 
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As ftesh in yon horizon dark, 

As young thy beauties seem, 
As when the eagle from the ark 

First sported in thy beam : 

For, faithful to its sacred page, 

Heaven still rebuilds thy span, 
Nor lets the type grow pale with age 

That first spoke peace to man. 

Caxi^NI'Im To the Rainbow. 



RECOLLECTIONS. 

The star-light smile of children, the sweet look 
Of woman, the fair breast from which I fed. 
The murmur of the unreposing brooks. 
And the green light which, shifting over head, 
Some tangled bower of vines around me shed. 
The shells on the sea-sand, and the wild flowers. 
The lamp-light through the rafters cheerly spread, 
And on the twining flax— in life's young hours 
These sights and sounds did nurse my spirit's folded powers. 

6HBLLBT. RevoU 1^ Islam, 
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RECREATION. 

How often have I bless'd the coming day 
When toil, remitting, lent its turn to play, 
And all the village train, from labour free, 
Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree. 
While many a pastime circled in the sHade, 
The young contending as the old survey'd ; 
And many a gambol frolick'd o'er the ground. 
And sleights of art and feats of strength went round, 
And still as each repeated pleasure tir*d. 
Succeeding sports the mirthful band inspir'dj 
The dancing pair, that simply sought renown 
By holding out to tire e^ch other down : 
The swain, mistrustless of his smutted face. 
While secret laughter titter'd round the place ; 
The bashful virgin's sidelong looks of love. 
The matron's glance that would those looks reprove : 
These were thy charms, sweet village ! sports like these 
With sweet succession, taught e'en toil to please : 
These round thy bowers their cheerful influence shed. 
These were thy charms — but all these charms are fled I 

Goldsmith. Deserted Village. 
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REDBREAST. 

How simply unassuming is that strain ! 

It is the Redbreast's song, the friend of man. 

High is his perch, but humble is his home, 

And well concealed. Sometimes within the sound 

Of heartsome mill-clack, where the spacious door, 

White-dusted, tells him plenty reigns around j— 

Close at the root of briar-bush, that o'erhangs 

The narrow stream, with shealings bedded white, 

He fixes his abode, and lives at willj 

Oft near some single cottage he prefers 

To rear his little home ; there, pert and spruce, 

He shares the refuse of the good wife's churn, 

Which kindly on the wall for him she leaves: 

Below her lintel oft he lights, then in 

He boldly, flits, and fluttering loads his bill. 

And to his young the yellow treasure bears. 

Rev. Jambs Grahams. Birds qf Scotland, 



REMEMBRANCE. 

Let Fate do her worst, there are relics of joy. 
Bright dreams of the past, which she cannot destroy ; 
Which come in the night-time of sorrow and care. 
And bring back the features which joy used to wear. 
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Long, long be my heart with such memories filled ! 
Like the vase in which roses have once been distilPd — 
You may break, you may ruin the vase, if you will, 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it still. 

T. Af OOEB. Irish Melodies, 



REPOSE. 

Midnight was come, and every vital thing 
With sweet sound sleep their weary limbs did rest, 
The beasts were still, the little birds that sing. 
Now sweetly slept beside their mother's breast, 
The old and all well shrouded in their nest ; 
The waters calm, the cruel seas did cease, 
The woods, and fields, and all things held their peace. 

The golden stars were whirled amid their race. 
And on the earth did with their twinkling light, 
When each thing nestled in his resting place, 
Forgot day's pain with pleasure of the night : 
The hare had not the greedy hounds in sight. 
The fearful deer of death stood not in doubt. 
The partridge drept not of the falcon's foot. 

The ugly bear now minded not the stake. 
Nor how the cruel mastiffs do him tear, 
The stag lay still imroused from the brake, 
The foamy boar feared not the hunter's spear : 
All thing was still in desert, bush, and briar : 
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With quiet heart now from their travails ceased, 
Soundly they slept in midst of all their rest. 

Sackville, Earl or Dorset. Mirror for 
Jliagistrates. 



Clear, placid Leman ! thy contrasted lake, 
With the wide world I dwelt in, is a thing 
Which warns me, with its stillness, to forsake 
Earth's troubled waters for a purer spring. 
This quiet sail is as a noiseless wing 
To waft me from distraction ; once I loved 
Tom ocean's roar, but thy soft murmuring 
Sounds sweet, as if a sister's voice reproved, 
That I with stern delights should e'er have been so moved. 

It is the hush of night, and all between 
Thy margin and the mountains, dusk, yet clear, 
Mellowed and mingling, yet distinctly seen, 
Save darken'd Jura, whose capt heights appear 
Precipitously steep ; and drawing near. 
There breathes a living fragrance from the shore. 
Of flowers yet fresh with childhood ; on the ear 
Drops the light drip of the suspended oar. 
Or chirps the grasshopper one good-night carol more j 

At intervals, some bird from out the brakes. 
Starts into voice a moment, then is still. 
There seems a floating whisper on the hill ; 
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But that is fancy — for the starlight dews 
All silently their tears of love instil, 
Weeping themselves away, till they infuse 
Deep into Nature's breast the spirit of her hues. 

Lord Btron. CMldo Harold^ Canto TIL 



RESIGNATION. 

When I consider how my light is spent, 

Ere half my days, in this dark world and wide, 

And that one talent, which is death to hide, 

Lodged with me useless, though my soul more bent 

To serve therewith my Maker, and present 

My true account, lest he, returning, chide j 

" Doth Grod exact day-labour, light denied 1" 

I fondly ask : but Patience, to prevent 

That murmur, soon replies, " God doth not need 

Either man's work, or his own gifts j who best 

Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best ; his state 

Is kingly; thousands at his bidding speed 

And post o'er land and ocean without rest : 

They also serve who only stand and wait." 

Milton. Sonnet on kis Blindness. 
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RESOLUTION. 

He that of such a height hath built his mind, 
And rear'd the dwelling of his thoughts so strong, 
As neither fear nor hope can shake the frame 
Of his resolved powers ; nor all the wind 
Of vanity, or malice, pierce to wrong 
His settled peace, or to disturb the same : 
What a fair seat hath he, from whence he may 
The boundless wastes and wilds of man survey 1 

And with how free an eye doth he look down 

Upon these lower regions of turmoil ! 

Where all the storms of passions manly beat 

On flesh and blood : where honour, power, renown. 

Are only gay afflictions, golden toil ; 

Where greatness stands upon as feeble feet 

As frailty doth ; and only great doth seem 

To little minds, who do it so esteem. 

He looks upon the mightiest monarch's wars 

But only as on stately robberies ; 

Where evermore the fortune that prevails 

Must be the right : the ill-succeeding mars 

The fairest and the best fac'd enterprise. 

Great pirate Pompey lesser pirates quails 

Justice, he sees, as if seduced, still 

Conspires with power, whose cause must not be ill. 
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He sees the face of right t' appear as manifold 
As are the passions of uncertain man ; 
Who puts it in all colours, all attires, 
To serve his ends, and make his courses hold. 
He sees, that let deceit work what it can, 
Plot and contrive base ways to high desires ; 
That the all-guiding Providence doth yet 
All disappoint, and mocks the smoke of wit. 

Daniel. Verses addressed to the Countess <tf 
Cumberland. 



RETIREMENT. 

A GREEN and silent spot, amid the hills, 
A small and silent dell ! O'er stiller place 
No singing sky-lark ever poised himself. 
The hills are heathy, save that swelling slope, 
Which hath a gay and gorgeous covering on, 
All golden with the never bloomless furze, 
Which now blooms most profusely : but the dell, 
Bathed by the mist, is fresh and delicate 
As vernal corn-field, or the unripe flax, 
When, through its half-transparent stalks, at eve, 
The level sunshine glimmers with green light. 
: Oh ! 't is a quiet spirit healing nook ! 
Which all, methinks, would love ; but chiefly he. 
The humble man, who, in his youthful years, 
Knew just so much of folly, as had made 
His early manhood more securely wise. 
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Here he might lie on fern or withered heath, 
While from the singing lark, that sings onseen 
The minstrelsy that solitude loves best, 
And from the sun, and from the breezy air, 
Sweet influences trembled o'er his frame ; 
And he, with many feelings, many thoughts, 
Made up a meditative joy, and found 
Religious meanings in the forms of nature ! 
And so, his senses gradually wrapt 
In a half sleep, he dreams of better worlds, 
And, dreaming, hears thee still, O singing-lark, 
That singest like an angel in the clouds ! 

CoLSKiooB. Fear$ in SoUtud$. 



REVENGE. 

In poison there is physic j and these news, 

Having been well, that would have made me sick, 

Being sick, have in some measure made me well : 

And as the wretch, whose fever'd-weaken'd joints, 

Like strengthless hinges, buckle under life, 

Impatient of his fit, breaks, like a fire. 

Out of his keeper's arms : even so my limbs, 

Weaken'd with grief, with grief being now enrag'd, 

Are thrice themselves. Hence ! therefore, thou nice crutch : 

A scaly gauntlet now, with joints of steel, 

Must glove this hand : and hence ! thou sickly quoif ; 

Thou art a guard too wanton for the head 

Which princes, flushed with conquest, aim to hit. 
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Now bind my brows with iron ! and approach 
The rugged'st hour that time and spite dare bring, 
To frown upon th' enrag'd Northumberland ! 
Let heaven kiss earth ! Now let not Nature's hand 
Keep the wild flood confin'd ! Let order die ! 
And let this world no longer be a stage 
To feed contention to a lingering act ; 
But let one spirit of the first-born Cain 
Reign in all bosoms, that each heart being set 
On bloody courses, the rude scene may end. 
And darkness be the burier of the dead ! 

Shaespeare. Second Part of Henry IV. 



REVERENCE. 

The hilles, where dwelled holy saincts, 
I reverence and adore. 
Not for themselfe, but for the saincts 
Which han bene dead of yore. 

And now they bene to heaven forewent, 
Their good is with them goe j 
Their sample onely to us lent. 
That als we mought doe soe. 



Spenser. Shepherd's Calendar, 
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RICHES. 

Sat then, thou man of wealth, in what degree 
May thy proud fortunes over-balance me % 
Thy many barks plough the rough ocean's back, 
And I am never frighted with a wrack. 
Thy flocks of sheep are numberless to tell, 
And with one fleece I can be cloth'd as well. 
Thou hast a thousand several farms to let, 
And I do feed on ne'er a tenant's sweat. 
Thou hast the commons to inclosure brought, 
And I have fizt a bound to my vast thought. 
Variety is sought for to delight 
Thy witty and ambitious appetite ; 
Three elements at least dis-peopled be, 
To satify judicious gluttony ; ■ 
And yet for this I love my commons here. 
Above the choicest of thy dainty cheer. 
No widow's curse caters a dish of mine, 
I drink no tears of orphans in my wine. 
Thou may'st perchance to some great office come, 
Aod I can rule a commonwealth at home ; 
And that pre-eminence enjoy more free. 
Than thou pufl up with vain authority. 
What boots it him a large command to have, . 
Whose every part is some poor vice's slave 1 
Which over him as proudly lords it there, 
As o'er the rustic he can domineer. 

Thob. Rahoolph. 
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But scarce observ'd, the knowing and the bold 
Fall in the general massacre of gold ; 
Wide- wasting pest ! that rages unconfin'd, 
And crowds with crimes the records of mankind; 
For gold his sword the hireling ruffian draws ; 
For gold the hireling jMge distorts the laws ; 
Wealth heap'd on wealth, nor truth nor safety buys, 
The dangers gather as the treasures rise. 

Let history tell where rival kings command, 
And dubious title shakes the madded land ; 
When statutes glean the refusfe of the sword, 
How much more safe the vassal than the lord : 
Low sculks the hind beneath the rage of power. 
And leaves the wealthy traitor in the Tower ; 
Untouch'd his cottage, and his slumbers sound. 
Though confiscation's vultures hover round. 

The needy traveller, serene and gay, 
Walks the wild heath, and sings his toil away. 
Does envy seize thee ; crush th' upbraiding joy. 
Increase his riches, and his peace destroy : 
New fears in dire vicissitudes invade. 
The rustling brake alarms, and quivering shade : 
Nor light nor darkness bring his pain relief, 
One shows the plunder, and one hides the thief. 

Dr. Iohnbom. Fanity qf Human WUhes. 
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RIVERS. 

Rivers, arise ! Whether thou be the son 

Of utmost Tweed, or Ouse, or gulfy Don, 

Or Trent, who, like some earth-born giant, spreads 

His thirsty arms along th' indented meads j 

Or sullen Mole, that runneth underneath j 

Or Severn swift, guilty of maiden's death ; 

Or rocky Avon, or of sedgy Lee, 

Or coaly Tyne, or ancient hallow'd Dee ; 

Or Humber loud, that keeps the Scjrthian's name ; 

Or Medway smooth, or royal-tower'd Thame. 

Milton. Faeation Exercise, 



ROSE. 

The rose was sick, and smiling died ; 
And being to be sanctified, 
About the bed there sighing stood 
The sweet and flow'ry sisterhood. 
Some hung the head, while some did bring, 
To wash her, water from the spring ; 
Some laid her forth, while others wept. 
But all a solemn fast there kept.' 
The holy sisters, some among. 
The sacred dirge and trental sung : 
But, ah ! what sweets smelt every where, 
As heaven had spent all perfumes there. 
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At last, when prayers for the dead, 
And rites were all accomplished, 
They, weeping, spread a lawny loom, 
And closed her up as in a tomb. 

HiKRTCK. 



RUINS. 

What beauty is there in the sight 

Of these old ruined castle walls, 
On which the utmost rage and spite 

Of time's worst insurrection falls I 
The witches keep their Sabbath here. 

And wanton devils make retreat, 
Who in malicious sport appear, 

Our senses both t' afflict and cheat ; 
And here within a thousand holes 
Are nests of adders and of owls. 

The raven with his dismal cries. 

That mortal augury of fate. 
The ghastly goblins gratifies, 

Which in these gloomy places wait. 
On a curs'd tree the wind does move 

A carcase, which did once belong 
To one that hang'd himself for love 

Of a fair nymph that did him wrong : 
Who, though she saw his love and troth, 
With one look would not save the youth. 
25 
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But Heaven, which ju4geth equally 

And its own laws will still maintain, 
Rewarded soon her cruelty 

"With a deserv'd and mighty pain : 
About his squalid heap of bones, 

Her wandering and condemning shade 
Laments, in long and piercing groans, 

The destiny her rigour made ; 
And, farther to augment her fright, 
Her crime is ever in her sight. 

There, upon antique marble traced, 

Devices of past times we see ; 
Here age has almost quite defaced 

What lovers carv'd on every tree. 
The cellar here the highest room 

Receives, whene'er its rafters fail, 
Soil'd with the venom and the foam 

Of the sly spider and the snail : 
And th' ivy in the chimney we 
Find shaded by a walnut-tree. 

Below there does a cave extend. 

Wherein there is so dark a grot, 
That should the Sun himself descend, 

I think he could not see a jot. 
Here Sleep, within a heavy lid. 

In quiet sadness locks up sense, 
And every care he does forbid. 

Whilst in the arms of negligence 
Lazily on his back he 's spread. 
And sheaves of poppy are his bed. 

AaomrMous, tn DrfdnCa MisceUauiu. 




SATAlSr. 

He, above the rest 
In shape and gesture proudly eminent, 
Stood like a tower ; his form had yet not lost 
All her original brightness, nor appeared 
Less than arch-angel ruin'd, and the excess 
Of glory obscured: as when the sun, new risen, 
Looks through the horizontal misty air 
Shorns of his beams, or from behind the moon, 
In dim eclipse,: disastrous twilight sheds 
On half the nations, and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarchs ; darkened so, yet shone 
Above them all th' arch-angel : but his face 
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Deep scars of thunder had entrench^ ; and care 
Sat on his faded cheek, but under brows 
Of dauntless courage, and considerate pride, 
Waiting revenge j cruel his eye, but cast 
Signs of remorse and passion to behold 
The fellows of his crime, the followers rather, 
(Far other once beheld in bliss !) condemn'd 
For ever now to have their lot in pain ; 
Millions of spirits for his fault amerced 
Of heaven, and from eternal splendours flung 
For his revolt, yet faithful how they stood. 
Their glory wither'd : as when heaven's fire 
Hath scath'd the forest oaks or mountain pines, 
With singed top their stately growth, though bare. 
Stands on the blasted heath. 

Milton. Paradise LosL 



SATURN. 

Deep in the shady sadness of a vale 

Far sunken from the healthy breath of mom, 

Far from the fiery noon, and eve's one star. 

Sat grey-hair'd Saturn, quiet as a stone. 

Still as the silence round about his lair : 

Forest on forest hung about his head 

Like cloud on cloud. No stir of air was there, 

Not so much life as on a summer's day 
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Robs not one light seed from the feathered grass ; 
But where the dead leaf fell, there did it rest. 
A stream went voiceless by, still deadened more 
By reason of his fallen divinity 
Spreading a shade : the Naiad 'mid the reeds 
Press'd her cold finger closer to her lips. 

Along the margin-sand large foot-marks went, 
No further than to where his feet had stray'd. 
And slept there since. Upon the sodden ground 
His old right hand lay nerveless, listless, dead, 
Unsceptred ; and his realmless eyes were closed j 
While his bow*d head seem'd list'ning to the Earth, 
His ancient mother, for some comfort yet. 

John Kbats. Bffperian, 



SCIENCE. 

Trace Science then, with modesty thy guide : 

First stript of all her equipage of pride j 

Deduct what is but vanity or dress. 

Or Learning's luxury, or idleness ; ' 

Or tricks to show the stretch of human brain, 

Mere curious pleasure, or ingenious pain : 

Expunge the whole, or lop th' excrescent parts 

Of all our vices have created arts ; 

Then see how little the remaining sum. 

Which served the past, and must the times to come t 

Pops. Essay on Man, 
25* 
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Speak ye, the pure delight, whose favour'd steps 
The lamp of science through the jealous maze 
Of nature guides, when haply you reveal 
Her secret honours ; whether in the sky, 
The bounteous laws of light, the central powers 
That wheel the pensile planets round the year ; 
Whether, in wonders of the rolling deep, 
Or the rich fruit of all-sustaining earth. 
Or fine-adjusted spring of life and sense, 
Ye scan the counsels of their Author's hand. 

Akbmriob. Pleasures qf Inuigination, 



SCOTT. 

For thee, O Scott ! compelled to change 

Green Eildon-hill and Cheviot 
For wjarm Vesuvio's vine-clad slopes j 

And leave thy Tweed and Teviot 
For mild Sorento's breezy waves ; 

May classic Fancy, linking 
With native Fancy her fresh aid, 

Preserve thy heart from sinking. 
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O ! while they minister to thee, 

Each vying with the other, 
May Health return to mellow Age, 

With Strength, her venturous brother I 
And Tiber and each brook and rill 

Renowned in song and story, 
With unimagined beauty shine, 

Nor lose one ray of glory ! 

For Thou, upon a hundred streams, 

By tales of love and sorrow, 
Of faithful love, undaunted truth. 

Hast shed the power of Yarrow ; 
And streams unknown, hills yet unseen. 

Where'er thy path invite thee. 
At parent Nature's grateful call, 

With gladness must requite Thee. 

A gracious welcome shallbe thine, 

Such looks of love and honour 
As thy own Yarrow gave to me 

When first I gazed upon her ; 
Beheld what I had feared to see. 

Unwilling to surrender 
Dreams treasured up from early days. 

The holy and the tender. 

Wordsworth. Yarroio Revisited. 
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SELFISHNESS. 

Nob widows' tears, nor tender orphans' cries 

Can stop th' invader's force ; 
Nor swelling seas, nor threat'ning skies, 

Prevent the pirate's coarse : 
Their lives to selfish ends decreed, 
Through blood and rapine they proceed; 

No anxioos thoughts of ill repate 
Sospend th' impetaoos and anjost porsoit ; 
Bat pow'r and wealth obtain'd, gailty and great. 
Their fellow-creatares' fears they raise, or arge their hate. 

But not for these his ivory lyre 

Will tuneful Phoebus string ; 
Nor Polyhymnia, crown'd amid the choir, 

The immortal Epode sing. 
Thy springs, Castalia, turn their streams aside 
From rapine, avarice, and pride ; 
Nor do thy greens, shady Aonia, grow 
To bind with wreaths a tyrant's brow. 

How just, most mighty Jove, yet how severe, 

Is thy supreme decree. 
That impious men shall joyless hear 

The Muses' harmony ! 
Their sacred songs, the recompense 
Of virtue and of innocence, 
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Which pious minds to rapture raise, 
And worthy de^ds at once excite and praise, 
To guilty hearts afford no kind relief, 
But add inflaming rage and more afflicting grief. 

CoifGEEVB. Pindaric Odt. 



Breathes there the man, with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said, 

" This is my own, my native land !" 
Whose heart hath ne'er within him burned 
As home his footsteps he hath turned 

From wandering on a foreign strand ! 
If such there breathe, go, mark him well ; 
For him no minstrel raptures swell ; 
High though his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim : 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf. 
The wretch, concentred all in self. 
Living shall forfeit fair renown, 
And doubly dying shall go down 
To the vile dust from whence he sprung. 
Unwept, unhonoured, and unsung. 

Sir W. Scott. Lay cf the Last Minstrel. 
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SENSUALITY. 

The star thai bids the shepherd fold, 

Now the top of heaven doth hold , 

And the gilded car of day 

His glowing axle doth allay 

In the steep Atlantic stream ; 

And the slope snn his upward beam 

Shoots against the dusky pole, 

Pacing toward the other goal 

Of his chamber in the east. 

Meanwhile, welcome Joy, and Feast, 

Midnight Shout, and Revelry, 

Tipsy Dance, and Jollity, 

Braid your locks with rosy twine. 

Dropping odours, dropping wine. 

Rigour now is gone to bed. 

And Advice with scrupulous head : 

Strict Age and sour Severity 

With their grave saws in slumber lie. 

We, that are of purer fire, 

Imitate the starry quire. 

Who, in their x^ightly watchful spheres. 

Lead in swift ronnd the months and years. 

The sounds and seas, with all their finny drove. 

Now to the moon in wafwing morrice move ; 

And on the tawny sands and shelves 

Trip the pert fairies and the dapper elves. 

By dimpled brook and fountain brim. 

The wood-nymphs, deck'd with daisies trim, 
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Their merry wakes and pastimes keep : 
What hath night to do with sleep 1 
Night hath better sweets to prove : 
Venus now wakes, and wakens Love. 
Come, let us our rites begin ; 
*T is only day-light that makes sin, 
Which these dun shades will ne'er report. 
* * « « * 

Come, knit hands, and beat the ground 
In a light fantastic round. 

Milton. Comus, 



SHAKSPEARE. 

What are the lays of artful Addison, 
Coldly correct, to Shakspeare's warblings wild % 
Whom on the winding Avon's willow'd banks 
Fair Fancy found, and bore the smiling babe 
To a close cavern : (still the sheperds show 
The sacred place, whence with religious awe 
They hear, returning from the field at eve. 
Strange whi^p'ring of sweet music thro' the air :) 
Here, as with honey gathered from the rock, 
She fed the little prattler, and with songs 
Oft sooth'd his wond'ring ears ; — with deep delight 
On her soft lap he sat, and caught the sounds. 

Bev. JoBEjfu VVarton. 
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SHEEP-WASHING. 

If verdant elder spreads 
Her silver flowers ; if humble daisies yield 
To yellow crow-foot and luxuriant grass, 
Gay shearing-lime approaches. First, however, 
Drive to the double fold upon the brim 
Of a clear river, gently drive the flock. 
And plunge them one by one into the flood : 
Plunged in the flood, not long the struggler sinks. 
With his white flakes that glisten through the tide j 
The sturdy rustic in the middle wave 
Awaits to seize him rising ; one arm bears 
His lifted head above the limpid stream. 
While the full clammy fleece the other laves, 
Around, laborious, with repeated toil ; 
And then resigns him to the sunny bank, 
Where, bleating loud, he shakes hisi dripping locks. 

John Dter. The Fletct. 



SHEPHERDS. 

We were nursed upon the self-same hill, 
Fed the same flock by fountain, shade, and rill ; 
Together both, ere the high lawns appear 'd 
Under the opening eye-lids of the morn. 
We drove a field ; and both together heard 
What time the grey-fly winds her sultry horn ; 
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Battening oar flocks with the fresh dews of night, 

Oft till the star, that rose at evening, bright, 

Towards heaven's descent had sloped the westering wheel. 

Meanwhile the rural ditties were not mute, 

Temper'd to the oaten flute : 

Rough Satyrs danced j and Fauns with cloven heel 

From the glad sound would not be absent longj 

And old Damastas loved to hear our song. 

Milton. Lyeidas. 



SLEEP. 

The crowd are gone, the revellers at rest — 

The courteous host, and all-approving guest. 

Again to that accustomed couch must creep. 

Where joy subsides, and sorrow sighs to sleep ; 

And man, o'er-laboured with his being's strife. 

Shrinks to that sweet forgetfulness of life. 

There lie love's feverish hope and cunning's guile. 

Hate's working brain, and lulled ambition's wile ; 

O'er each vain eye oblivion's pinions wave. 

And quenched existence crouches in a grave : — 

What better name may slumber's bed become 'J 

Night's sepulchre, the universal home, 

Where weakness, strength, vice, virtue, sunk supine. 

Alike in naked helplessness recline ; 

Glad for a while to heave unconscious breath, 

Yet wake to wrestle with the dread of death, 

And shun, though day but dawn on ills increast. 

That sleep, the loveliest, since it dreams the least. 

Byron. Lara. 

26 
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SLOTH. 

Is Slolh indulgence 1 'Tis a toil ; 
Enervates man, and damns the soil ; 

Defeats creation, plunges in distress, 
Cankers our being, all devours. 
A full exertion of our powers, — 

Thence, and thence only, glows our happiness. 

The stream may stagnate, yet be clear, 
The sun suspend his swift career, 

Yet healthy Nature feel her wonted force. 
Ere man, his active springs resign'd, 
Can rust in body and in mind, 

Yet taste of bliss of which he chokes the source. 

Dr. Youho. Jmperium PalagL 



SLAUGHTER. 

Thou hast been busy, Death, this day, and yet 
But half thy work is done I the gates of hell 
Are thronged, yet twice ten thousand spirits more, 
Who from their warm and healthful tenements 
Fear no divorce, must, ere the sun go down. 
Enter the world of woe ! the gate of Heaven 
Is open too, and Angels round the throne 
Of Mercy, on their golden harps, this day 
Shall sing the triumphs of Redeeming Love. 

SooTHKT. Roderick. 
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SOBRIETY. 

Op all God's workes, which doe this worlde adorne, 
There is no one more faire and excellent 
Than is man's body, both for powre and forme, 
Whiles it is kept in sober government ; 
But none than it more fowle and indecent, 
Distempred through misrule and passions base ; 
It grows a monster, and incontinent 
Doth lose his dignity and native grace. 

Spenser. Faerie QueeUj Book II. 



SOLITUDE. 

Thine is the balmy breath of morn, 
Just as the dew-bent rose is born ; 
And while meridian fervours beat. 
Thine is the woodland dumb retreat; 
But chief, when evening scenes decay, 
And the faint landscape swims away, 
Thine is the doubtful soft decline. 
And that best hour of musing thine. 

Thomson. Hymn on Solitude. 
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'Mid the fern and the heather kind Nature doth keep 
One bright spot of green for her favourite's sleep ; 
And close to that coven, as clear as the skies 
When their blue depths are cloudless, a little lake lies, 
"Where the creature at rest can his image behold. 
Looking up through the radiance, as bright and as bold ! 
How lonesome! how wild I yet the wildness is rife 
With the stir of enjoyment — the spirit of life. 
The glad fish leaps up in the heart of the lake. 
Whose depths at the sullen plunge sullenly quake ! 
Elate on the fern branch the grasshopper sings. 
And away in the midst of his roundelay springs; 
'Mid the flowers of the heath, not more bright than himself, 
The wild bee is busy, a musical elf- 
Then starts from his labour, unwearied and gay. 
And, circling the antlers, booms far, far away. 
While high up the mountains, in silence remote. 
The cuckoo unseen is repeating his note. 
And mellowing Echo, on watch in the skies. 
Like a voice from some loftier climate replies. 
With wide-branching antlers a guard to his breast, 
There lies the wild Creature, even stately in rest! 
'Mid the grandeur of Nature, composed and serene, 
And proud in his heart of the mountainous scene. 
He lifts his calm eye to the eagle and raven. 
At noon sinking down on smooth wings to their haven, 
As if in his soul the bold Animal smil'd 
To his friends of the sky, the joint heirs of the wild- 

JoHW WiLsoii. jtddress to a mid Deer. 
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SOPHISTRY. 

What thing a right line is, the learned know ; 
But how availes that him, who in the right 
Of life and manners doth desire to grow 1 
What then are all these humane arts, and lights. 
But seas of errors 1 In whose depths who sound. 
Of truth finde onely shadowes, and no ground. 

Then if our arts want power to make us better. 
What foole will thinke they can us wiser make. 
Life is the wisdome, art is but the letter. 
Or shell, which oft men for the kernell take ; 
In moodes, and figures moulding up deceit. 
To make each science rather hard, than great. 

And as in grounds, which salt by nature yeeld. 
No care can make return of other graine : 
So who with bookes their nature over-build. 
Lose that in practice, which in arts they gaine ; 
That of our schooles it may be truly said, 
Which former times to Athens did upbraid : 

" That many came first wisemen to those schooles ; 
Then grew philosophers, or wisdome-mongers j 
Next rhetoricians, and at last grew fooles." 
Nay it great honour were to this booke-hungers 

If our schools' dreams could make their scholars see 

What imperfections in our natures be. 
26» 
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But these vaine idols of humanity, 
As they infect our wits, so doe they staine, 
Or binde our inclinations, borne more free ; 
"While the nice alchymi^ of this proud veine 
Makes some grow blinde, by gazing on the skie, 
Others, like whelpes, in wrangling elenchs die. 

And in the best, where science multiplies, 
Man multiplies with it his care of minde; 
"While in the worst, these swelling harmonies. 
Like bellowes, fill unquiet hearts with winde, 
To blow the fame of malice, question, strife. 
Both into publike states and private life. 

Lord Brooks. OfHvman Learning. 



SORROW. 

You saw but sorrow in its waning form, 
A working sea remaining from a storm ; 
When now the weary waves roll o'er the deep, 
And faintly murmur ere they fall asleep. 

DRVonr. Jtureng'Zebt, 
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Sweet was the sound when oil, at evening's close, 
Up yonder hill the village murmur rose ; 
There, as I past with careless steps and slow. 
The mingling notes came soften'd from below ; 
The swain responsive as the milk-maid sung, 
The sober herd that low'd to meet their young ; 
The noisy geese that gabbled o'er the pool, 
The playful children just let loose from school ; 
The watch-dog's voice that bay'd the whisp'ring wind, 
And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind ; 
These all in sweet confusion sought the shade, 
And fill'd each pause the nightingale had made. 

Goldsmith. Deserted Village. 



Nor rural sights alone, but rural sounds, 
Exhilarate the spirits, and restore 
The tone of languid Nature. Mighty winds. 
That sweep the skirt of some far-spreading wood 
Of ancient growth, make music not unlike 
The dash of Ocean on his winding shore, 
And lull the spirit while they fill the mind ; 
Unnumber'd branches waving in the blast, 
And all their leaves fast flutt'ring, all at once. 
Nor less composure waits upon the roar 
Of distant floods, or on the softer voice 
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Of neighboring fountain, or of rills that slip 

Through the cleft rock, and, chiming as they fall 

Upon loose pebbles, lose themselves at length 

In matted grass, that with a livelier green 

Betrays the secret of their silent course. 

Nature inanimate employs sweet sounds. 

But animated nature sweeter still. 

To soothe and satisfy the human ear. 

Ten thousand warblers cheer the day, and one 

The live-long night : nor these alone, whose notes 

Nice-finger'd art must emulate in vain j 

But cawing rooks, and kites that swim sublime 

In still repeated circles, screaming loud , 

The jay, the pie, and e'en the boding owl 

That hails the rising moon, have charms for me. 

Sounds inharmonious in themselves and harsh. 

Yet heard in scenes where peace for ever reigns, 

And only there, please highly for their sake. 

CowPER The Task, Book 1. 



Ye Voices, and ye Shadows, 
And Images of Voice — to hound and horn 
Prom rocky steep and rook-bestudded meadows 
Flung back, and, in the sky's blue caves, reborn, 
On with your pastime I till the church-tower bells 
A greeting give of measured glee ; 
And milder echoes from their cells 
Repeat the bridal sjnnphony. 
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Then, or far earlier, let us rove 
Where mists are breaking up or gone. 
And from aloft look down into a cove 
Besprinkled with a careless quire, 
Happy milk-maids, one by one 
Scattering a ditty each to her desire, 
A liquid concert matchless by nice Art, 
A stream as if from one fall heart. 

Blest be the song that brightens 

The blind Man's gloom, exalts the Veteran's mirth ; 

Unscomed the Peasant's whistling breath, that lightens 

His duteous toil of furrowing the green earth; 

For the tired Slave, Song lifts the languid oar, 

And bids it aptly fall, with chime 

That beautifies the fairest shore. 

And mitigates the harshest clime. 

Yon Pilgrims see — in lagging file 

They move ; but soon the appointed way 

A choral Ave Marie shall beguile. 

And to their hope the distant shrine 

Glisten with a livelier ray : 

Nor friendless He, the Prisoner of the Mine, 

Who from the well-spring of his own clear breast 

Can draw, and sing his griefs to rest. 

Wordsworth. 2%e Power tf Sound. 
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SPENSER. 

Mt Master dear arose to mind, 
He on whose song while yet I was a boy, 
My spirit fed, attracted to its kind, 

And still insatiate of the growing joy ; — 
He on whose tomb these eyes were wont to dwall, 
With inward yearnings which I may not tell j 

He whose green bays shall bloom for ever young, 
And whose dear name whenever I repeat, 

Reverence and love are trembling on my tongue ; 
Sweet Spenser, — sweetest Bard; yet not more sweet 

Than pure was he, and not more pure than wise, 

High Priest of all the Muses* mysteries. 

I called to mind that mighty master's song, 
When he brought home his beaatifullest Bride, 

And Mulla murmured her sweet undersong. 
And Mole with all his mountain woods replied ; 

Never to mortal lips a strain was given. 

More rich with love, more redolent of heaven. 

His cup of joy was mantling to the brim. 
Yet solemn thoughts enhanced his deep delight, 

A holy feeling filled his marriage-hymn. 
And Love aspired with Faith a heavenward flight. 

SouTHKT. Lay qf the Laureate. 
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SPRING. 

When daisies pied, and violets blue, 

And lady-smocks all silver white, 
And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue, 

Do paint the meadows with delight ; 
The cuckoo then, on every tree. 
Mocks married men, for thus sings he, — 

Cuckoo ! 
Cuckoo ! Cuckoo ! . O word of fear, 
Unpleasing to a married ear ! 

When shepherds pipe on oaten straws. 
And merry larks are ploughmen's clocks j 

When turtles tread, and rooks, and daws ; 
And maidens bleach their summer smocks j 

The cuckoo then, on every tree, 

Mocks married men, for thus sings he, — 
Cuckoo i 

Cuckoo ! Cuckoo ! O word of fear, 

Unpleasing to a married ear ! 

Shakspeare. Love''8 Labour Lost, 



From the moist meadow to the wither'd hill, 
Led by the breeze, the vivid verdure runs, 
And swells, and deepens, to the cherish'd eye. 
The hawthorn whitens j and the juicy groves 
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Put forth their buds, unfolding by degrees, 

Till the whole leafy forest stands displayed, 

In full luxuriance to the sighing gales ; 

Where the deer rustle through the twining brake, 

And the birds sing conceal'd. At once, array'd 

In all the colours of the flushing year, 

By Nature's swift and secret-working hand, 

The garden glows iand fills the liberal air 

With lavish fragrance ; while the promised fruit 

Lies yet a little embryo, unperceived. 

Within its crimson folds; Now, from the town 

Buried in smoke, and sleep, and noisome damps. 

Oft let me wander o'er the dewy fields, 

Where freshness breathes, and dash the trembling drops 

From the bent bush, as through the verdant maze 

Of sweet briar-hedges I pursue my walk ; 

Or taste the smell of dairy ; or ascend 

Some eminence, Augusta, in thy plains. 

And see the country, far difiused around 

One boundless blush, one white empurpled shower 

Of mingled blossoms ; where the raptured eye 

Hurries from joy to joy, and, hid beneath 

The fair profusion, yellow Autumn spies. 

Thomson, luring. 



The blasts of Autumn drive the winged seeds 
Over the earth, — next come the snows, and rain. 
And frost and storms, which dreary Winter leads 
Out of his Scythian cave, a savage train ; 
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Behold ! Spring sweeps over the world again, 
Shedding soft dews from her ethereal wings ; 
Flowers on the mountains, fruits over the plain, 
And music on the waves and woods she flings, 
And love on all that lives, and calm on lifeless things. 

O Spring ! of hope, and love, and youth, and gladness, 
Wind-winged emblem ! brightest, best, and fairest ! 
Whence comest thou, when, with dark Winter's sadness. 
The tears that fade in sunny smiles thou sharest 1 
Sister of joy ! thou art the child who wearest 
Thy mother's dying smile, tender and sweet ; 
Thy mother Autumn, for whose grave thou bearest 
Fresh flowers, and beams like flowers, with gentle feet 
Disturbing not the leaves which are her winding sheet. 

Shellet. Revolt nf Islam. 



STARS. 

Daughter of God and man, accomplish 'd Eve ! 
These have their course to finish round the earth 
By morrow evening, and from land to land 
In order, though to nations yet unborn. 
Ministering light prepared ; they set and rise, 
Lest total darkness should by night regain 
Her old possession, and extinguish life 
In Nature and all things, which these soft fires 
Not only enlighten, but with kindly heat 
27 
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Of various influence foment and warm, 
Temper or nourish ; or in part shed down 
Their stellar virtue on all kinds that grow 
On earth, made hereby apter to receive 
Perfection from the sun's more potent ray. 
These, then, though unbeheld in deep of night. 
Shine not in vain ; nor think, though men were none. 
That heaven would want spectators, God want praise. 
Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unseen, both when we wake, and when we sleep. 
All these with ceaseless praise his works behold, 
Both day and night. How often from the steep 
Of echoing hill or thickets have we heard 
Celestial voices to the midnight air, 
Sole, or responsive to each other's note, 
Singing their great Creator ! Oft in bands, 
While they keep watch, or nightly rounding walk. 
With heavenly touch of instrumental sounds 
In full harmonic numbers join'd, their songs 
Divide the night, and lift our thoughts to Heaven. 

Milton. Paradise Lost. 



STORY-TELLING. 

By night 
The village matron round the blazing hearth 
Suspends the village audience with her tales, 
Breathing astonishment; of witching rhymes, 
And evil spirits ; of the death-bed call 
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Of him who robbed the widow, and devoured 
The orphan's portion j of unquiet souls 
Risen from the grave to ease the heavy guilt 
Of deeds in life conceal'd ; of shapes that walk 
At dead of night, and clank their chains, and wave 
The torch of hell around the murderer's bed. 
At every solemn pause the crowd recoil, 
Gazing each other speechless, and congeal'd 
With shivering sighs ; till, eager for th' event. 
Around the beldame all erect they hang ; 
Each trembling heart with grateful terrors quell'd. 

Akek8I])e. Pleasures tf Imagination, 



STREAMS. 

Here we see 
The water at its well-head ; clear it is. 
Not more transpicuous the invisible air ; 
Pure as an infant's thoughts ; and here to life 
And good directed all its uses serve. 
The herb grows greener on its brink ; sweet flowers 
Bend o'er the stream that feeds their freshen'd roots; 
The red-breast loves it for his wintry haunts j 
And when the buds begin to open forth, 
Builds near it, with his mate, their brooding nest; 
The thirsty stag with widening nostrils there 
Invigorated draws his copious draught ; 
And there amid its flags the wild-boar stands, 
Nor sufiering wrong nor meditating hurt. 
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Through woodlands wide and solitary fields 

Unsullied thus it holds its bounteous course ; 

But when it reaches the resorts of men, 

The service of the city there defiles 

The tainted stream ; corrupt and foul it flows 

Through loathsome banks and o'er a bed impure, 

Till in the sea, the appointed end to which 

Through all its way it hastens, 'tis received, 

And, losing all pollution, mingles there 

In the wide world of waters. So is it 

With the great stream of things, if all were seen ; 

Good the beginning, good the end shall be. 

And transitory evil only make 

The good end happier. Ages pass away. 

Thrones fall, and nations disappear, and worlds 

Grow old and go to wreck j the soul alone 

Endures, and what she chooseth for herself. 

The arbiter of her own destiny. 

That only shall be permanent. 

SoDTHBT. Roderick. 



STYLE. 

A MANLY style, fitted to manly ears. 

Best 'grees with wit ; not that which goes so g^y, 

And commonly the gaudy liv'ry wears 

Of nice corruptions, which the times do sway ; 
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And waits on th' humour of his pulse, that bears 
His passions set to such a pleasing key : 
Such dainties serve only for stomachs weak ; 
For men do foulest, when they finest speak. 

Yet do I not dislike, that in some wise 

Be sung the great heroical deserts 

Of brave renowned spir'ts ; whose exercise 

Of worthy deeds may call up others' hearts, 

And serve a model for posterities, 

To fashion them fit for like glorious parts; 

But so that all our spir'ts may tend hereto, 

To make it not our grace to say, but do. 

Daniel. Musophilus. 



SUFFERINGS. 

Lo, in the vale of years beneath 
A grisly troop are seen, 
The painful family of Death, 
More hideous than their Clueen : 
This racks the joints, this fires the veins. 
That every labouring sinew strains. 
Those in the deeper vitals rage : 
Lo, Poverty, to fill the band. 
That numbs the soul with icy hand. 
And slow-consuming Age. 
27* 
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To each his suff 'rings: all are meo, 
Condemn'd alike to groan ; 
The tender for another's pain, 
Th' unfeeling for his own. 
Yet, ah ! why should they know their fate 1 
Since sorrow never comes too late, 
And happiness too swiftly flies. 
Thought would destroy their paradise. 
No more;— where ignorance is bliss, 
'Tis folly to be wise. 

Gray. Ode on a distant Prospect of 
EUon College. 



SUN. 



O THOU ! that with surpassing glory crown'd, 
Look'st from thy sole dominion like the God 
Of this new world ; at whose sight all the stars 
Hide their diminish'd heads j to thee I call, 
But with no friendly voice, and add thy name, 

Sun ! to tell thee how I hate thy beams, 
That bring to my remembrance from what state 

1 fell, how glorious once above thy sphere I 

Till pride, and worse, ambition, threw me down. 
Warring in heaven against heaven's matchless King. 

Milton. Paradise Lost. 
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SUPPER. 

The volume closM, the customary rites 
Of the last meal commence. A Roman meal : 
Such as the mistress of the world once found 
Delicious, when her patriots of high note, 
Perhaps by moonlight, at their humble doors, 
And under an old oak's domestic shade, 
Enjoy'd, spare feast ! a radish and an egg. 

CowpBR. The Task. 



SWAN. 

Fair is the swan, whose majesty, prevailing 

O'er breezeless water, on Locarno's lake. 

Bears him on while, proudly sailing. 

He leaves behind a moon-illumined wake. 

Behold ! the mantling spirit of reserve 

Fashions his neck into a goodly curve; 

An arch thrown back between luxuriant wings 

Of whitest garniture, like fir tree boughs. 

To which, on some unrutfled morning, clings 

A flaky weight of winter's purest snows ! 

— Behold ! — as with a gushing impulse heaves 

That downy prow, and softly cleaves 

The mirror of the crystal flood, 

Vanish inverted hill, and shadowy wood, 
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And pendant rocks, where'er, in gliding state, 
Winds the mute creature without visible mate 
Or rival, save the queen of night 
Showering down a silver light, 
Fiom heaven, upon her chosen favourite! 

WORDSWOKTH. 



SWIMMING. 

Cheer'd by the milder beam, the sprightly youth 

Speeds to the well-known pool, whose crystal depth 

A sandy bottom shows. Awhile he stands 

Gazing th' inverted landscape, half afraid 

To meditate the blue profound below ; 

Then plunges headlong down the circling flood. 

His ebon tresses, and his rosy cheek. 

Instant emerge ; and thro' the obedient wave. 

At each short breathing by his lip repell'd. 

With arms and legs according well, he makes. 

As humour leads, an easy-winding path ; 

While, from his polished sides, a dewy light 

Effuses on the pleased spectators round. 

This is the purest exercise of health. 

The kind refresher of the summer heats ; 

Nor when cold Winter keens the brightening flood, 

Would I weak shivering linger on the brink. 

Thus life redoubles, and is oft preserv'd, 

By the bold swimmer, in the swift illapse 

Of accident disastrous. Hence the limbs 
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Knit into force ; and the same Roman arm, 
That rose victorious o'er the conquer'd earth, 
First learn'd, while tender, to subdue the wave. 
Even from the body's purity, the mind 
Receives a secret sympathetic aid. 

Thomson. Summer. 



SYMPATHY. 

The poets, in their elegies and songs 

Lamenting the departed, call the groves, 

They call upon the hills and streams to mourn. 

And senseless rocks j nor idly ; for they speak. 

In these their invocations, with a voice 

Obedient to the strong creative power 

Of human passion. Sympathies there are 

More tranquil, yet perhaps of kindred birth. 

That steal upon the meditative mind, 

And grow with thought. Beside yon spring I stood, 

And eyed its waters till we seemed to feel 

One sadness, they and I. For them a bond 

Of brotherhood is broken : time has been 

When, every day, the touch of human hand 

Dislodged the natural sleep that binds them up 

In mortal stillness ; and they ministered 

To human comfort. Stooping down to drink, 

Upon the slimy foot-stone I espied 

The useless fragment of a wooden bowl. 

Green with the moss of years, and subject only 
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To the soft handling of the elements : 

There let the relic lie. Fond thought, vain words ! 

Forgive them.— Never did my steps approach 

This humble door, but she who dwelt within 

A daughter's welcome gave me, and I loved her 

As my own child. Oh, Sir ! the good die first, 

And they whose hearts are dry as summer dust 

Burn to the socket. Many a passenger 

Hath blessed poor Margaret for her gentle looks, 

When she upheld the cool refreshment drawn 

From that forsaken spring ; and no one came 

But he was welcome : no one went away 

But that it seemed she loved him. She is dead, 

The light extinguished in her lonely hut, 

The hut itself abandoned to decay. 

And she forgotten in the quiet grave. 

WoRMwoRTH. ThB ExcunwH, 




TAXES. 

We pay for our New-born, we pay for our Dead, 
We pay if we're single, we pay if we're wed ; 
To show that our merciful Senate don't fail 
To begin at the head and tax down to the tail. 
We pay through the nose by subjecting foes, 
Yet for all our expenses get nothing but blows ; 
At home we are cheated, abroad we're defeated, 
Bat the end on 't, the end on 't the Lord above knows. 

Poems on State JSffairs, 1696. 
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TEETH. 

We simple toasters take delight 
To see our women's teeth look while, 
And every saucy ill-bred fellow 
Sneers at a mouth profoundly yellow. 
In China none hold women sweet 
Except their snags are black as jet : 
King Chihu put nine queens to death, 
Convict on statute, — Ivory teeth. 

Prior. Ali$ia. 



TEMPERANCE. 

Though I look old, yet I am strong and lusty ; 
For in my youth I never did apply 
Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood ; 
Nor did not with unbashful forehead woo 
The means of weakness and debility ; 
Therefore my age is as a lusty winter. 
Frosty, but kindly. 

SHAKSPEA.RE. JIb T<ni Like It, 
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Impostor ! do not charge most innocent Nature, 

As if she would her children should be riotous 

With her abundance : she, good cateress, , 

Means her provision only to the good, 

That live according to her sober laws, 

And holy dictate of spare temperance. 

If every just man that now pines with want, 

Had but a mod'rate and beseeming share 

Of that which lewdly-pamper'd luxury 

Now heaps upon some few with vast excess. 

Nature's full blessings would be well dispens'd 

In unsuperfluous, even, proportion, 

And she no whit encumber'd with her store ; 

And then the Giver would be better thank*d, 

His praise due paid : for swinish Gluttony 

Ne'er looks to Heaven amidst his gorgeous feast, 

But with besotted, base, ingratitude 

Crams, and blasphemes his feeder. 

Milton. Comus. 



TEMPTATION. 

The teeming mother, anxious for her race. 
Begs for each birth the fortune of a face : 
Yet Vane could tell what ills from beauty spring : 
And Sedley curs'd the form that pleas'd a king. 
28 
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Ye nymphs of rosy lips and radiant eyes ! 

Whom pleasure keeps too busy to be wise. 

Whom joys with soft varieties invite, 

By day the frolick, and the dance by night, 

Who frown with vanity, who smile with art. 

And ask the latest fashion of the heart. 

What care, what rules your heedless charms shall save. 

Each nymph your rival, and each youth your slave 1 

Against your fame with fondness Hate combines. 

The rival batters, and the lover mines. 

With distant voice neglected Virtue calls. 

Less heard and less, the faint remonstrance falls ; 

Tir'd with contempt, she quits the slippery reign. 

And Pride and Prudence take her seat in vain. 

In crowd at once, where none the pass defend. 

The harmless freedom, and the private friend. 

The guardians yield, by force superior ply'd , 

By Interest, Prudence ; and by Flattery, Pride. 

Now beauty falls betray 'd, despis'd distress'd. 

And hissing Infamy proclaims the rest. 

Dr. Johnson. Vanity qf Human Wishes. 



THOUGHTS. 

The clouds that gather round the setting sun 
Do take a sober colouring from an eye 
That hath kept watch o'er man's mortality j 
Another race hath been, and other palms are won. 
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Thanks to the human heart by which we live, 
Thanks to its tenderness, its joys, and fears. 
To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 

WORDSWOETH. 



Friend of the wise ! and teacher of the good ! 
Into my heart have I received that lay 
More than historic, that prophetic lay, 
Wherein (high theme by thee first sung aright) 
Of the foundations and the building up 
Of a Human Spirit thou hast dared to teU 
What may be told, to the understanding mind 
Revealable ; and what within the mind. 
By vital breathings secret as the soul 
Of vernal growth, oft quickens in the heart 
Thoughts all too deep for words ! 

Coleridge. 



Oh, there are thoughts 
That slumber in the soul, like sweetest sounds 
Amid the harp's loose strings,, till airs from Heaven, 
On earth at dewy night-fall visitant. 
Awake the sleeping melody ! 

John Wilbor. My CoUage. 



THRUSH. 

Sweet bird that sing'st away the early hours 

Of winters past, or coming, void of care, 

Well pleased with delights that present are, 

Fair seasons, budding sprays, sweet-smelling flowers : 

To rocks, to springs, to rills, from leafy bowers 

Thou thy Creator's goodness dost declare, 

And what dear gifts on thee he did not spare ; — 

A stain to human sense in sin that lowers. ! 

What soul can be so siak, which by thy songs, 

Attired in sweetness, sweetly is not driven 

Cluite to forget Earth's turmoils, spites, and wrongs, 

And lift a reverend eye and thought to Heaven 1 

Sweet artless songster, thou my mind dost raise 

To airs of spheres, — yes, and to angels' lays ! 

DRamioND. 



TIME. 

Time's glory is to calm contending kings. 
To unmask falsehood, and bring truth to light ; 

To stamp the seal of time in aged things ; 
To wake the morn, and sentinel the night ; 
To wrong the wronger till he render right ; 

To ruinate proud buildings with his hours. 

And smear with dust their glittering golden towers ; 
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To fill with worm-holes stately monuments ; 

To feed oblivion with decay of things ; 
To blot old books, and alter their contents ; 

To pluck the quills from ancient ravens* wings ; 

To dry the old oak's sap, and cherish springs; 
To spoil antiquities of hammer'd steel, 
And turn the giddy round of Fortune's wheel : 

To show the beldame daughters of her daughter j 
To make the child a man, the man a child ] 

To slay the tiger that doth live by slaughter j 
To tame the unicorn and lion wild ; 
To mock the subtle, in themselves beguil'd ; 

To cheer the ploughman with increaseful crops, 

And waste huge stones with little water drops.- 

Shakspbare. Rape qf Lucrece. 



How slow the day slides on ! When we desire 
Time's haste, he seems to lose a match with lobsters : 
And when we wish him stay, he imps his wings 
With feathers plumed with thought. 

ToMKis. Jllbamatar, 



Long as to him who works for debt the day. 
Long as the night to her whose love's away, 
Long as the year's dull circle seems to run 
When the brisk minor pants for twenty-one ; 
28* 
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So slow th' unprofitable moments roll 
That lock up all the functions of my soul, 
That keep me from myself, and still delay 
Lifers instant business to a future day ; 
That task which, as we follow or despise, ' 
The eldest is a fool, the youngest wise ; 
Which done, the poorest can no wants endure ; 
And which not done, the richest must be poor. 

Pope. Imitations qf Horace. 



TOMBS. 

AVmeria, It was a fancied noise ; for all is hush'd. 

Leonora. It bore the accents of a human voice. 

Mmeria, It was thy fear, or else some transient wind 
Whistling through hollows of the vaulted aisle. 
We'll listen 

Leonora. Hark ! 

Almeria. No ; all is hush*d, and still as death. — 'T is 
dreadful ! 
How rev'rend is the face of this tall pile, 
Whose ancient pillars rear their marble heads 
To bear aloft its arch'd and pond'rous roof. 
By its own weight made stedfast and immoveable, 
Looking tranquillity. It strikes an awe 
And terror on my aching sight ; the tombs 
And monumental caves of death look cold, 
And shoot a chillness to my trembling heart. 
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Give me thy haod, and speak to me ; — nay, speak, 

And let me hear thy voice j 

My own affrights me with its echoes.* 

CoNGREVE. Mourning Bride, 



Melrose ! 'mid thy mouldering pride, 
All breathless and alone, 
I grasped the dreams to day denied. 
High dreams of ages gone ! — 
♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ 

The owl had sailed from her silent tower, 
Tweed hush'd his weary wave, 
The time was midnight's moonless hour. 
My seat a dreaded Douglas' grave ! 

My being was sublimed by joy, 
My heart was big, yet I could not weep ; 
I felt that God would ne'er destroy 
The mighty in their tranced sleep. 
Within the pile no common dead 
Lay blended with their kindred mould : 
Theirs were the hearts that pray'd, or bled. 
In cloister dim or death-plain red. 
The pious and the bold. 
There slept the saint whose holy strains 
Brought seraphs round the dying bed ; 
And there the warrior, who to chains 
JNe*er stoop'd his crested head. 

* Dr. Johnson, in his Life of Congreve, thus expresses his opinion of 
the above passage : — •' If 1 were required to select from the whole mass 
of Poetry the most poetical paragraph, I know not what I could prefer 
to an exclamation in the Mourning Bride.** 
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I felt my spirit sink or swell 

With patriot rage or lowly fear. 

As battle-trump, or convent bell 

Rang in my tranced ear. 

But dreams prevail'd of loftier mood, 

When stern beneath the chancel high 

My country's spectre-monarch stood, 

All sheath'd in glittering panoply; 

Then I thought with pride what noble blood 

Had flow'd for the hills of liberty. 

JoHK W1L8OH. Melrose JShhetf. 



TREES. 

And foorth they passe, with pleasure forward led. 
Joying to heare the birdes' sweete harmony, 
Which, therein shrouded from the tempest dred. 
Seemed in their song to scome the cruell sky. 
Much 'gan they praise the trees so straight and hy, 
The sayling pine ; the cedar proud and tall ; 
The vine-propp elme ; the poplar never dry ; 
The builder oake, sole king of forrests all ; 
The aspine good for staves ; the cypresse funeral. 

The laurell, meed of mightie conquerours 
And poets sage ; the firre that weepeth still ; 
The willow, wome of forlome paramours ; 
The eugh, obedient to the bender's will ; 
The birch for shaftes ; the sallow for the mill ; 
The mirrhe sweete-bleeding in the bitter wound ; 
The warlike beech ; the ash for nothing ill ; 
The fruitfuU olive ; and the plantane round j 
The carver holme ; the maple seldom inward sound. 

SpBNBBR. Faerie Quetn^ Book /. 
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Nor less attractive is the woodland scene, 
Diversified with trees of ev'iy growth, 
Alike, yet various. Here the gray smooth trunks 
Of ash, or lime, or beech, distinctly shine. 
Within the twilight of their distant shades ; 
There, lost behind a rising ground, the wood 
Seems sunk, and shorten'd to its topmost boughs. 
No tree in all the grove but has its charms. 
Though each its hue peculiar ; paler some. 
And of a wannish gray ; the willow such, 
And poplar, that with silver lines his leaf. 
And ash far-stretching his umbrageous arm ; 
Of deeper green the elm ; and deeper still, 
Lord of the woods, the long-surviving oak. 
Some glossy-leav'd, and shining in the sun, 
The maple and the beech of oily nuts 
Prolific, and the lime of dewy eve 
Diffusing odours : nor unnoted pass 
The sycamore, capricious in attire. 
Now green, now tawny, and, ere autumn yet 
Hare changed the woods, in scarlet honours bright. 

CowPER. The Task. 



TRUTH. 

The only amaranthine flower on Earth 
Is virtue ; th' only lasting treasure, truth. 
But what is truth 1 'T was Pilate's question put 
To Truth itself, that deigned him no reply. 
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And wherefore 1 will not God impart his light 

To them that ask iti — Freely : — 't is his joy, 

His glory, and his nature to impart. 

But to the proud, uncandid, insincere, 

Or negligent inquirer, not a spark. 

What's that which brings contempt upon a book, 

And him who writes it, though the style be neat, 

The method clear, and argument exact *? 

That makes a minister in holy things 

The joy of many and the dread of more ; 

His name a theme for praise and for reproach 1 — 

That, while it gives us worth on God's account, 

Depreciates, and undoes us in our own 1 

What pearl is it that rich men cannot buy, 

That learning is too proud to gather up ; 

But which the poor and the despised of all 

Seek and obtain, and often find unsought 1 

Tell me— and I will tell thee what is truth. 

CowPER. T%e Tmsk^ Book III 



TWILIGHT. 

Opt at the silent, shadowy close of day, 

When the hushed grove has sung its parting lay , 

When pensive Twilight, in her dusky car, 

Comes slowly on to meet the evening-star : 

Above, below, aerial murmurs swell, 

From hanging wood, brown heath, and bushy dell ! 

A thousand nameless rills, that shun the light. 

Stealing soft music on the ear of night. 

3. Rogers. Pleasures <jf Memory. 




UNA. 

Then forth he called that his daughter fayre, 
The fairest Un', his onely daughter deare, 
His onely daughter, and his onely heyre j 
Who forth proceeding with sad sober cheare, 
As bright as doth the morning starre appeare 
Out of the east, with flowing locks bedight, 
To tell that dawning day is drawing neare, 
And to the world does bring long- wished light : 
So faire and fresh that lady shewd herself In sight : 
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So faire and fresh, as freshest flowre in May; 
For she had layd her mournefull stole aside, 
And widow-like sad wimple thrown away, 
Wherewith her heavenly beautie she did hide, 
Whiles on her weary journey she did ride ; 
And on her now a garment she did weare 
All lilly white, withoutten spot or pride, 
That seemd like silke and silver woven neare ; 
But neither silke nor silver did therein appeare. 

The blazing brightnesse of her beauties beame, 
And glorious light of her sunshiny face, 
To tell, were as to strive against the streame : 
My ragged rimes are all too rude and bace 
Her heavenly lineaments for to enchace. 
Ne wonder j for her own deare loved knyght, 
All were she daily with himselfe in place, 
Did wonder much at her celestial sight : 
Oft had he scene her faire, but never so fair dight. 

Spembbr. Faerie Queen^ Book I. 



UNDERSTANDING. 

The last chiefs oracle of whatanan knowes 
Is understanding; which, though it containe 
Some ruinous notions, which our nature showes, 
Of generall truths ; yet have they such a staine 
From our corruption, as all light they lose ; 
Save to convince of ignorance, and sinne. 
Which where they raigne let uo perfection in. 
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Hence weake, and few those dazzled notions be. 

Which our fraile understanding doth retaine ; 

So as man's bankrupt nature is not free, 

By any arts to raise it selfe againe ; 
Or to those notions which do in us live 
Confus'd, a well-fram'd art-like state to give. 

Nor in a right line can her eyes ascend 
To view the things that immateriall are : 
" For as the sunne doth, while his beames descend, 
Lighten the earth, but shaddow every starre :" 
So reason stooping to attend the sense. 
Darkens the spirit's cleare intelligence. 

Lord Brooke. Of Human Learning. 



USEFULNESS. 

The chiefe use them in man of that he knowes, 

Is his paines-taking for the good of all ; 

Not fleshley weeping for her owne-made woes, 

Not laughing from a melancholy gall; 

Not haling from a soule that overflowes 

With bitternesse, breath'd out from inward thrall : 
But sweetly rather to ease, loose, or binde, 
As need requires, this fraile fall'n humane kinde. 

Yet some seeke knowledge, meerely to be knowne, 
And idle curiositie that is ; 
Some but to sell, not freely to bestow ; 
These gaine and spend both time and wealth amisse, 
29 
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Embasing arts, by basely deeming so ; 
Some to build others, which is charity, 
But these to build themselves, who wise m^n be. 

Lord Brooke. Of Human Learning. 



Heaven doth with us as we with torches do. 

Not light them for themselves : for if our virtues 

Did'not go forth of us, 'twere all alike. 

As if we had them not. Spirits are not finely touch'd 

But to fine issues ; nor Nature never lends 

The smallest scruple of her excellence, 

But, like a thrifty goddess, she determines 

Herself the glory of a creditor,— 

Both thanks and use. 

Shakspeark. Measure for Metuure. 



Consider first, that great 
Or bright infers not excellence : the earth, 
Though in comparison of heaven, so small, 
Nor glistering, may of solid good contain 
More plenty than the sun that barren shines, 
Whose virtue on itself works no efiect, 
But in the fruitful earth ; there first received, 
His beams, unactive else, their vigour find. 

MxLTOit. Paradise LoH. 




VALOUR. 

Though my perishing ranks should be strewed in their 

gore, 
Like ocean-weeds heaped on the surf-beaten shore, 
Lochiel, untainted by flight or by chains, 
While the kindling of life in his bosom remains, 
Shall victor exult, or in death be laid low, 
With his back to the field and his feet to the foe ! 
And leaving in battle no blot on his name, 
Look proudly to heaven from his death-bed of fame. 

Campbell. LochieVs Warning. 
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VARIETY. 

Who that would ask a heart to dulness wed, 
The waveless calm, the slumber of the deadi 
No : the wild bliss of Nature needs alloy, 
And fear and sorrow fan the fire of joy ! 
And say, without our hopes, without our fears, 
Without the home that plighted love endears, 
Without the smile from partial beauty won, 
Oh ! what were man? — a world without a sun ! 

Campbell. Pleasures (ff Hope. 



VENUS. 

Great Venus ! queene of Beauty and of Grace, 
The joy of gods and men, that under skie 
Doest fayrest shine, and most adorne thy place ; 
That with thy smyling looke doest pacific 
The raging seas, and makst the stormes to flie ; 
Thee, goddesse, thee the windes, the clouds, do feare j 
And, when thou sj^readst thy mantle forth on hie, 
The waters play, and pleasant landes appeare, 
And heavens laugh, and all tl^ world shews ioyous 
cheare: 
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Then doth the daedale earth throw forth to thee 
Out of her fruitfull lap aboundant flowres ; 
And then all living wights, soone as they see 
The Spring break forth out of his lusty bowres, 
They all doe learne to play the paramours : 
First doe the merry birds, thy prety pages, 
Privily pricked with thy lustfuU powres, 
Chirpe loud to thee out of their leavy cages, 
And thee their mother call to cool their kindly rages. 

- Spenser. Faerie Q^ueene, J^Mk IF. 



VESTAL. 

How happy is the blameless Vestal's lot ! 

The world forgetting, by the world forgot : 

Eternal sunshine of the spotless mind ! 

Each prayer accepted, and each wish resign'dj 

Labour and rest, that equal periods keep ; 

Obedient slumbers that can wake and weep ; 

Desires composed, affections ever even ; 

Tears that delight, and sighs that waft to heaven ; 

Grace shines around her with serenest beams. 

And whispering angels prompt her golden dreams. 

For her the unfading rose of Eden blooms. 

And wings of seraphs shed divine perfumes; 

For her the spouse prepares the bridal ring ; 

For her white virgins hymeneals sing ; 

To sounds of heavenly harps she dies away. 

And melts in visions of eternal day. 

Pope. EMsa to Abelard, 

29* 
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VICISSITUDE. 

Glistening with dew, the green-hair*d Spring 
Walks through the woods j and, smiling in her train, 

Youth flutters gay on cherub wing, 
And life exulting lifts the eye to heaven. 
Then crowned with bearded grain, 
And hay-grass breathing odours bland, 
Bold Summer comes in manhood's lusty prime. 
Anon his place is given 
To veteran Autumn : yellow glows 
His waving robe : with conscious mien sublime 
He proudly lifts his sun-brown*d brows 
High o*er the loaded clime. 
For him the fuU-orb'd Moon with orange rays 
Gilds mild the night ; for him her course delays ; 
And jolly Wealth lies wide beneath his hand. 
But soon decrepit age he shows, 
And all his golden honours past, 
Naked before October's blast. 
He flies the plunder'd land. 
With hoary-bearded cheek and front severe, 
Of angry fretful scowl, from forest wild, 
Now rheum-eyed Winter hastens to the plain ; 
The hollow blast low-groaning in his ear : 
Round his bald head the brown leaves drift amain ; 
And soon his snowy mantle wide he throws 
O'er vale and hill, and icicles he weeps. 
The Sun withdraws his golden rays. 
And short his cold diurnal visit pays 
With faint and silvery beam, 
As listless to disturb the deep repose, 
While languid nature sleeps. 
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Anon, to social mirth beguil'd, 
Safe from the tempest breme 

That howls without, and beating rain, 
The tyrant bids the friendly hearth to blaze ; 

And with the feats of former days, 

Of battles dread, and heroes slain, 

And valiant deeds of many a knight. 

And loves of ladies passing bright. 
The long contented evening sweet he cheers ; 
While from his day-sport on the ice-bound stream. 
Weary return'd, with wonder and delight, 
Unrazor'd youth the various legend hears. 
These are thy grateful changes, mighty power. 
Vicissitude ! But far more grateful still. 
When now from Nature's frozen sleep profound, 

Invigor'd Vegetation wakes. 
And Spring with primrose garland crown*d, 
The seeds of plenty o'er tho fuming ground. 

From her green mantle shakes. 

MiCKLB. 



The flower that smiles to-day 

To-morrow dies ; 
All that we wish to stay. 

Tempts, and then flies : 
What is this world's delight 1 — 
Lightning that mocks the night. 
Brief even as bright. 

Virtue, how frail it is ! 

Friendship, too rare ! 
Love, how it sells poor bliss 

For proud despair I 
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But we, though soon they fail, 
Survive their joy, and all 
Which ours we call. 

Whilst skies are blue and bright. 

Whilst flowers are gay, 
Whilst eyes that change ere night 

Make glad the day ; 
Whilst yet the calm hours creep, 
Dream thou :— and from thy sleep 
Then wake to weep ] 

Shbixet. 



VOYAGER. 

Though changed my cloth of gold for amice grey — 
In my spring-time, when every month was May, 
With hawk and hound I coursed away the hour, 
Or sung my roundelay in lady's bower. 
And though my world be now a narrow cell, 
(Renounced for ever all I loved so well,) 
Though now my head be bald, my feet be bare, 
And scarce my knees sustain my book of prayer. 
Oh, I was there, one of that gallant crew, 
And saw — and wondered whence his power He* drew , 
Yet little thought, though by his side I stood, 
Of his great foes in earth, and air, and flood ! 
Then uninstructed. — But my sand is run. 
And the night coming — and- my task not done ! 

S. RuoERs. Voyage qf Columhux. 
♦ Colatiibus. 




WAGGERY. 

Snapp'd off in scuffling with a factious knave, 
I slipp'd incog, into this hallow'd grave. 
My kindred claws shall wag with me no more ; 
Me my late master shall for aye deplore : 
He ordered me, kind soul ! lamenting loud, 
A piece of cambrick ruffle for my shroud j 
And in defiance of malicious scoffing, 
Gave his best toothpick-case to make my coffin. 

I cost just nothing to be buried here, 
My hearse a pocket, and one hand my bier ; 
And as to fees to parson, clerk, and ringers, 
The canon law says mum— for little fingers. 

Anonymods. 1771. 
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WATER-FALL. 

Smooth to the shelving brink a copious flood 
Rolls fair, and placid : where collected all, 
In one impetuous torrent, down the steep 
It thundering shoots, and shakes the country round. 
At first, an azure sheet, it rushes broad ; 
Then whitening by degrees, as prone it falls, 
And from the loud-resounding rocks below, 
Dash'd in a cloud of foam, it sends aloft 
A hoary mist, and forms a ceaseless shower. 
Nor can the tortured wave here find repose : 
But, raging still amid the shaggy rocks. 
Now flashes o'er the scatter'd fragments, now 
Aslant the hollow channel rapid darts ; 
And falling fast from gradual slope to slope, 
With wild infracted course, ai^d lessen'd roar. 
It gains a safer bed, and steals, at last. 
Along the mazes of a quiet vale. 

Thomsow. Summer. 



WATERLOO. 

Now, seest thou aught in this lone scene 
Can tell of that which late hath been 1— 

A stranger might reply, 
*' The bare extent of stubble-plain 
Seems lately lighten'd of its grain; 
And yonder sable tracks remain, 
Mark of the peasant's ponderous wain, 

When harvest home was nigh ; 
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On these broad spots of trampled ground, 
Perchance the rustics danced such round 

As Teniers loved to draw j 
And where the earth seems scorch'd by flame, 
To dress the homely feast they came, 
And toil'd the kerchiefd village dame 

Around her fire of straw." 
So deem'st thou— so each mortal deems 
Of that which is from that which seems : 

But other harvest here 
Than that which peasant's scythe demands, 
Was gather'd in by sterner hands, 

With bayonet, blade, and spear. 
No vulgar crop was theirs to reap. 
No stented harvest, thin and cheap I 
Heroes before each fatal sweep 

Fell thick as ripen'd grain j 
And ere the darkening of the day, 
Piled high as autumn shocks, there lay, 
The ghastly harvest of the fray, 

The corpses of the slain. 
Ay, look again— that line so black 
And trampled, marks the bivouack; 
Yon deep-graved ruts, the artillery's track, 

So often lost and won ; 
And close beside, the harden'd mud 
Still shows where, fetlock-deep in blood. 
The fierce dragoons, through battle's flood, 

Dashed the hot war-horse on. 
These spots of excavation tell 
The ravage of the bursting shell— 
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And feel'st thou not the tainted steam, 
That reeks against the sultry beam, 

From yonder trenched mound 1 
The pestilential fumes declare 
That carnage has replenish'd there 

Her garner-house profound. 

Sir. W. Scott. The Field of WaUrloo. 



La Hate, bear witness ! sacred is it hight. 

And sacred is it truly from that day ; 
For never braver blood was speni in fight 

Than Britain here hath mingled with the clay, 
Set where thou wilt thy foot, thou scarce canst tread 
Here on a spot unhallowed by the dead. 

Here was it that the Highlanders withstood 
The tide of hostile power, received its weight 

With resolute strength, and stemmed and turned the flood ; 
And fitly here, as in that Grecian strait. 

The funeral stone might say, " Go, traveller, tell 

Scotland that in our duty here we fell!" 



Look how upon the ocean's treacherous face 
The breeze and summer sunshine softly play. 

And the green-heaving billows bear no trace 
Of all the wrath and wreck of yesterday ; — 

So from the field which here we looked upon. 

The vestiges of dreadful war were gone. 
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Earth had rec^ved into her silent womb 
Her slaughtered creatures ; horse and man they lay, 

And friend and foe, within the general tomb, 
Equal had been their lot ; one fatal day 

For all, — one labour, — ^and one place of rest 

They found within their common parent's breast. 

The passing seasons had not yet efiaced 

The stamp of numerous hoofs impressed by force 
Of cavalry, whose path might still be traced. 

Yet Nature every where resumed her course; 
Low pansies to the sun their purple gave, 
And the soft poppy blossomed on the grave. 

In parts the careful farmer had renewed 

His labours, late by battle frustrated ; 
And where the unconscious soil had been imbued . 

With blood, profusely there like water shed. 
There had his plough-share turned the guilty ground. 
And the green corn was springing all around. 

The graves he left, for natural thought humane, 
Untouch'd ; and here and there, where in the strife 

Contending feet had trampled down the grain. 
Some hardier roots were found, which, of their life 

Tenacious, had put forth a second head. 

And sprung, and eared, and ripened on the dead. 

Some marks of wreck were scattered all around. 

As shoe, and bell, and broken bandoleer. 
And hats which bore the mark of mortal wound ; 

Gun-flints and balls for those who closelier peer ; 
30 
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And sometimes did the breeze upon its breath 
Bear from its ill-covered graves a taint of death. 

SooTHET. PoeVs Pilgrimage to Waterloo. 



There was a sound of revelry by night, 
And Belgium's capital had gathered then 
Her beauty and her chivalry, and bright 
The lamps shone o'er fair women and brave men; 
A thousand hearts beat happily ; and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 
Soft eyes look'd love to eyes that spake again, 
And all went merry as a marriage-bell ; 
But hush ! hark ! a deep sound like a rising knell t 

Did ye not hear it 1 — No ; 'twas but the wind, 
Or the car rattling o'er the stony street ; 
On with the dance ! let joy be unconfined ! 
No sleep till morn, when Youth and Pleasure meet, 
To chase the glowing Hours with flying feet — 
But, hark !— that heavy sound breaks in once more, 
As if the clouds its echo would repeat I 
And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before ! 
Arm ! arm ! It is — it is — the cannon's opening roar ! 

Within a windowed niche of that high hall 
Sate Brunswick's fated chieftain ; he did hear 
That sound the first amidst the festival. 
And caught its tone, with Death's prophetic ear ; 
And then they smiled, because he deemed it near ; 
His heart more truly knew that peal too well, 
Which stretch'd his father on a bloody bier; 
And roused the vengeance blood alone could quell : 
He rush'd into the field, and, foremost fighting, fell. 
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' Ah ! then and there was hurrying to and fro ; 
And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress, 
And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 
Blush'd at the praise of their own loveliness ; 
And there were sudden partings, such as press 
The life from out young hearts j and choking sighs 
Which ne'er might be repeated ; who could guess 
If ever more should meet those mutual eyes. 

Since upon night so sweet such awful mom could rise 1 

And there was mounting in hot haste ; the steed, 
The mustering squadron, and the clattering car, 
Went pouring forward with impetuous speed. 
And swiftly forming in the ranks of war ; 
And the deep thunder, peal on peal, afar, 
And near, the beat of the alarming drum. 
Roused up the soldier ere the morning star ; 
While throng'd the citizens with terror dumb. 
Or whispering with white lips—" The foe I They come! 
they come !" 



And wild and high the " Cameron's gathering rose ! 
The war-note of Lochiel, which Albyn's hills 
Have heard, and heard, too, have her Saxon foes : 
How in the noon of night that pibroch thrills. 
Savage and shrill ! But with the breath which fills 
Their mountain-pipe, so fill the mountaineers 
With the fierce native daring which instils 
The stirring memory of a thousand years, 
And Evan's, Donald's fame rings in each clansman's ears. 
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And Ardennes waves above them her green leaves 
Dewy with nature*s tear-drops, as they pass, 
Grieving, if aught inanimate e'er grieves, 
Over the unretuming brave,— alas ! 
Ere evening to be trodden like the grass. 
Which now beneath them, but above shall grow 
In its next verdure, when this fiery mass 
Of living valour, rolling on the foe, 
And burning with high hope, shall moulder cold and low. 



Last noon beheld them full of lusty life, 
Last eve in Beauty's circle proudly gay, 
The midnight brought the signal sound of strife, 
The morn the marshalling in arms,— the day 
Battle's magnificently-stern array ! 
The thunder-clouds close o'er it, which when rent, 
The earth is covered thick with other clay, 
Which her own clay shall cover, heaped and pent, 
Rider and horse,— friend, foe, — in one red burial pent. 



Their praise is hymn'd by loftier harps than mine j 
Yet one I would select from that proud throng. 
Partly because they blend me with his line. 
And partly that I did his sire some wrong. 
And partly that bright names will hallow song; 
And his was of the bravest, and when shower'd 
The death-bolts deadliest the thinn'd files along. 
Even where the thickest of war's tempest lower'd, 
They reach'd no nobler breast than thine, young gallant 
Howard I 
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There have been tears and breaking hearts for thee, 
And mine were nothing, had I such to give ; 
But when I stood beneath the fresh green tree, 
Which living waves where thou didst cease to live. 
And saw around me the wild field revive 
With fruits and fertile promise, and the Spring 
Come forth her work of gladness to contrive, 
"With all her reckless birds upon the wing, 
I turned from all she brought to those she could not brins:. 
Lord Byron. Childe Harold, Ckmto 111 



WELLS. 

She stooped her by the runnel's side. 

But in abhorrence backward drew ; 
For, oozing from the mountain wide. 
Where raged the war, a dark red tide 

"Was curdling in the streamlet blue. 
Where shall she turn !— behold her mark 

A little fountain-cell, 
Where water, clear as diamond-spark, 

In a stone bason fell ; 
Above, some half-worn letters say, 
" ©tCnft « toearg « jjflflrfm . tirf ufe . antJ . jiras . 
jfor . tjije . ftfntJ . soul . of . Snbfl . ®^res . 

mi^a . ftuflt . t|)fs . cross . antJ . toell/' 

Sir W. ?cott. Marmion, Canto VI. 
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There was a little glade, where underneath 

A long smooth mossy stone a fountain rose. 

An oak grew near, and with its ample boughs 

O'ercanopied the spring ; its fretted roots 

Embossed the bank, and on their tufted bark 

Grew plants which love the moisture and the shade — 

Short ferns, and longer leaves of wrinkled green. 

Which bent towards the spring, and when the wind 

Made itself felt, just touched with gentle dip 

The glassy surface, ruffled ne'er but then, 

Save when a bubble rising from the depth 

Burst, and with faintest circles marked its place ; 

Or if an insect skimmed it with its wing. 

Or when in heavier drops the gathered rain 

Fell from the oak's high bower. The mountain roe, 

When, having drunk there, he would bound across, 

Drew up upon the bank his meeting feet. 

And put forth half his force. With silent lapse 

From thence through mossy banks the water stole. 

Then murmuring hastened to the glen below. 

Diana might have loved in that sweet spot 

To take her noontide rest ! and when she stoopt 

Hot from the chase to drink, well pleased had seen 

Her own bright crescent, and the brighter face 

It crown'd, reflected there. 

♦ SouTHEY. Roderick. 
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WINDS. 

Nature I great parent ! whose unceasing hand 
Rolls round the seasons of the changeful year, 
How mighty, how majestic, are thy works ! 
With what a pleasing dread they swell the soul. 
That sees astonish'd, and astonish'd sings I 
Ye too, ye winds ! that now begin to blow 
With boisterous sweep, I raise my voice to you. 
Where are your stores, ye powerful beings ! say, 
Where your aerial magazines reserved, 
To swell the brooding terrors of the storm 1 
In what far-distant region of the sky, 
Hush'd in deep silence, sleep ye when 'tis calm 1 

Thompson. Autumn. 



WINTER. 

When icicles hang by the wall, 
And Dick the shepherd blows his nail ; 

And Tom bears logs into the hall, 
And milk comes frozen home in pail ; 

When blood is nipp'd, and ways be foul. 

Then nightly sings the staring owl, 
Too-whoo ! 

Too- whit ! Too-whoo ! a merry note ! 

While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 
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When all aloud the wind doth blow, 

And coughing drowns the parson's saw ; 
And birds sit brooding in the snow, 

And Marian's nose looks red and raw, 
Then nightly sings the staring owl, 

Too-whoo ! 
Too- whit! Too-whoo! a merry note ! 
• While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 

Shakspeare. L(n>e''8 Labour Lost. 



When dark December glooms the day, 
And takes our autumin joys away ; 
When short and scant the sun-beam throws, 
Upon the weary waste of snows, 
A cold and profitless regard. 
Like patron on a needy bard ; 
When sylvan occupation's done, 
And o'er the chimney rests the gun. 
And hang, in idle trophy, near. 
The game-pouch, fishing-rod, and spear; 
When wiry terrier, rough and grim. 
And greyhound with his length of limb. 
And pointer, now employed no more. 
Cumber our parlour's narrow floor ; 
When in his stall the impatient steed 
Is long condemned to rest and feed ; 
When from our snow-encircled home, 
Scarce cares the hardiest step to roam, 
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Since path is none, save that to bring 

The needful water from the spring ; 

When wrinkled news-page, thrice conn'd o'er, 

Beguiles the dreary hour no more, 

And darkling politician, crossed. 

Inveighs against the lingering post, 

And answering house-wife sore complains 

Of carrier's snow-impeded wains : 

When such the country cheer, I come. 

Well pleased, to seek our city home ; 

For converse, and for books, to change 

The forest's melancholy range. 

And welcome, with renewed delight. 

The busy day, and social night. 

Sir W. Scott. Marmion, Introduction to 
Canto V. 



WISDOM. 

Apt the mind or fancy is to rove 
Uncheck'd, and of her roving is no end : 
Till warn'd, or by experience taught, she learn 
That, not, to know at large of things remote 
From use, obscure and subtle ; but, to know 
That which before us lies in daily life. 
Is the prime wisdom : what is more is fume. 
Or emptiness, or fond impertinence : 
And renders us in things that most concern, 
Unpractised, unprepared, and still to seek. 

Milton. Paradise Lost. 
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WITCH. 



She was a woman whose unlovely youth, 
Even like a canker'd rose, which none will cull, 
Had wither'd on the stalk; her heart was full 

Of passions which had found no natural scope, 
Feelings which there had grown, but ripen'd not; 

Desires unsatisfied, abortive hope, 
Repinings which provoked vindictive thought, 
These restless elements for ever wrought. 

Fermenting in her with perpetual stir. 
And thus her spirit to all evil mov'd : 

She hated men because they lov'd not her, 
And hated women because they were lov'd. 

And thus, in wrath, and hatred, and despair, 
She tempted Hell to tempt her ; and resign'd 

Her body to the demons of the air. 
Wicked and wanton fiends, who, where they will, 
Wander abroad, still seeking to do ill. 

And take whatever vacant form they find, 
Carcase of man or beast, that life hath left ; 

Foul instrument for them of fouler mind. 
To these the Witch her wretched body gave, 

So they would wreak her vengeance on mankind, 
She thus at once their mistress and their slave j 

And they to do such service nothing loth, 

Obey'd her bidding, slaves and masters both, 

8001BBT. Curse of Kekama. 
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WOLSEY. 

In full-blown dignity, see Wolsey stand, 

Law in his voice, and fortune in his hand : 

To him the church, the realm, their pow'rs consign, 

Through him the rays of regal bounty shine j 

Still to new heights his restless wishes tow'r, 

Claim leads to claim, and pow'r advances pow'r j 

Till conquest unresisted ceas'd to please, 

And rights submitted, left him none to seize. 

At length his sovereign frowns— the train of state 

Mark the keen glance, and watch the sign to hate. 

Where'er he turns he meets a stranger's eye, 

His suppliants scorn him, and his followers fly ; 

At once is lost the pride of awful state, 

The golden canopy, the glittering plate. 

The regal palace, the luxurious board, 

The liveried army, and the menial lord. 

With age, with cares, with maladies oppress'd. 

He seeks the refuge of monastic rest. 

Grief aids disease, remember'd folly stings. 

And his last sighs reproach the faith of kings. 

Speak thou, whose thoughts at humble peace repine, 
Shall Wolsey 's wealth, with Wolsey 's end be thine 1 
Or liv'st thon now, with safer .pride content. 
The wisest Justice on the banks of Trent 7 
For why did Wolsey, near the steeps of fate, 
On weak foundation raise th' enormous weight ? 
Why, but to sink Ijpneath misfortune's blow, 
With louder ruin to the gulfs below I 

Dr. Johmion. Fanity rf Human Wishes. 
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WOMAN. 

O, Woman ! in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 
And variable as the shade 
By the light quivering aspen made ; 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou ! 

Sir W. Scott. Marmion, Canto VI, 



The very first 
Of human life must spring from woman's breast. 
Your first small words are taught you from her lips. 
Your first tears quench'd by her, and your last sighs 
Too often breathed out in a woman's hearing, 
When men have shrunk from the ignoble care 
Of watching the last hour of him who led them. 

Btron. Sardanapalu8. 



WORK. 

How fair and sweet the planted rose, 
Beyond the wild in hedgesi grows ! 
For, without art, the noblest seeds 
Of flowers degenerate into weeds : 
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How dull and rugged, ere 'tis ground 
And polished, looks the diamond I 
Though Paradise were e'er so fair, 
It was not kept so without care. 

BuTLEE. The Lady's Answer. 



WORSHIP. 

'Tis the cool evening hour : 
The tamarind from the dew 
Sheaths its young fruit, yet green. 
Before the tent the mat is spread. 
The old man's awful voice 
Intones the holy book. 
What if beneath no lamp-illumin'd dome, 
Its marble walls bedeck'd with flourished truth, 
Azure and gold adornment, sinks the word 
With deeper influence from the Iman's voice 
Where, in the day of congregation, crowds 
Perform the duty-task 1 
Their Father is their Priest, 
The stars of heaven their point of prayer, 
And the blue firmament 
The glorious temple, where they feel 
The present Deity ! 

SouTHEY. Thalaba* 
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O wedding-Guest ! this soul hath been 
Alone on a wide, wide sea : 
So lonely 'twas, that God himself 
Scarce seemed there to be. 

O sweeter than the marriage-feast, 
'Tis sweeter far to me, 
To walk together to the kirk 
With a goodly company ! 

To walk together to the kirk, 

And all together pray ; 

While each to his great Father bands, 

Old men, and babes, and loving friends, 

And youths and maidens gay ! 

Farewell I farewell ! but this I tell 
To thee, thou Wedding-Guest, 
He prayeth well, who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 

He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small ; 
For the dear God who loveth us. 
He made and loveth all. 

CoLERiDOB. The Ancient Mariner. 




XERXES. 

The king's approach 
Swift through the wide arrangement is proclaimed, 
He now draws nigh. The innumerable host 
Roll back by nations, and admit their lord, 
With all his satraps. As from crystal domes, 
Built underneath an arch of pendent seas, 
When that stern power whose trident rules the floods, 
With each cerulean deity, ascends, 
Throned in his pearly chariot, all the deep 
Divides its bosom to th' emerging god : 
So Xerxes rode between the Asian world. 
On either side receding : when, as down 
Th' immeasurable ranks his sight was lost. 
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A momentary gloom o'ercast his mind, 
While this reflection fill'd his eyes with tears, 
That soon as time a hundred years had told, 
Not one among those millions should survive ! — 
Whence to obscure thy pride arose that cloud 7 
Was it that once humanity could touch 
A tyrant's breast 1 Or, rather, did thy soul 
Repine, O Xerxes ! at the bitter thought 
That all thy power was mortall 

G LOVER. Leonidat. 



In gay hostility, and barbarous pride, 

With half mankind embattled at his side. 

Great Xerxes comes to seize the certain prey, 

And starves exhausted regions in his way ; 

Attendant flattery counts his myriads o'er. 

Till counted myriads soothe his pride no more ; 

Fresh praise is tried till madness fires his mind, 

The waves he lashes, and enchains the wind ; 

New pow'rs are claim'd, new pow'rs are still bestow'd. 

Till rude resistance lops the spreading god : 

The daring Greeks deride the martial show. 

And heap their valleys with the gaudy foe ; 

Th' insulted sea with humbler thoughts he gains, 

A single skifi'to speed his flight remains ; 

Th' incumber'd oar scarce laves the dreaded coast 

Through purple billows and a floating host 

Dr. Johnsok. Vanity (^f Human Wishes. 




YARROW. 

*' Oh ! green," said I, "are Yarrow's Holms, 
And sweet is Yarrow flowing ! 
Fair hangs the apple frae the rock,* 
But we will leave it growing. 
O'er hilly path, and open strath, 
We'll wander Scotland thorough ; 
But, though so near, we will not turn 
Into the dale of Yarrow. 



♦ Hamilton's ballad of the " Braes o' Yarrow.' 

V 

31* 
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" Let beeves and home-bred kine partake 
The sweets of Burn-mill meadow ; 
The swan on still St. Mary's Lake 
Float double, swan and shadow ! 
"We will not see them, will not go, 
To-day, nor yet to-morrow ; 
Enough if in our hearts we know 
There's such a place as Yarrow. 

" Be Yarrow Stream unseen, unknown, 
It must, or we shall rue it; 
We have a vision of our own. 
Ah ! why should we undo it 1 
The treasured dreams of times long past. 
We'll keep them, winsome Marrow ! 
For when we're there, although 'tis fair, 
'Twill be another Yarrow. 

" If care with freezing years should come. 

And wandering seem but folly, 

Should we be loth to stir from home, 
And yet be melancholy ; 
Should life be dull, and spirits low, 
'Twill soothe us in our sorrow, 
That earth has something yet to shew. 
The bonny Holms of Yarrow I" 

Wordsworth. Yarrow Unvisited, 
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And is this— Yarrow ?— This the stream 

Of which my fancy cherished, 

So faithfully, a waking dream 1 

An image that hath perished % 

O that some minstrel's harp were near, 

To utter notes of gladness. 

And chase this silence from the air, 

That fills my heart with sadness ! 

Yet why ^ — a silvery current flows 
With uncontroll'd meanderings ; 
Nor have these eyes by greener hills 
Been soothed, in all my wanderings. 
And, through her depths, St. Mary's Lake 
Is visibly delighted ; 
For not a feature of those hills 
Is in the mirror slighted. 

A blue sky bends o'er Yarrow vale. 

Save where that pearly whiteness 

Is round the rising sun diffused, 

A tender hazy brightness ; 

Mild dawn of promise ! that excludes 

All profitless dejection ; 

Though not unwilling here to admit 

A pensive recollection. 
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Where was it that the famous Flower 

O' Yarrow Vale lay bleeding 7 

His bed perchance was yon smooth mound 

On which the herd is feeding : 

And haply from this crystal pool, 

Now peaceful as the morning. 

The Water-wraith ascended thrice — 

And gave his doleful warning. 

Delicious is the lay that sings 
The haunts of happy lovers, 
The path that leads them to the grove. 
The leafy grove that covers : 
And Pity sanctifies the verse 
That paints, by strength of sorrow, 
The unconquerable strength of love ; 
Bear witness, rueful Yarrow ! 

But thou, that didst appear so fair 

To fond imagination. 

Dost rival in the light of day 

Her delicate creation ; 

Meek loveliness is round thee spread, 

A softness still and holy ; 

The grace of forest charms decay'd. 

And pastond melancholy. 




ZEAL. 

Zeal's a dreadful termagant, 
That teaches saints to rail and rant; 
And independants to profess 
The doctrine of dependances ; 
Turns meek and sneaking secret ones 
To raw-heads fierce, and bloody-bones: 
And not content with endless quarrels 
Against the wicked, and their morals. 
The Ghibellins for want of Guelphs, 
Divert their rage upon themselves. 

Butler. Hudibras. 
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ZEPHYR. 



Once more returned to curl the dimpling lake, 

Auspicious Zephyr waves his downy wing j 
Roused at his touch, the slumbering flowers awake 

With all the smiling family of Spring: 
Again is heard the turtle's amorous tale, 

Again the swallow twitters o'er her nest, 
Again wild music melts in every vale, 

And love rekindling glows in every breast : 
Thus they return ; but, ah! to me no more 

Return the pleasures of the vernal plain, 
In vain for me resounds the vocal shore, 

And woods renew their verdant robes in vain; 
Nor counsel sweet of friends can ease my care, 
Nor even the sweeter converse of the fair. 

Thomas Russell. 
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